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More power to the 


eAdvertiser’s dollar 


For twenty years Advertising Headquarters has served 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company in cul- 
tivating public understanding of the ideals, purposes and 
accomplishments of this great communication organization. 

In ever-widening circles, through the agency of the 
printed word, the reciprocating growths of patronage and 
facilities have spread. 

Socially, or for business, you can get your party virtually 
anywhere in the confines of America and in a dozen 
foreign countries, Consumers shop without leaving home. 
Merchants fill order books before business is well astir. 

And now a national movement is afoot, through the 
medium of Bell classified telephone directories, whereby 
any prospective purchaser in 6000 cities and towns of the 
United States can immediately learn where he may pur- 
chase locally the products of many advertisers. Weare 
commissioned to spread the news of this startling addition 
to the services of this great economic system. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN’ FRANCISCO 
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C AFE-# you are a politician 


DANGEROUS 
if you are a Sales- Manager 


A PERFECTLY good way to get votes 
is to talk about “farm relief.” Farm- 

ers are human. They like sympathy. 

But if you are after business, judge the 
farm market not on political talk but on 
economic facts. Remember— 

The crop authorities and U. S. official 
bureaus predict for 1928 the largest aggre- 
gate farm production on record. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
the economists and bank experts put the 
1928 purchasing power of farmers equal 
to, or higher than, any previous peak. 

The most direct and powerful means 
for reaching the prosperous farm homes 
of the United States is the Standard Farm 
Paper Unit. Fifteen non-duplicating pub- 
lications. 2,500,000 A B C circulation in 
1929. A national medium—with local 
prestige. 


Your sales problem is national—but your dealer’s is 
always local—The Standard Farm Papers meet both! 


The Farmer, St. Paul The Prairie Farmer The Nebraska Farmer 
The American Agriculturist Ohio Farmer Kansas Farmer 

The Wisconsin Agriculturist Wallaces’ Farmer Missouri Ruralist 
The Breeder’s Gazette The Progressive Farmer Hoard’s Dairyman 
Pennsylvania Farmer Pacific Rural Press Michigan Farmer 


The STANDARD fix UNIT 


One order—one plate—one bill 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, General Manager 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Courtney D. Freeman, Western Manager Willard RB. Downing, Eastern Manager 
307 North Mich'gan Avenue 250 Park Avenue 
San Francisco, Kohl Building 
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Shifting Emphasis from Price to 
Profits 


Accustom Jobbers and Retailers to Think of Your Line as a Profit Maker 


By Richard Webster 


Vice-President, Reimers & Osborn, Inc. 


HERE is something to be 

learned from the recent adver- 
tising of Stern Brothers, “Modern- 
ized for ‘Ensemble Shopping.’” 
Instead of having sheets’ and 
blankets in different parts of the 
store, they announce an Ensemble 
Floor of Linens, Blankets, Sheets 
and Pillow Cases—which means 
that instead of laying out the 
store on the basis of the faulty 
traditions of department store sell- 
ing, Stern’s is adopting a real 
buying layout. 

Over and over again the same 
thing is true: business does not 
march economically because no 
matter how straight the thinking 
for business plans, the thinking 
starts in the wrong place. Often 
the starting point is even further 
away from the right spot than sell- 
ing is from buying—and there is 
plenty of difference there. 

[| have just heard, and can 
scarcely credit it, that the toilet 
goods department of a great 
metropolitan store has classified 
alphabetically the many thousand 
items it carries. Is this a wonder- 
ful scheme for finding what you 
want in a toilet goods department 
because perfume and powder will 
be together under the letter “P”? 
Will there be many other instanccs 
where the convenience of the 
buer will .be served by an ar- 
rangement that has no relation at 
all to buying? An alphabeticai 
arrangement is fine for a diction- 
ary or an. encyclopedia, because 


there you are dealing with words 
and words are made up of letters 
and the alphabet is the standard 
arrangement of letters. But what 
have initial letters of products got 
to do with buying? 

The sales manager who lays out 
sales territories on the line of a 
political map, taking counties or 
States as the least unit from which 
he builds up his sales unit, is 
guilty of this same fundamental 
error—he hasn’t started his think- 
ing in the right place. Counties 
and States have nothing to do 
with selling. Anyone who starts 
with the county instead of the 
trading center has got going in a 
wrong category—political classi- 
fication instead of commercial. 

Just the same‘with price main- 
tenance. Most of the ink that has 
been spilled about that subject, and 
most thinking about it, too, is a 
total loss because the writers and 
thinkers on the subject haven't 
categorized properly. They dis- 
cuss the legal methods of price 
control. They tell of what asso- 
ciations in different industries have 
done to introduce uniform cost ac- 
counting. The Sherman Act and 
the best cost accounting methods 
have a relation to price mainte- 
nance. But the heart of the ques- 
tion isn’t in those categories at all. 
The manufacturer, sales manager, 
advertising manager is interested 
in price maintenance as a matter 
of selling—better yet, as a matter 
of buying—rather than as a mat- 
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ter of law or of bookkeeping. 

I have just been reading “Stabil- 
ization of Commodity Prices, a 
suryey of business practices, par- 
ticularly co-operative. activities, 
which tend to stabilize commodity 
prices,” in the September, 1928, 
number of “The Annals of The 
American Academy of Political 
and Social Science,” a volume of 
173 pages, each about the size of a 
standard magazine page. Any 
business man interested in sales 
will find much that is worth read- 
ing in this volume. But the treat- 
ment is nowhere near as helpful or 
valuable as if it had started from 
the real business point of view, 
which is, of course, profit stabil- 
ization and the selling methods 
that will. show distributors all 
along the line that it is to their 
interest to get a good profit out of 
every product. 

Consider the whole subject under 
the head of profit stabilization. 


Realize that the different parts of 
the distributing machine are all in- 
terested in profits, and that there 
is a fairly well understood tech- 
nique of making this interest work 


for your individual product. Then 
the problem is one of psychology, 
of business promotion, of adver- 
tising. 

The shifting of emphasis from 
price to profits ought to be one of 
the easiest things in the world to 
do, but it is surprising how often 
it has to be done. Any advertising 
man who has had experience with 
textiles, and especially with cot- 
ton mills, knows that too often the 
main executive of such a concern 
does not think in terms of profit- 
able sales. Instead his category is 
buying and selling cotton, raw or 
nearly raw. When he begins to 
think of; the output of his mills as 
something that is to be sold to a 
jobber, who should get a profit 
on it when he sells it to a retailer, 
who sells it to a householder—then 
he is far better off than if he is 
exercising himself about price 
maintenance, laws that govern 
trade .associations and uniform 
cost accounting systems. He has 
started from the right place for 
straight thinking. 

The surest concrete and definite 
wry to help this change of thought 
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on the part of the textile manu- 
facturer is to induce him to put 
out a little better grade of goods 
than he has ever sold before—say 
something that costs him 10 per 
cent more to produce because he 
puts better yarn, better weaving, 
or better finishing into his product 
—and then get him to charge 25 
per cent more than he ever 
charged before and have him ex- 
pect the jobber to make a larger 
profit than he did on the lower line 
of goods, and the retailer also tc 
cash in more heavily on this {ea- 
ture line. 

The manufacturer will find that 
this will react favorably on price 
stabilization in his. staple line, 
Accustom the jobber and the re- 
tailer to think of your line as a 
profit-maker by showing them that 
there is a chance for a profit in a 
better grade of goods that you are 
turning out—and it is only human 
nature for them to begin to see 
that they might as well be taking 
. profit on the staple end of the 
ine. 


FRUIT OF THE LOOM USED AS BAIT 


Fruit of the Loom is an excel- 
lent example of staple goods that 
have been price cut, profit cut, all 
along the line of distribution— 
every type of distributor saying: 
“Fruit of the Loom is as staple as 
sugar. I will use it the way the 
chain store uses sugar, cut the 
price on it, expect no profit di- 
rectly, use it as a bait to bring 
people into the store to buy other 
goods.” 

This situation was so bad that 
no jobber or retailer carried Fruit 
of the Loom except as a service 
item. They were not permitting 
themselves a profit on it. When 
the suggestion was first broached 
that styled Fruit of the Loom fab- 
rics would grade up and trade up 
the name and that they could be 
sold at a profit for everybody con- 
cerned, the objection was: “The 
market price on Fruit of the Loom 
is so close to. production cost that 
no distributor would nay the in- 
creased price for styled Fruit of 
the Loom.” Another example of 
straight thinking along the wrong 
rut, missing entirely the different 
selling appeal of staples and style 
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Biblical Dramas Enter 


Their Third Year 


A program that lasts long- 
er than a year is some- 
thing of an oddity in the 
realm of radio. Three 
years makes it an Abie’s 
Irish Rose of the air. One 
Sunday night in Septem- 
ber, after a two-year run, 
radio listeners were in- 
formed that Biblical dra- 
mas were to be discon- 
tinued. The first protests 


come in before midnight 
by telegraph and tele- 
phone, more the next day 
by air mail and special de- 
livery. The letters came 
in batches of hundreds be- 
fore the end of the week 
and are still pouring in. 
Biblical dramas will re- 
sume in November for 
their third year on the 
air. 


THE INTEREST IN RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS IS WIDESPREAD AND 
DISTINCTLY ON THE INCREASE. 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 


419 Fourth Avenue, New York 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Vice-Pres. 


J. PAUL MAYNARD, Adv. Mgr. 
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goods. When Fruit of the Loom 
prints were made and offered for 
sale, jobbers and retailers saw the 
opportunity for profits—the retail 
price of Fruit of the Loom prints 
was competitively placed and was 
high enough to allow for profit to 
manufacturer, wholesaler and to 
retailer—and the ultimate con- 
sumer, the American woman, said: 
“What lovely goods and what a 
wonderfully low price.” She got 
her profit, too. 

The Fruit of the Loom staples 
also were benefited. The extra 
profit, the extra quality, and the 
extra value in the prints have auto- 
matically improved the attitude of 
the trade toward the white goods. 
The trade is beginning to think 
along the same straight line, from 
the same right starting point of 
profit-taking from goods with 
more style and more value—more 
margin of profit. 

A higher-priced, bigger margin 
of profit article is a recognized aid 
to profits. The September issue of 
“The Annals of the American 
Academy” says: “When business 
is poor and standard goods are 


moving slowly, why not stimulate 
sales by bringing out a novelty? 
The well-known Duofold Pen, to 
mention only one, owes its origin 
to such a reason, and similar ex- 
amples can be found in every field. 


But unless followed carefully, 
such a practice leads to its own 
destruction. As models and styles 
are multiplied, selection by the 
consumer becomes more difficult, 
demand follows less definite trends 
and is harder to forecast.” The 
writer in the “Annals” makes much 
of reduction of styles as a guide 
to demand, or more properly, a 
guide to selection. It seems to me 
that he is guilty of faulty cate- 
gorizing. Have the buying appeal 
in your goods and you can sell a 
long line. Without it you can’t 
sell a short line, be it staple or 
novelty. You can maintain prices 
if you assure the customer of 
value and use, 

Another experience of Fruit of 
the Loom shows how easy it is to 
stabilize prices by assuring profits 
to the distributor. 

Converse & Company, selling 
agents for Fruit of the Loom, are 
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making an arrangement with cer- 
tain selected wholesalers that gives 
a basis for an answer to this ques. 
tion. - In general terms this js the 
arrangement: 

A wholesaler is appointed “ap 
authorized distributor” of Fruit of 
the Loom bleached goods. He does 
not become an agent and there is 
no consignment of a ques- 
tionable method in any attempt to 
build up prestige and profit. A 
quota is set for the authorized dis- 
tributor and he gets a certain dis- 
count if he reaches this quota and 
if he sells only at the prevailing 
market price, which is set by Con- 
verse & Company and is subject 
to change, but is changed only on 
proper notice. The distributor- 
ship may be cancelled by Converse 
& Company on ten days’ written 
notice on evidence of the violation 
of any conditions; and in that case 
Converse & Company have the 
privilege of buying back all Fruit 
of the Loom bleached goods on 
hand at the net price paid for 
them. 

From the point of view of 
profits this arrangement makes 
the wholesale distributor as inter- 
ested as though he were a sales- 
man of Converse & Company, get- 
ting a bonus for certain sales. 
Because the plan is based on 
profits for manufacturer, for sell- 
ing house and for wholesaler, it 
really works. It is straight think- 
ing starting from a business point 
of view. 

Price Stabilization or Profit 
Stabilization resolves itself into a 
question of having the distributor 
appreciate the profit possibilities 
of your goods. This should be 
one of the main objectives in pre- 
paring all dealer helps. It is 
something that every salesman 
should be taught to sell—every bit 
as important as selling goods 

The Esmond Mills some years 
ago faced the general problem of 
price stabilization under the spe- 
cial form of a rather unfavorable 
attitude of jobber and _ first-class 
department store toward trade- 
marked textile goods, and besides 
that to cotton as a material for 
blankets. This difficulty was met 
by straicht thinking that started 

(Continued on page 184) 
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All-day succor 


What a constant help Jim 
Larkin is to his family. And 
especially when Dad’s birthday 
rolls around! Mother is stumped 
this year, really . . . she puts 
the gift problem right up to Jim. 
Does he choose to choose? He 
does! Jim’s the choosin’est 
fellow his family knows. 

“It’s a cinch, Mom. Come on 
down to Schmaltz’s jewelry 
shop and look at the new dress- 
shirt studs. They’re easier to 
work than the old kind—they’ll 
improve Dad’s dressing vocabu- 
lary Wouldn’t mind having a 
set myself.” 

Consider what it means to 
have Jim Larkin backing your 
product. And what it means to 
have 500,000 chaps like him 
recommending your merchan- 


dise to their families. Half-a- 
million American boys read 
THE AMERICAN BOY every 
month. Don’t think of them as 
being recently graduated from 
swaddling clothes. 80% are of 
high-school age! Man-sized— 
men in everything but years. 
They insist on being up to date 
in everything they buy — and 
they’re a powerful selling in- 
fluence in the family buying 
councils, in favor of new and 
better things of every sort. Ad- 
vertised names mean as much to 
them as to their elders. 

Go after the boys—for both 
direct and indirect sales. Ad- 
vertise to them in their favorite 
magazine, THE AMERICAN Boy. 
Forms for the January number 
close November 10th. 


te American Boy 


Detroit 


Michigan 








A prominent sales authority 
says: “Today geographical 
lines have but litile to do with 
setting up trading area lines” 


The problem 
CHARLES M. SCHWAB 


YECOLNIZES + + 
this book helps you solve 


“Improvements in processes and products have 
reached a high degree of perfection, but we 
have only begun to explore the field of economic 
distribution and selling. This . . . is industry’s 
immediate problem.’ 

These are the words of the President of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, at the end of 
the year 1927. 


* * 


NLY with the facts can you conquer! With. 
“Retail Shopping Areas” at hand you ap- 
‘proach your distribution and sales problems. with 
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a new precision and confidence. Here is a book that 
gives you complete facts about your markets, and aids 
you in making these facts count in sales. 


A true basis for quotas 


“Retail Shopping Areas” enables you to rate your 
markets on the basis of actual retail distribution— 
and both as to character and size. 


The book is a mine of detailed, organized infor- 
mation. It lists the 683 actual shopping areas of 
the United States according to the size of the cen- 
ters. It gives many details about them all, in con- 
venient tables. It includes the time-saving Sum- 
mary for Quota Work. It lists over 3000 counties 
by states, and names all incorporated places. 


“Retail Shopping Areas” locates for you all impor- 
tant department stores. It calculates for you seven 
bases for sales quotas by states. It groups these 
seven state indexes in three groups according to 
the number of taxable personal incomes. 


Organized graphically 


Detailed state maps in “Retail Shopping Areas” 
and two large United States maps, all in colors, put 
before your eyes important information never be- 
fore available. The whole book is conceived on the 
basis of intimate experience with hundreds of cases. 

If you are a sales executive, if you are in any way 
interested in market analysis and research, we be- 
lieve you will need this book constantly. The price 
is $10.00. Just mail the coupon. 


J. Water THompson Company 





J. Watter THompson Company, 
420 Lexington Ave. (Room 1119), New York, N. Y. 


Please send me copies of “Retail 
Shopping Areas” at $10.00 per copy. 


Name. 


Street. 








City. 











Lt RAAB 








Sampling a Bulky Product 


How Bondex Waterproof Cement Paint Is Being Sampled to Distributors 
Painters and Industrial Consumers 


By James A. Reardon 


Secretary, The Reardon Company 


HE sampling of bulky products 

is a rather difficult problem 
to solve, but we’ve hit on a solu- 
tion that has worked out to our 
entire satisfaction and to the satis- 
faction of our customers. 

My company has been in business 
since 1883 and specializes in the 
manufacture of water paint prod- 
ucts. Up until four years ago, 
when we put our newest product, 
Bondex waterproof cement paint, 
on the market, sampling was a sim- 
ple proposition. Occasionally we'd 
have a call for a sample of cold 
water paint or kalsomine but nine 
times out of ten the product was 
merely glanced at and the order 
placed on price. 

Four years ago we announced a 
new product, however, and the 


properties were so very different 
from the properties of ordinary 
water paint that sampling became 


necessary. Bondex is a_ water- 
proofing agent and when a prospect 
was told that a water paint was a 
waterproofing agent, he usually 
threw up his hands and said, “It 
can’t be done.” 

So it was up to us to sell the dis- 
tributor first (we cater only to the 
recognized paint distributor), and 
then sell the painter, the dealer and 
the industrial consumer on _ the 
product. 

The ‘distributors were rather 
easy to sell, for we simply sent 
five-pound samples and told them 
what to do—but they had been 
dealing with us or hearing from 
us for a number of years and were 
half sold on the idea simply because 
we announced that this product 
would do certain things. 

The painter, the dealer and the 
industrial consumer offered more 
serious problems, so we set about 
finding a way to demonstrate 
Bondex to them. 

To the painters we offered a five- 
pound sample for the asking and 
broadcast. this through the trade 
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journals and our own house organ. 
Our records indicate that one out 
of every twenty-three painters re- 
quested a sample. One out of 
every ten who received the sample 
ordered Bondex and has been using 
it regularly ever since. In addi- 
tion, they have sold other painters 
on the idea of using Bondex, s 
sampling in this instance paid 
handsome dividends. 

There isn’t much of a dealer de- 
mand for this product, for it is 
primarily a painter proposition, but 
there is a considerable industrial 
demand. 

The industrial user is consider- 
ably harder to sell than the painter, 
so we gave some thought to this 
and finally wrote to our customers 
along the following lines: 


In selling Bondex you are going to 
run across a great many skeptics who 
will tell you that it “can’t be done.” 

hen you mention to them that 
Bondex is a water paint that will water- 
proof rough masonry—then comes the 
argument. 

So we are going to exercise our pre 
rogative as Missourians, and, with your 
permission, ‘‘show them,” 

hen your salesmen meet a prospect 
who could use Bondex but is skept.cal 
as to the results that may be secured, 
write us a letter and give us his name 
and address, tell us how much surface 
he has to cover, whether or not it has 
been. painted, what type of paint was 
used, the condition of the surface and 
any other information you think will 
prove helpful. 

When we receive this information, 
we shall immediately write your pros 
pect and tell him what Bondex is, what 
it will do on his particular surface, and 
if he wants a sample to put through 
the third degree, we will gladly send 
him one, through you, w-th our com- 
pliments. 


The returns to this letter were 
exceptionally good. We received 
detailed information from a great 
many of our customers and we 
wrote each of the prospects a letter 
and told them where we had se- 
cured the information and then told 
them exactly what Bondex would 
do to their particular surface. 

We enclosed. testimonial letters 
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from others who had used Bondex 
for this particular purpose and 
ended by offering them their choice 
of a twenty-five-pound keg or a 
one-hundred-pound keg of Bondex 
with our compliments and with no 
obligation on their part. 

Sometimes samples were re- 
quested. When samples were re- 
quested, we immediately got in 
touch with our distributors who 
had stirred up this inquiry and in- 
structed them to deliver the Bondex 
out of their stock and send us a 
debit memorandum covering. 

This gave the salesmen an op- 
portunity to make a few calls, first 
to thank them for the opportunity 
of demonstrating Bondex and then 
to check up on the tests. Natur- 
ally quite a volume of business 
resulted and we are following 
through on this method. 

Quite a bit of business was also 
secured without submitting sam- 
ples, for it seems that we humans 
are prone to take a manufactur- 
er’s word for a lot of things when 
the manufacturer offers to let us 
prove to ourselves that his material 
will fit our particular require- 
ments. 

We are firm believers in sub- 
mitting practical working samples 
rather than laboratory testing 
samples. 

Every year for several years we 
submitted samples of one of our 
products to a concern of national 
repute whose purchases ran into 
considerable volume. The report 
of the test that came out of the 
laboratory always indicated that 
our product was not quite as good 
as another product and we won- 
dered considerably. 

Several years ago, however, we 
suggested that practical tests be 
made under actual working condi- 
tions and after several months of 
correspondence, our suggestion was 
adopted. 

The result of a practical test 
under working conditions was so 
very different from the laboratory 
tests that we secured the business 
and have held it ever since. 

Every day we receive requests 
for samples and we try to get them 
out either the same day or the 
day following the receipt of the 
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request, for we feel that if a man 
is interested enough in your prod- 
uct to request a sample, the sooner 
the sample gets there the sooner jt 
will be tested. 

In writing to an industria! pros- 
pect for one of our distributors, 
there seems to be a healthy reac. 
tion to our benefit. The average 
industrial consumer purchases his 
requirements through some distri. 
butor in his locality and an indus- 
trial consumer in Chicago may 
specify a varnish made in New 
York, a lacquer made in Detroit 
and paint made in Milwaukee. 
The distributor is merely the 
middleman. If the manufacturer 
is interested enough to write 
to this consumer for his distributor, 
the consumer is impressed and feels 
that the particular product in ques- 
tion must be a good one or, 

1. The distributor would not pass 
the information on to the manufac- 
turer that this particular concern 
was a prospect. 

2. The manufacturer would not 
write the prospect. 

Everything seems rather difficult 
until it has been worked out and 
sampling a bulky product is no ex- 
ception to the rule. 

Sampling Bondex has been, is, 
and will be profitable both for us 
and for our customers. 


“The Farm Journal” Opens 
Detroit Office 


The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, has 
opened an office at Detroit. E. J. 
O’Sullivan, formerly a representative 
of the Curtis Puptiching Company, and 
W. A. Banks, formerly vice-president 
of McKinney, Marsh & Cushing, Inc., 
Detroit, are in charge. 








Pompeian Olive Oil Account 
to Alfred Wallerstein 


The Pompeian Corporation, Baltimore, 
packer of Pompeian Olive Oil, has 
placed its advertising account with Al- 
fred Wallerstein, Inc., New York ad 
vertising agency. Newspapers are being 
used in the larger cities. 


Gabriel Payne with “Nation's 
Business” 

Gabriel Payne has heen made Westera 
promotion manager of Nafron’s Business, 
with headquarters at Chicago. He was 
formerly with the New York office of the 
John Budd Company. . 
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} man The rough Trading “Area ‘Coverage ‘at One Low Advertising Cost! 





‘Results gained during 
the past* have justified 
se of 


 » 
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, and 
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Inc., 


selling the rich Milwaukee markerat< 
Consequently, in 1928 The Journal is presenting exclusively 
the largest Kellogg campaign ever printed in = wae papers! 
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13% 





Read by More Than Four Out of Five Milwaukee Families! 
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p OR THE FIRST 
9 MONTHS OF 
1928 THE DAILY 
NEWS CARRIED 
OVER ONE MILLION 
MORE AGATE LINES 


OF ADVERTISING 
THAN ANY OTHER 
CHICAGO DAILY 
NEWSPAPER — 


THE CHICAGO 


Chicago’s Hom@ie 











DAILY NEWS 
HAS CARRIED 
MORE ADVER- 
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Oklahoma City offers 


exceptional sales 
opportunities NOW 


ITH business better than during any 

corresponding period within the “past 

nine years; with bank deposits for 
September at $124,548,000—$2,560;000 more 
than during the same month last year ; with build- 
ing speeding forward at the rate of more than 
$1,500,000 a month and outstripping last year’s 
unprecedented growth; with a $350,000,000 cash 
crop value in the State; with a great oil field 
developing at the city’s gates, and with city popu- 
lation increasing more than 1,000 a month, Okla- 
homa City offers exceptional sales opportunities 
to manufacturers and advertisers. These oppor- 
tunities may be most: quickly: and economically 
developed by advertising in the Oklahoman and 
Times, which thoroughly and alone cover. the 

Oklahoma ae Market. 
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% DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA OMA CiTy “TIMES 


E.KATZ SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York: Chicago - Detroit 


“City Market we 3 -Kangas City « Atlanta 





GAe- OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 


also publishar of 
_The OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN 
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We Developed a Secondary Line to 
Benefit Our Major Product 


How the Addition of a Line of Electrical Products by a Toy Manufacturer 
Has Eliminated the Handicaps of a Seasonal Line 


By H. L. Trisch 


Sales Manager, The A. C. Gilbert Company 


N 1914, after five years of mak- 

ing toys from which returns 
came chiefly during the months of 
October and November, A. C. Gil- 
bert marketed an electric fan, the 
first ever to sell at the low price 
of $5. His thought was that pro- 
duction of this item, along with the 
probable addition of others of sim- 
ilar nature, would enable our com- 
pany to balance fall toy sales with 
spring and summer sales in the 
electric field. 

What happened may be summed 
up in the statement that whereas 
the first advertising to back this 
Polar Cub electric fan amounted 
to $5,000, in 1928 our extensive 
Polar Cub brand of electric prod- 
ucts is selline every month of the 
year and has a $100,000 advertis- 
ing program behind it. The 
initial fan effort to feel out a low- 
priced market has led to the open- 
ing of avast household market for 
moderate-priced, trade-marked elec- 
tric appliances, the manufacture 
of which has enabled our company 
to place its entire toy and appli- 
ance production on an even keel 
and to maintain sales the year 
round instead of chiefly during two 
fall months. 

The move that straightened out 
our production and sales curves 
was a natural evolution. Dur- 
ing the five years in which Mr. 
Gilbert had been developing his toy 
products, the outstanding one of 
which was Erector building sets 
for boys, he had made a toy elec- 
tric motor. Producing more and 
more of these motors, he looked 
around for new uses to which to 
put them, and it occurred to him 
that there was being marketed no 
low-priced electric fan. 

He helieved there would be a 
wide field not only for a cheaper 
fan but also for other less costly 
products which could be put to 


household use. If such a market 
actually were waiting to be culti- 
vated, he felt the cultivating of 
it would do several things for the 
Gilbert company. First of all, it 
would enable us to continue mak- 
ing the motor, with which we had 
had experience. There would be 
no need to invent a new item and 
build up new production facilities. 
Second, it would allow us to keep 
a steady production flow through- 
out the year of a »roduct which we 
needed for toys particularly dur- 
ing a certain few months. Third, 
and as important as any, we should 
get a consistent cash turnover in- 
stead of finding income heavy at 
one period and light at most others. 
Fourth. we should be able to keep 
our salesmen busy on a much more 
even schedule and at considerably 
less cost than was possible under 
existing toy-selling conditions alone. 


PIONEER WORK 


Accordingly, we tried out Mr. 
Gilbert’s idea that first year with 
a single apvliance, a six-inch fan 


priced at $5. Our merchandising 
proved to be very severe pioneer 
work, for the reason that distrib- 
utors would not touch our new 
product, declaring that the market 
was not large enough to make it 
worth their while to handle such a 
low-priced item. 

As a result of this negative dis- 
tribution experience, we went the 
followine vear direct to the retail 
trade. We gained considerable 
distribution. In 1916 we went a 
step farther, adding a _ second 
motor-driven household appliance 
—a mixer for drinks, mayonnaise. 
icings and so forth—and in that 
same year we started to advertise. 
At this time we used outdoor ad- 
vertising mostly. Our initial ap- 
propriation for the Polar Cub line 
that year was $5,000. 
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Distributors then began to notice 
our goods, hardware wholesalers 
being the first to take on our two 
items. Since then many hardware 
distributors have developed sepa- 
rate electric divisions to merchan- 
dise similar goods. Later, electri- 
cal .jobbers, realizing that there was 
a good market for low-priced elec- 
tric appliances after all, also took 
on our trade-marked goods, with 
the result that today practically 
all of our appliance business is 
handled by jobbers, with the ex- 
ception of demonstrations, which 
we continue to handle direct and 
which I shall touch on later. This 
year our $100,000 national adver- 
tising campaien finds business for 
us all over the United States, and 
even chain drug stores such as 
Liggett’s sell practically our en- 
tire line at full prices. 

With the spreading of distribu- 
tion and the assurance that the 
field was as productive as Mr. 
Gilbert originally believed, we have 
continued to add to the original 
fan a family of appliances whose 
chief characteristic is that they 
save household labor. The mixer 
was followed with a vibrator, a 
hair dryer and then a heater. After 
that came a ventilator for kitchen, 
bathroom or laundry. 

Each of these products, in turn, 
has received a thorough test in 
a half-dozen major sections—one 
large city in New England, in 
New York, in Pennsylvania, IIli- 
nois, Michigan, and Missouri, to- 
gether with Los Angeles and San 
Francisco on the Pacific Coast. 
These preliminary try-outs run 
practically concurrently and are not 
costly, as we go direct to an out- 
standine dealer and get him to 
work with us. We provide a per- 
centage of the advertising money 
for these trials out of our regular 
appropriation and provide also a 
demonstrator trained and paid for 
by ourselves. The tests, which 
run on the average about four 
weeks, give us a fair idea of 
what the new item will do, and 
we are then ready to take it to the 
jobber and go after full distribu- 
tion. 

Today, following this plan of 
slow and tested growth, the Polar 
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Cub family has a juice extractor 
and an electric whisk broom, with 
other additions going through 
manufacturing and merchandising 
trials at the nresent. moment. Qn 
top of this, the original six-inch 
fan at $5 has been reduced in price 
to $3.50 and eight, nine and ten- 
inch sizes added, the largest cost- 
ing only $9.95 retail. All are a 
logical outgrowth of a directed 
effort to supply to a large marke; 
advertised electrical appliances of 
daily use at low initial cost with 
subsequent economy of operation 
and with continued saving of home 
labor. 

To handle the new line with our 
toy salesmen proved not so diff- 
cult as might first seem to be the 
case, for many toy distributors 
could handle Polar Cub products 
and therefore could be sold both 
toys and electric appliances by the 
same salesman, and on the same 
visit in many instances. Before 
putting the new products on the 
market, we brought our field men 
into the factory—as we do with 
new toy items, too, in annual three 
to four-day meetings devoted to 


all problems of production and 
selling—and laid our plans before 
them. 


OVERHEAD COSTS LOWERED 


We gave them a. thorough 
grounding in the selling points of 
the fan and started them back to 
the field again, with results which 
I already have touched on. To 
keep these men on the road selling 
toys exclusively had been expen- 
sive. With the new product, sell- 
ing in months opposite those dur- 
ing which toys had their major 
sale, general overhead costs of 
maintaining our force were cot- 
siderably lowered. 

As we went along, with electric 
appliances supnlementing toys and 
with our sales experience increas- 
ing. we began to specialize on four 
major types of toys, of which 
Erector still is the feature. All 
the way along exnerience with one 
line helped us with the other. For 
example, from experience with 
toys we were able to adapt our 
demonstration plan to electric ap- 
pliances, making effective anc eco 
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nomic use of the same salesmen 
and in many cases the same demon- 
strators who knew our toy prod- 
ucts. 

Each year in November and 
December, we bring our ten field 
men off the road and set them to 
work schooling demonstrators in 
their territory who take a Gilbert 
counter in local stores and who 
are paid salary.and commission by 
us. We have about 400 demonstra- 
tors, including a second class con- 
sisting of regular store clerks who 
receive a special sales course 
through the mail, and we believe 
that they are largely responsible 
for our company’s toy success. 
What we have done along demon- 
stration lines in the electrical field 
has been copied from our success- 
ful dernonstrations in the toy field, 
and we aim eventually to get 


similar results from 200 electric 
demonstrations which will run year 
in and year out. 


DEMONSTRATORS ARE HIRED BY 
SALESMEN 


At present we are testing these 
electric demonstrations in a limited 
number of stores. The store dem- 
onstrator is hired and trained by 
our field salesman. He is paid a 
salary and a commission and he 
works for our company but with 
the co-operating store. He knows 
all about our electric line and 
keens in daily contact with the 
home office through a duplicate 
report form, the second copy of 
which we send to the field sales- 
man so that he may keep im daily 
touch with the people working 
under him. The demonstrator stays 
in a store anywhere from four 
weeks to a wear, in one instance 
our man having been with the 
same concern for fourteen months. 

We are running about fifteen of 
these electric demonstrations at 
the present time and expect to in- 
crease them to fifty or seventy-five 
in December, for the good and 
sufficient reason that the variety of 
items which have built themselves 
around the original $5 fan nucleus 
gives us a line of merchandise 
which is a year-round seller. It 
has grown from the summer item, 
the fan, to a group of products 
offering splendid sales possibilities 
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as Christmas gifts, many of them 
capable of being sold month in and 
month out. 

Our advertising policy during 
the demonstration period is to 
make a percentage allowance for 
local advertising, which the dealer 
supplements with advertising of 
his own, not less than four times 
during the demonstration period. 
This plan has been eminently suc- 
cessful in getting stores to adver- 
tise for us and with us. Because 
of such advertising effort and be- 
cause the intake from present dem- 
onstrations is from $500 to $2,000 
a month, we are heading rapidly 
toward #a nolicv of year-round 
demonstrations. 

The $100,000 which I previously 
said was taking care of our 1 
national advertising is distributed 
the vear round, too, matching pres- 
ent-day sales. the principal cam- 
paign consisting of full pages in 
one general and several women’s 
publications. A certain amount of 
outdoor advertising also has been 
done this year to take adequate 
care of our seasonable Polar Cub 
items, and we have further backed 
our general efforts with a broad- 
side to 6,000 electrically-active 
accounts. This broadside, an- 
nouncing the current Polar Cub 
national sales and advertising cam- 
paign and giving details about new 
products, new colors, new plugs, 
window display contest and dealer 
helps of manv kinds, was followed 
up with personal calls by our own 
and jobbers’ salesmen. 

Because our appliance line has 
grown considerably in the last few 
years, we have allowed this gen- 
eral advertising appropriation of 
ours to mount to 10 per cent of 
gross sales on electrical goods, but 
we expect to be able to drop back 
to the 5 per cent which we orig- 
inally set as effective for all Polar 
Cub advertising. This is, of 
course, exclusive of our toy ad- 
vertising, which this year totals 
$250,000 on a basis of 10 per cent 
of the previous year’s gross sales. 

To sum up, the gradual develop- 
ment of our family of electric ap- 
pliances has done exactly what 
Mr. Gilbert expected it to do, solv- 
ing the problem which manv other 
manufacturers in other fields have 
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long been un against—how to get 
regular turnover of production, 
sales and finances for a seasonal 
line. For Polar Cub products 
have built up a secondary ‘market 
for us which tends to become more 
and more stable and extensive. 
And this secondary market has 
given us a means to produce 
steadily the electric motor, com- 
mon to all our products, while 
building up reserves for the 
Christmas toy season, and at low- 
ered unit cost. 

The Polar Cub line also has 
kept our toy salesmen efficiently 
productive at all seasons, thus re- 
ducing overhead on toy products. 
In addition, capital, instead of re- 
maining frozen ten months of the 
year, has been allowed to turn over 
rapidly and therefore to work 
more activelv for our toys. 

Altogether, by bringing about 
financial, production and sales ben- 
efits, the development of the sec- 
ondary Polar Cub fine has enabled 
our company to expand more 
freely, constructively and economi- 
cally in the primary field of toys— 
which alwavs has been and still 
is our major market. 


J. A. Drake & Sons to Start 
Advertising Campaign 

J. A. Drake & Sons, Inc., maker of 
Jadson’s fercrome valves, has appointed 
the Los Angeles office of James Houli- 
han, Inc., advertising agency, to con- 
duct an advertising one in trade 
papers and aviation publications, fea- 
turing Jadson valves. 


H. R. Van Pelt with Frank 
Seaman Agency 


H. R. Van Pelt, formerly with the 
Sweeney & James Company, Cleveland, 
has joined Frank Seaman, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, as an account 
representative. 


Thorens Lighter Account to 
Lyon Agency 
Thorens, Inc., New York, maker of 
Thorens automatic lighter, manufactured 
in Switzerland, has placed its adver- 
tising account with the Lyon Advertis- 
ing Agency, Inc., New York. 


“Liberty” to Change Size 


Beginning with its issue of January 
12, 1929, Liberty, New York, will 
change its format, resulting in an ad- 
vertising page size of 7 by 10% inches. 
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“The New Yorker” Adds to 
Staff 


Richard E, Mann, for six years Ney 
York representative of the Boot ond 
Snoe Recorder and, recently, secretary 
of the Jacobsen Forbes Publishing 
Company, has joined the New Yor 
advertising staff of The New Yorke 

Clifford S. Ensinger, recently on the 
advertising staff of the Scientific 
American, New York, has_ joined the 
Chicago staff of The New Yorker. be. 
fore joining the Scientific American he 
was with the International Silver (om. 
pany, Meriden, Conn., as a salesman, 


E. R. Dibrell, Vice-President, 
Celanese Corporation 


Edwin R. Dibrell, executive  yice. 
president in charge of advertising for 
R. H. Macy & Company, Inc., New 
York, has been made vice-president, di- 
rector and member of the executive 
committee of the Celanese Corporation 
of America, at that city. He will as. 
sume his new duties about the first of 
the year. Before joining R. H. Macy 
& Company, he was vice-president and 
senior divisional merchandise manager 
of Lord & Taylor, with which concern 
he started as a clerk nine gears before. 


Edwards, Ewing & Jones 
Changes Name 


_Edwards, Ewing & Jones, Inc., New 
York and Philadelphia, advertising 
agency, has changed its name to Ewing, 
Jones & Higgins; Inc. The name 
change has been made to _ include 
Alfred K. Higgins who has been vice- 
president of the company since 1926. 
The officers of the new corporation are 
Joseph Ewing, president, homas M 
Jones, vice-president and treasurer, and 
Mr. Higgins, vice-president. 


Appointed to Represent 
Sacramento “Union” 


The Sacramento, Calif., Union has 
appointed Conger & Moody, publishers’ 
representatives, as its advertising rep 
resentative West of Denver. Lorenzen 
and Thompson, Inc., publishers’ repre- 
sentative, has been appointed to repre 
sent this paper in territory East of the 
Rocky Mountains. 


Mercedes Benz Appoints 
Arthur Hirshon Agency 


_The Mercedes Benz Company, New 
York, motor cars, has appointed the 
Arthur Hirshon Company, Toe. adver- 
tising agency of that city, to direct its 
ae account. Magazines will be 
used. 


Sugar Institute Appoints 
N. W. Ayer 


The Sugar Institute, Inc., New York, 


has appointed Ayer & Son to 
direct its advertising account. 
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The NEWS is the 
daily buying guide 
for more than 
135,000 families 


— the greatest regular-subscriber 
newspaper audience in Indiana. 


The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
Ags The Indianapolis Radius 


. DAN A. CARROLL Ce s * 
New York: “110 East 42nd St. Chicago: 74.’ Tower Bldg. 


LUTZ 


WS CIRCULATION IS 98% HOME-DELIVERED 
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Dominant Evening Newspaper 


Dominant four-color advertisements 
added to black and white schedules have 
produced unusual results in the New 


York Market. 


The Saturday Home Journal—Maga- 
zine Section of the New York Evening 
Journal—offers the only daily opportu- 
nity in New York to present an adver- 


tising story in COLOR. 


Color lifts your product above all com- 
petition, secures dominance, increases 
the movement of goods and adds empha- 
sis and interest to the balance of your 


schedule. 


With commandingly impressive color 
advertisements new dealers can be se- 
cured more easily and old dealers’ in- 
terest quickened. Initial orders are 
greater and repeat orders are larger. 
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We have proved these things to many 
of the leading advertising agencies and 
sales managers of America and stand 
ready to prove them to you. 


One advertiser attributes 1,200 new 
accounts to the strength of color pages 
alone. 


Another traced six carloads of mer- 
chandise sold through color pages in the 
Saturday Home Journal. 


A third made largest net profits for 
New York in history of company. 


A fourth gained 50 per cent general 
and 100 per cent chain store distribution 
in six weeks. 


26 agencies and a score of advertisers 
have used COLOR in the Saturday Home 
Journal to produce big results. Let us 
show you their proven sales records. 


NEW YORK 
VENING JOURNAL 


One of the 28 Hearst Newsparers read 
by more than twenty million people 
HICAGO: DETROIT: NEW YORK: ROCHE STER: BOSTON: 
Hearst Book Tower 9 East Temple 5 Winthrop 
Buildin Building 40th Street Bvilding Square 
mber of International News Service and Universal Service 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Detroit’s Growth and Prosperity 
Calls for Advertising Action 


N JUST one year, 1927, Detroit built 8 
I hotels, 26 office buildings, 5 public build- 


ings, 480 apartment buildings, 131 fac- 

tories, 33 schools, 12 clubs, 40 churches, 
7,667 residences, 11 theaters, 96 garages, 263 
gasoline filing stations, 45 warehouses, 2 hospitals 
and 464 stores. Detroit thus builds for the 
future. Advertisers would do well to keep 
abreast of Detroit’s growth, winning a market 
for their goods now which can not help but bring 
returns in increasing volume later. All the more 
is Detroit an exceptional opportunity because one 
newspaper — The News — reaches four out of 
every five homes taking any English newspaper. 


The Detroit News 


New York Office The HOME newspaper Chicago Office 
I. A. KLEIN, 50 E. 42nd St. 


J. E. LUTZ, 6 No. Michigas 








A.B.C. Expired Subscription Limit 
Now Three Months 


Important Moves toward Getting Cleaner Circulation Made at Bureau’s 
Annual Convention 


|S Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, in its fifteenth annual 
-onvention held at Chicago  ldst 
ek, unanimously decided that the 
riod allowed for subscriptions to 
in arrears should be three 
mths hereafter, instead of six 
onths. Everybody was surprised 

t the ease with which the resolu- 
tion went through. It had been 
the subject of weighty discussion 
by the Bureau’s board of directors 
and had been given special con- 
sideration by President P: L. 
Thomson in his annual report. 
Then, with something near fear 
and trembling, it was submitted to 
the various divisions for what 


was expected to be an acrimonious 
discussion with agreement 
problematical. 

The newspaper, magazine, busi- 
ness-paper, advertising agents’ and 


only 


advertisers’ divisions accepted the 
suggestion with little comment, ap- 
parently regarding it as a perfectly 
natural, inevitable upward move 
toward securing cleaner and better 
circulation. When the subject tame 
up in the newspaper division; the 
publishers of one accord raised 
their voices in its favor. After 
several had expressed the wish that 
the rule might go even further and 
automatically cut off subscriptions 
on the day they expired, Walter 
\. Strong, publisher of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, who was pre- 
siding, asked that all in the room 
who followed the latter practice at 
present should stand. Nearly one- 
half stood. With this sort of back- 
ground the way was clear for the 
passage of the resolution when it 
came before the main convention. 
The only point on which the vari- 

divisions differed was that of 
setting a day for the change to go 
into effect, the recommendations 
ranging all the way from three 
months to a year. As finally 
passed, the resolution provides that 
the time for the new rule to take 
hold should be left to the discre- 


tion of the board of directors, giv- 
ing full consideration to the prob- 
lems of the publishers involved. 

Another indication of the Bu- 
reau’s policy of working progres- 
sively toward tightening up on cir- 
culation practices with a view to 
increasing quality of circulation, is 
to be seen in an amendment to the 
rules and regulations, also unani- 
mously passed, governing subscrip- 
tions to publications sold in com- 
bination. As amended this rule 
now reads: 


On and after July 1, 1930, where 
subscriptions for two or more "publica- 
tions are sold in combination, the price 
for such combination shall be the price 
of the highest priced publication, plus 
not less than 20 per cent of the com- 
bined regular subscription prices of the 
other publications in the combination, 
provided that the price shall in no case 
be less than 50 per cent of the combined 
regular subscription prices. 


The previous rule, which was 
passed at the 1927 convention, made 
it 10 per cent where the new rule 
now provides 20 per cent. 


A NEW MEMBERSHIP DIVISION 


While in the business of improv- 
ing circulation quality, the Bureau 
passed a resolution asking that the 
board of directors “make a study 
of the desirability and feasibility 
of creating a new membership di- 
vision of the Bureau to embrace 
subscription agencies and other 
wholesale distributing agencies 
whose production of subscriptions 
shall be subject to audit.” 

This action was taken as a result 
of remarks by President Thomson 
about abuses which have crept into 
the subscription agency business. 

“Certain agencies,” he _ said, 
“operate on the basis of taking 100 
per cent of the subscription price, 
employing canvassers to produce 
the business. There may be cases 
where 100 per cent commissions 
are justified, as in the selling of 
publications with a low subscrip- 
tion price where the entire amount 
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must be spent on the expense of a 
thorough canvass. It has been the 
consistent experience of the Bu- 
reau that subscriptions thus secured 
must be subjected to verification 
letter tests. 

“Not only do serious deductions 
invariably follow, but a_ hostile 
state of mind toward the publisher 
by reasons of unfilled promises of 
these non-controllable canvassers is 
the rule rather than the exception. 
A deduction made on an A. B. C. 
publication when the — subscriber 
says he paid nothing for it or in 
some other way it falls short of 
the Bureau’s standard penalizes him 
in favor of a non-A. B. C. com- 
petitor who is free to count them. 
Renewals are infrequent and in 


general the circulation represents 
a below-par value to the advertiser. 


CIRCULATION DISTINCTION 


“In our new magazine form a 
distinction is being made between 
circulation produced by the can- 
vasser working directly for the 
publisher and remitting to the pub- 
lisher or the publisher’s agent, and 
the uncontrolled canvasser who sells 
coupon cards to the subscriber, good 
for a short time subscription, the 
agent retaining the full amount 
collected; and these 100 per cent 
commission channels of production 
are for the first time set forth 
where they can be recognized and 
counted. It has been suggested that 
the Bureau admit to membership 
subscription agencies whose prac- 
tice is above reproach so that the 
business which they legitimately 
produce can be properly accredited 
on an A. B. C. report. Whether 
or not this be done, certainly the 
publishers in their groups, for the 
good of their own business, and the 
advertisers and agents, on their 
part, ought to awaken to the men- 
ace of the practices which are now 
in common use, and call upon the 
subscription agencies to clean house 
forthwith. 

“Certainly our publishers do not 
wish to pay good money to these 
agencies for subscriptions for which 
the publishers do not get credit in 
their A. B. C. audits and which, 
by the very nature of the case, are 
not renewable in anything like nor- 
mal quantities. Advertisers and 
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agencies should do their part by ex- 
amining carefully the A. B. C. re- 
ports to see how much busines 
is secured through those channels.” 

The Bureau ordered that its ; 
nual conventions continue to 
held in Chicago, as has been ti 
case ever since it was organiz 
The advertisers’ division | 
brought in a resolution provid 
that, as an experiment, the 1°2 
convention be held in some East 
ern city, probably Washing 
This was proposed as a means 
ascertaining whether such a cha: 
would result in a greater att 
dance and more interest on the pa 
of advertisers. Ever since O. C. 
Harn became managing director he 
has been trying, with some measure 
of success, to increase the adver- 
tiser membership. He proposed, a 
year ago, that the Association of 
National Advertisers and the Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising 
Agencies should hold their annual 
conventions in Chicago, as a per- 
manent proposition, during what 
has come to be known as A. B. C. 
Week. It was his thought that the 
dates could be so arranged that a 
considerable number of advertise:s 
and agents would thus be able to 
stay over for the A. B. C. meeting. 
For various reasons these organi- 
zations did not see fit to make the 
change and then it was proposed 
that the Bureau, in effect, should 
go to them. 

The board of directors had the 
matter under consideration and then 
decided to put it up to the full 
membership. President Thomson, 
in his annual address, expressed 
himself as being favorable to the 
experiment. The proposition was 
voted down by an overwhelminz 
majority, the consensus of opinion 
being that the interests of the 
Bureau would be unnecessarily 
jeopardized by taking the annual 
meefing around from city to city, 
to say nothing of the large ex- 
pense involved in transporting the 
necessary clerical staff from the 
main office in,Chicago each yea: 
It was provided, however, that the 
board of directors should canvass 
the members to ascertain thei: 
sentiment as to a possible chance 
of date of the annual meeting wit! 
the view of better suiting the con- 
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venience of the majority. 

The president reported that the 
Bureau has added three 
auditors and is proposing to secure 
several more. This has been done 
to avoid having the Bureau’s regu- 
lar service to members slowed 
down by long drawn out investiga- 
tions of local newspaper situations, 
several of which have been made 
during the last year. 

“Your board of directors,” Mr. 
Thomson said, “sitting as a court, 
has spent days listening to the re- 
cital of amazing evidence of de- 
liberate and successful efforts to 
misrepresent newspaper circulation 
figures. It has suspended from 
membership three dailies—two of 
them newspapers of outstanding 
influence and a hitherto honorable 
name. Similar charges are now be- 
fore the board with respect to other 
properties. Is it not time for the 
members of this Bureau to call a 
halt on crooked circulation prac- 
tices? The Bureau can continue 
indefinitely to suspend or otherwise 
discipline offenders but the condi- 
tion will never be permanently cor- 
rected until owners of publications 
recognize that these practices are 
morally wrong and economically 
unsound. They should not be con- 
doned.” 

Expiring terms on the board of 
directors were filled as follows: 


Advertisers: Verne Burnett, General 
Motors Corp., Detroit; Ralph Starr But- 
ler, Postum Company, Inc., New York; 
Edward T. Hall, Ralston Purina Com- 

n St. Louis; William A. Hart, 
E i du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington; Frank W. Harwood, American 
Tobacco Co., , New York; L. A. 
McQueen, The B. Goodrich Company, 
Akron; Charles W. Stokes, Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co., Montreal. 

Advertising Agents: Ernest I. Mitchell 
Mitchell-Faust vertices Co., Chicago 

Negpenapert:. David B. Plum, Troy, 
N. Y.. Record; J, F. Bresnahan, New 
York World; tke Burbach, St. Louis 
Post- Dispatch. 

Magazines: F. W. Stone, American 
Review of Reviews, New York. 

Farm Papers: Marco Morrow, The 
Capper Publications, Topeka. Kan.; 
fs x Allen, Dakota Farmer, Aberdeen, 


Britton, 


Business Papers: Mason 
New 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. Inc., 
York. 


All of these represent re-elections 


with the exception of Mr. Bur- 


bach, who takes the place of W. B. 


trained ° 
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Bryant of the Paterson, N. J, 
Press-Guardian, and Mr. Allen, 
who succeeds Horace C. Klein, of 
the Webb Publishing Company, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

The newly organized board of 
directors re-elected P. L. Thom- 
son as president, Ernest I. Mitchell 
as secretary and E. R. Shaw, of 
Power Plant Engineering, Chicago, 
as treasurer. O. C. Harn continues 
as managing director. 

The Bureau, by a standing vote, 
expressed its thanks to President 
Thomson, Managing Director 
Harn, Chief Auditor Chandler and 
their staffs for the good work they 
have done during the last year, re- 
sulting in increased efficiency. 
Thanks also were extended to F. R. 
Davis, of the General Electric 
Company, and the other members 
of the committee on form revision 
for their “successful efforts in at- 
taining the betterments evidenced 
on the new magazine form.” 

Paul Block was officially thanked 
for entertaining the visiting mem- 
bers of the Bureau at a theater 
party. 


J. J. O’Brien to Join Brokaw 
and Company 


John J. O’Brien, advertising manager 
of the Second Ward Savings Bank an1 
Second Ward Securities Company, Mil 
waukee, has been appointed sales pro- 
motion manager of Brokaw and Com- 
pany, Chicago, investment bankers. He 
will take over -his new duties on No- 
vember 1. 


H. van H. Proskey to Leave 
Frank Seaman 


H. van H. Proskey has resigned as 
secretary and a director of Frank Sea- 
man, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, effective November 15. 


‘ . 
“The Car Card” Adds to Staff 

Walter S. Newhouse, Jr., has been 
made assistant editor of “The 
Card,” New York, succeeding A. 
Holmes, resigned. James Daniels, 
formerly with The Bank Director, has 
joined the editorial staff. 


D. A. Ford Joins Lee EF.’ 
Donnelley Agency 


Ford has joined The Lee | 
Cleveland _adver- 
Sn agency, in charge of market re- 


D. A. 
Donnelley Company, 
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Announcing | 


KY W 


under t, 
CHICAGO 


Programs that 
‘are unexcelled 
anywhere co 


Such sparkling talent as Isham Jones and his Con- 
gress Hotel orchestra, Ted Fiorita and his Edge- 
water Beach Orchestra and the famous studio 
orchestra under the direction of Jules Herbuveaux, 
are daily features on its programs. In addition, 
noted stage and opera stars and selected talent 
from the middle west, who are famed the country 
over, provide entertainment that brings applause 
letters by the thousands from radio fans. 

Probably no station has greater listener interest 
than K.Y.W. A pioneer in the middle western 
radio field it has always been i ly popular. 
Now with the exceptional talent it controls and 
with amplified facilities, it has become the leading 
station in this section. 





CHICAGOS 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by 
more than twenty million people 
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ighty Radio Merger 


OPERATED 
BY 
WESTINGHOUSE 


= 


rection of the 
RALD ano EXAMINER 


UST a few short weeks ago occured a most im- 
portant radio merger. Under a new arrange- 
ent station. W.E.B.H. relinquished its place in the 
dio field and merged its facilities with K.Y.W.- 
FK.X, which station, operated by Westing- 
ouse and now under the direction of the Chi- 
go Herald and Examiner, takes its place as 
e of the mightiest stations in the country. 
top the Congress Hotel it daily provides 
he mid-west with sixteen hours of con- 
nuous broadcasting . . . featuring pro- 
rams that touch upon the interests of 
e in its every phase. 
Every type of high class entertain- 
nt is on its programs including 
ys features . . . famous orches- 
as... home economics .. . 
ducational talks . . . agricul- 
ural features . . . grand opera 
. comedy politics 
. sports and religion, 
For information on avail- 
able hours, rates and other 
details as well as contract 
forms, address George W. 
Bolling II, 326 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago, IIl. 


AADIO STATION... 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
ember of Associated Press 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Henry Ford has predicted 
the possibility of making and 
selling 10,000 cars a day 

by next spring — 

right now is a good time 

to make your plans to 


cover the Detroit market 
in 1929. 


The Detroit Times sells 
over 300,000 copies daily 
and reaches about three 
out of every four 

families in Detroit. 


“The Trend is to The Times” 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by 
more than twenty million people 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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How the Westinghouse Sales Pro- 
motion Department Functions 





A Sales Promotion Personnel Is Ambidextrous—It Knows How to Sell 
and It Knows How to Advertise 


By George Maertz 


Philadelphia District Advertising Manager, Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


MANY of us, as advertising 
1 men, live so closely to our 
work and think so much of the 
mechanics of advertising—copy, 
layout, borders, engravings, type, 
etc., that we sometimes uncon- 
sciously overlook the “spirit” of 
advertising. What may be good 
advertising is not necessarily good 
selling. Conversely, a salesman, 
of necessity, is also interested 
chiefly in one thing—getting orders. 
Constantly selling against an estab- 
lished quota, perhaps; frequently 
called upon. to adjust some trouble 
in the field, expected to average a 
certain number of calls per day— 
many factors take up so much of 
his time that he lives day by day 
with the dominating thought that 
he must spend only enough time 
with a customer to get an order. 
And in a company marketing a 
varied line of products he quite 
naturally follows the line wf least 
resistance and concentrates his sell- 
ing efforts on those items for 
which he has a particular fancy or 
which offer the least sales resist- 
ance, and the other lines suffer. 

Now a systematic series of sales 
promotion efforts, with a due ap- 
preciation and recognition of the 
“spirit” of advertising and of the 
“spirit” of selling, can do much to 
put all forms of advertising to 
work and make the ground fertile 
for the direct selling effort to fol- 
low. It can do much to help the 
salesman not only sell more of the 
products in which he is particu- 
larly interested, but in raising his 
average for the sale of all lines so 
that he becomes a many-products 
salesman instead of a_ limited- 
products salesman. 

In the Westinghouse organiza- 


Portion of an address delivered be- 
fore the recent convention at Phila- 
delphia of the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association. 





tion a sales promotion personnel, 
under the general advertising 
manager, is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of putting advertising 
and advertising ideas more effec- 
tively to work. How does this 
sales promotion personnel func- 
tion in co-ordinating the activities 
of the advertising and selling 
effort? 

First, and most important, it is 
responsible for the development of 
a comprehensive and well balanced 
sales plan, with a definite objec- 
tive. I think you will all agree 
that any advertising effort to be 
effective must first have a definite 
plan in mind. Detached advertis- 
ing effort consisting of one or two 
pieces of direct mail, one or. two 
trade-paper advertisements, or one 
or two pieces of any advertising 
medium that does not form a part 
of a very definite plan to accom- 
plish a set purpose is, in my opin- 
ion, of little or no value. Some- 
times, I fear, the printer or publi- 
cation gets more results out of 
such efforts than the advertiser. 
This, of course, is the advertiser’s 


fault. Yet, I know, from experi- 
ence and observation, that this 
takes place almost every day 


among some advertisers. 

So in helping to develop a work: 
able sales plan we must ascertain 
a few pertinent facts. This is one 
of the fundamentals of advertis- 
ing, yet strange as it may seem, 
much of the terrific waste that 
exists in advertising today is be- 
cause due consideration has not 
been given to ascertaining these 
facts and then incorporating them 
in a workable plan. 

For instance: Just what does the 
sales department want a certain 
advertising effort to accomplish? 
Is it to be a purely educational 
effort to establish a broad back- 
ground for a new product, or a 
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new application of an old product? 
Is it to produce inquiries with a 
certain plan of follow-up? Is it 
to sell direct through the mail? 
Is it something in which the job- 
ber or dealer can play a part, no 
matter how small? What is the 
potential market for the product? 
How much is it worth to move the 
product from the factory? Is the 
sales force geared up to do this 
particular job at this time or does 
something else interfere? Is the 
object to develop a whole industry 
on all the company’s products ap- 
plicable to that industry so as to 
make it company-conscious ? 
There is nothing new or spec- 
tacular in this method of approach- 
ing the problem. Any good ad- 
vertiser will say that such things 
are understood. And yet it is 
amazing how often the advertising 
effort is foreign to the sales effort, 
or how little the selling effort is 


wedded to the advertising effort, 
showing a lack of unity on the 
part of two departments which 
should function as one. 

Suppose it is desired to initiate 
a sales promotion effort in one in- 


dustry to make it company-con- 
scious. What are some of the 
steps taken? The sales promotion 
personnel to develop a workable 
plan must first have some statis- 
tics. The sales department has, 
or should have, ready access to 
statistics and facts pertaining to 
the industry selected for sales 
stimulation. Why not make use 
of them? 

Take the paper and pulp indus- 
try as an example. How large is 
it? What is its invested capital? 
What is its annual dollar produc- 
tion? How many mills? Where 
are they located? What is the 
estimated total annual demand for 
a particular kind of equipment? 
How much of this business do we 
obtain? How much should we 
obtain as a fair share? Who are 
the chief competitors? What dif- 
ferent pieces of apparatus find a 
ready market in this industry? 

These facts are necessary not 
alone to help shape’ the quantity 
and nature of the advertising ef- 
fort to be exerted. They enable the 
salesman to form a better picture 
of a particular industry as a whole 
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instead of in terms of a half dozen 
plants that may be located in his 
immediate territory; they give him 
a more intimate perspective of his 
market. They dramatize the part he 
plays to justify his position in the 
economic distribution of his line. 
Having ascertained the above for 
our plan, we next study the forms 
of advertising and advertising 
mediums that can best be used to 
reach this market effectively, eco- 
nomically and _ satisfactorily. 

I may say here that general pub- 
lications, such as circulars, leaflets, 
folders, etc., descriptive of our 
apparatus, are standard literature 
with us, being extensively used in 
everyday correspondence by the 
sales department. But we have 
found that these publications can 
be very effectively used in many 
of our direct-mail campaigns as a 
part of the whole advertising and 
sales plan. When it is felt ex- 
pedient to incorporate additional 
forms of advertising literature in 
any particular activity, the me- 
chanics of producing such other 
pieces can readily be set into mo- 
tion. Production of such material 
becomes an easy matter when one 
knows what one wants or should 
have. Even preprints and reprints 
of trade-paper advertisements are 
utilized ‘as mailing pieces. 

Now that we have studied our 
market for one industry and de- 
veloped a definite plan to reach it, 
we chart our course to a fixed 
destination propelled by the mo- 
tive power of all forms of adver- 
tising necessary to reach port. 

The more important and more 
expensive publications are not sent 
out promiscuously—they must be 
requested by interested individuals. 
This acts as a sort of test to de- 
termine how seriously the trade 
takes our efforts. The unusually 
high average of returns from such 
mailings proves conclusively to us 
that we are on the right track, 
that our advertising must be of 
interest, that all these sales aids 
form a broad, fertile background, 
that our products do receive con- 
sideration. 

Many times the returns total 50 
to 60 per cent of all names mailed. 
Many requests are continually re- 
ceived for some suitable binder fo 
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O DATE nearly 

30,000 people 

have inspected the 

four Master Model 

Homes sponsored by 

The Free Press in 
Detroit. 

q 


OMPLETELY 
furnished and 
decorated by Crowley 
Milner & Co. of De- 
troit and builtof stand- 
ard, nationally known 
buildingmaterialsafter 
designs submitted in 
The Free Press Arch- 


itectural Competition, 
these homes have 
formed a striking ob- 
ject lesson to the pres- 
ent and prospective 
Detroit home owner. 


q 


O newspaper en- 
terprise can be 
productive of more 


The Detro 


VERREE & 
National 


New York Chicago 
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permanent worth than 
such a movement. 
Home owning and 
home keeping after all 
represent the basic 
market of all America. 
Practically all adver- 
tising has the home as 
its objective. Stimulate 
the erection of good 
homes—of beauty and 
aesthetic values in the 
home, then is the mar- 
ket for all merchandise 
automatically broad- 
enedandstrengthened. 


q 

ERE then is per- 
sonally con- 
ducted assistance in 
making advertising in 
The Detroit Free 
Press of constantly in- 
creasing value and ef- 

fectiveness. 


CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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be supplied so that the recipient 
may save the advertising pieces 
mailed him for future information 
and consideration. Acknowledg- 
ment from presidents, and other 
high executives of industrial plants 
and even from electricians and 
mechanics in overalls are frequent 
occurrences. In practically every 
mailing we tie-in the salesman in 
some way, asking the recipient to 
discuss with our representative 
when he calls a particular feature 
of the product mentioned, ask to 
see a sample our representative 
has with him, or to get more inti- 
mate engineering details from him, 
etc.—anything to keep the sales- 
man more alert to offer his cus- 
tomer a service. 

Need I say that the salesmen 
must be kept in constant touch 
with whatever is done? In such 
endeavors the right hand should 
always know what the left hand 
is doing. The complete plan, its 
purposes, its objectives, its me- 
chanics of operation, etc., should 
be presented him, in some form. 
One thing is sure: by the time we 
have finished making an industry 
Westinghouse-conscious, let us say, 
the salesman himself knows more 
about his market, his possibilities 
and certainly more about the com- 
plete line of the goods he has to 
sell. And what is more he knows 
the value of well directed adver- 
tising effort and uses it. 

I sometimes think that advertis- 
ing is being asked to carry too 
heavy a load. Beyond a certain 
point advertising cannot go on 
alone. It longs for the company 
of good salesmen and good deal- 
ers. Too often does advertising 
bring a customer to our very doors 
only to be driven away by indiffer- 
ent salesmanship. As advertising 
men, however, we should not, we 
cannot, sit idly or mutely by and 
with a shrug of our shoulders say, 
“well, the advertising is O. K., but 
the sales department is at fault,” 
no matter whether it be the sales 
force of the manufacturer, the 
jobber or the dealer. As advertis- 
ing men we have a product to sell 
—not alone the product we are ad- 
vertising, but the advertising itself. 
It is our problem—zwe must solve 
it. It is but right in the scheme 
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of things that advertising effort 
should lead. But it is also our re- 
sponsibility to see that every pos- 
sible use is made of the product 
emanating from the advertising 
laboratory to the end that it ful- 
fills its productive destiny. I sub- 
mit to you that sales promotion is 
the tool which can most effectively 
accomplish this mission. 

sales promotion personnel is 
ambidextrous. It knows how to 
sell and it knows how to advertise. 

Being ambidextrous, it knows 
more intimately just what adver- 
tising assistance the sales depart- 
ment needs or should have. It 
knows how to translate advertising 
efforts and ideas into a graphic 
language for the salesmen to use 
effectively. 

It knows how to plan the work 
to do. 

It knows how to work the plan. 

It knows how to make salesmen 
better advertising men. 

It knows how to make advertis- 
ing men better salesmen. 

It knows how to reduce the time 
element between the appearance of 
an advertising effort and action by 
the reader in buying. 

Sales promotion is advertising 
insurance. 

There are many factors in- 
volved in the effective and eco- 
nomic distribution of goods, but 
advertising and selling are ad- 
mittedly outstanding in impor- 
tance. Any influence brought to 
bear in developing these two fac- 
tors to a higher and more produc- 
tive plane may certainly be re- 
garded as a valuable aid in solving 
some of the problems confronting 
the advertiser in this “Age of 
Distribution.” Surely the instru- 
ment of sales promotion. forcefully 
and intelligently used, is such an 
influence. 





C. L. Fisher Leaves Fisher- 
Wilson Agency 


C. L. Fisher, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Fisher-Wilson Ad 
vertising Agency, St. Louis, has dis- 
posed of his interest in that company. 
He organized the agency in 1904. 

Miss D. E. Nirdlinger, who joined 
the agency as secretary-treasurer one 
year after its organization, and who has 
been vice-president for the past eleven 
years, has also disposed of her interest. 
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What’s back of the space 
you buy? 


HE newspaper offering full value to advertisers 

sells something more than white space. In 
Jacksonville and Florida, The Florida Times-Union 
backs*the space you buywith 4 record of sixty-three 
yédts. of sound growth, of building public confi- 
denee, of consistent public setvice. That's the ‘‘un- 
earned increment’ YOU get when you advertise in 
the Times-Union. Valuable? You bet it is—because 
it takes years of hard work t6 build even a little.of{ 
it. You cart see what it mearis te YOU—beécause *: 
confidence’in the Times-Union means confidence in 
its advertisers. Your schedule can't be complete, if 
you sell in the South, without 


The Florida Times-Anion 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA: 


Represented nationally by 
REYNOLDS - FITZGERALD, Inc. 
» (Formerly Benjamin & Kentnor Company ) 
New York . . « « 2 West asth Street Philadelphifa. . . 1524 Chestnut Street 
Chicago . . . 203N. Wabash Avenue LosAngeles . . . 117 West oth Street 
San Francisco . . . . $8 Sutter Street 
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850,000 Identified Subscribers 


50 East 42nd Street New York City 
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Still Fillin 
Cash Registers 


for Northwestern Merchants 


Money from Northwestern dairy herds is pouring in on 
retail merchants. In Minnesota alone nearly 35% of the 
farm income is from dairy products. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture says: 


“The dairy industry is in relatively good shape 
with prices at about the highest level since 1920, 
with feed prices easing off and with cows at very 
high prices.” 

The Northwest also has a bumper corn crop this year, 
and with high prices for their beeves and hogs, they’re 
willing and able to buy your product. This is shown by 
the fact that during the first six months of 1928 farmers in 
the ninth Federal Reserve district spent $75,000 more for 
tractors than in the same months of 1927. 


The one weekly farm paper covering the rich agricultural 
Northwest is 





\WZ 


THE@&EZARMER 


The Northwest's Only Weekly Farm Paper 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
307 No. Michigan Ave., 250 Park Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. New York 


A Northwestern Institution Since 1882 
Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 
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Don’t Overload That Blunderbuss 
of Humor 


Or Inclination to Buy the Product May Be Shattered 


By Irvin M. Shafrin 


Copy Director, C. E. 


H' YWARD DICKINSON’S airy 
little article* appealing for 
more humor in advertising is a 
praiseworthy tribute to tolerance 
and the generosity of human na- 
ture. But the blunderbuss, I am 
afraid, becomes a boomerang in 
most cases. Essentially, there is 
nothing humorous about spending 
money ; most of us work too blamed 
hard for it to let it go with a 
laugh. I might be reminded of 
the many thousands spent for Chap- 
lin's movies and Ed Wynn's an- 
tics, but this is entirely and apart 
from advertising, which endeavors 
to sell a commodity and not enter- 
tainment. 

Take Bill Gronick, for example, 
an average buyer of goods. Bill is 
a hard-working foreman in a ma- 
chine shop. His personal inven- 
tory includes a wife and four chil- 
dren. He has payments to make 
on his home, and taxes. There is 
an automobile to keep up, and in- 
numerable bills to meet each month. 
His assets and his liabilities are 
sparring and dueling with each 
other continually. Life is a most 
serious business, with the other fel- 
low enjoying the comical aspects at 
Bill’s expense. 

Mr. Gronick buys sugar because 
he has to—his coffee won't taste 
right without it. He buys shoes 
and school-books for Henry and 
Olga because his fatherhood must 
be respectable. Duty compels him 
to spend money for these things, 
and when he is compelled to spend 
he is like a mule at the end of a 
rope. He will, on occasion, sneak 
off to a burlesque show with two 
or three of the boys; this is sheer 
pleasure, albeit he justifies his ex- 
enditure in his own mind even 
then. His mate never hears of it. 

Let us turn the spotlight on Mrs. 
Gronick. Every day she scans the 


_““Let’s Borrow the .Flit Blunderbuss 
of Humor,” October 11, 1928, page 10. 


Falls Service Company 


depa-tment store advertisements to 
see what can be bought for 69 cents, 
89 cents and $1.19. Suppose that 
instead of the realistic illustrations 
and detailed descriptions these ad- 
vertisements began lampooning the 
uses of aprons, printed voiles and 
aluminum cooking pots. Mrs. Gro- 
nick would instantly becorne doubt- 
ful, resentful, suspicious. Her pur- 
chasing mood expires; her buying 
sense, formerly acute, becomes dull. 
Mrs. Gronick becomes impregna- 
ble; nothing funny about spending 
money for her. 
WHY DO YOU BUY SOAP? 

Consider Mr. Dickinson’s cita- 
tions of soap and automobiles. 
Granted that there are many human 
and really comical adventures that 
befall the users of these commodi- 
ties. But comic advertising will 
not accelerate their sale. True, 
people often slip on a bar of soap ; 
sometimes children even swallow it. 
But a given brand of soap is 
bought because it prevents body 
odor, because it floats or because 
it is fragrant. Certainly not be- 
cause it is so hard to find when it 
slithers under the tub. 

The counter argument might be 
advanced that people are keen for 
clowns in a circus, amusing vaude- 
ville performers, comic strips, Milt 
Gross and Bugs Baer. They re- 
act in identical fashion when they 
see an amusing advertisement. 
They laugh, they mention it to 
their friends; the name of the ad- 
vertised product lingers at the tip 
of their tongues, but do they buy 
that product? Contrarily, and un- 
fortunately, it assumes the same 
significance in their minds as Mutt 
and Jeff, Andy Gump or the Katz- 
enjammer Kids. 

I will admit that humor could be 
used effectively to stir the purchas- 
ing instincts of a man like Bernard 
Shaw or Sinclair Lewis, who can- 
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not be influenced by ordinary ad- 
vertising. But to the rank and 
file of us the spending or investing 
of money is a serious proposition ; 
humor in advertising borders on 
levity. Commodities like toy bal- 
loons, masquerade costumes, all-day 
suckers and the like are in their 
proper environment when humor- 
ously advertised. But when you 
come to automobiles, washing ma- 
chines and shoes it’s another story. 

The blunderbuss of humor should 
not be loaded with too much buck- 
shot. The advertiser is likely to 
get burnt; the prospective pur- 
chaser’s inclination to buy the 
product may be shattered into a 
million useless bits. The purpose 
of humor is entertainment; the 
prime purpose of advertising is 
salesmanship. Let the lampooning 
drummer enter the hardware store 
of a country merchant and see how 
far his “line” gets him. It is the 
same with the reader of advertis- 
ing. Humorous advertising cam- 
paigns are seldom sustained. They 
are tried as an experiment; they do 
not get beyond that stage. 

I have witnessed many “serious” 
advertisements being laughed at, 
but I have yet to see a humorous 
advertisement taken seriously. 


Clement Ehret Heads Office 
Equipment Institute 


Clement Ehret has been elected presi- 
dent of the Office Equipment Institute. 
His duties in this position will not 
conflict with his present work as_vice- 
resident in charge of sales of the 
nternati Business Machines Cor- 
poration, New York. Other officers 
elected are L. C. Stowell, Dictaphone 
Corporation, vice-president, and fr. ) & 
Russell, Remington Rand Business Ser- 
vice, Inc., secretary and treasurer. 








New Account for Syracuse 
Agency 
The Handy Washer Company, Syra- 
cuse, +» manufacturer of washing 
machines, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with The Z. L. Potter Company, 
advertising agency of that city. 


G. C. Hubbs, Vice-President, 
Dunlap-Ward 

George C. Hubbs, formerly sales 

manager of Dodge Brothers, Inc., De- 


troit, has joined the Dunla Ward Ad- 
vertising Company Inc., Cleveland ad- 





vertising agency, as vice-president. 
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Whether Orders Are Best Re- 
ports Depends on Three Things 


Georce K, Brown Company, Inc. 
Cuattanooca, Tenn., Oct. 8, 1928 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

As to whether or not the author's 
conclusions as outlined in the article, 
“Orders Are the Best Kind of Sales 
man’s Reports,” [October 4 issue] are 
correct would depend on three things, 
as we see it. First, the kind of sales- 
men employed, second, the kind of 
sales manager looking after them, and 
third, the articles sold and the policies 
of the company selling them. 

There is no question that there is a 
tendency always in most organizations 
to load salesmen down with a lot of 
non-selling functions, coupled up with a 
bunch of non-income [agnmen, Bove | 
But I doubt if there are many businesses 
in which the Simon pure simplicity ad- 
vocated by the author of “Orders Are 
the Best Kind of Salesman’s Reports” 
would work out satisfactorily. 

In our own business we try to strike 
a sort of happy hunting ground out 
in the middle, with our strongest de- 
fenses erected against the tendency 
toward too much useless system. 

L. J. Wiruorre, 


“The Glass Packer,” New 
Publication 


The Glass Packer is a new trade pub- 
lication, published by _Ogden-Watney 
Publishers, Inc., New York, designed 
to reach the food industries using glass 
packages. John Ogden is editor 
and Cornelius Watney, manager, in 
charge of advertising. The type page 
size is 6% by 10 inches. 





Chicago “Daily News” to Add 
New Section 


The Chicago Daily News will add a 
regular mid-week tabloid rotogravure 
section. The new section which 
be devoted to books, drama, travel, the 
arts, society, women’s affairs and spe- 
cial feature material, will make its 
first appearance December 5. 





Chilton Pen Company Appoints 
E. B. Thomas 


Everett B. Thomas has been ap 
ointed assistant sales manager of the 
hilton Pen Company, Boston. He re- 
cently was assistant sales manager in 
charge of advertising of the Simplex 
Electric Heating Company, Cambridge, 
ass. 


J. H. S. Ellis with Critchfield 
Company 
J. H. S. Ellis, formerly with the Chi- 
cago copy staff of the Wm H. Rankin 
Company, Inc., has joined the staff ol 
Critchfield & Company, advertising 
agency of that city. 
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\ BIRMINGHAM Is BUILDING ! ! 
August gain of 5 3-10% over 
August, 1927 in building 
Birmingham’s gain of 5 3-10 percent in 
building operations during August, 1928 
over August, 1927 is 2 percent higher 
than the average for the Southern 
States for that same period. The 
37 states east of the Rocky 
Mountains suffered a loss of 
6 percent for the same / 
periods. 
Birmingham’s building e 
pansion is an indication 
of the rapid industrial 
and commercial 
growth of “The 
South’s Greatest // 
Industrial City” 
++. a fertile / 
market for / 
your pro- 
uct. 

















ISCUSSION at the annual 

meeting of the Agricultural 
Publishers’ Association, held in 
Chicago last week, revolved around 
the new plan for the arrangement 
of agricultural statistics on which 
this group is working in conjunc- 
tion with the Bureau of Research 
and Education of the International 
Advertising Association. The ques- 
tion was first approached at the 
Detroit meeting of this group in 
July. 

Last week’s session resulted in 
President Fred Bohen, of Success- 
ful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, 
being authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee of representative research 
men from among the thirty-six 
member papers to study the ques- 
tion of standardized data and to 
formulate a program of uniform 
statistics with regard to farm trade. 
This committee will meet in Chi- 
cago shortly. 

Professor N. W. Barnes, direc- 
tor of research for the Interna- 
tional Advertising Association, re- 
ported briefly the results of the 
questionnaire which his department 
has sent to farm papers on this 
subject of standardized farm mar- 
ket data. 

In answer to the question: 
“What do you estimate you spent 
in securing and publishing market 
data in 1927?” the responses 
showed that sums ranging all the 
way from less than $1,500 to $40,- 
000 were expended for this work. 
Out of twenty-four replies, seven- 
teen said that such expenditures 
were on the increase. 

When asked whether they be- 
lieved that a standard arrangement 
of basic facts about farm markets 
should be adopted by all farm 
papers, out of twentv-four replies, 
twelve answered in the affirmative, 
four in the negative. Eight others 


replied in the affirmative but quali- 
fied their answers by pointing out 
the limitations of standardization. 





Farm Papers Study Best Market 
Analysis Methods 


Results of I. A. A. Survey of Agricultural Press Revealed at Brief 
Annual Meeting 
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A refinement of this same ques- 
tion, concerned with the advantage 
or disadvantage in having funda- 
mental data about farm markets 
consolidated in a single volume 
published co-operatively, if a prac- 
tical plan could be found, brought 
thirteen definitely affirmative an- 
swers, eight others with reserva- 
tions and one negative response. 

Still another question asked 
under what conditions advertisers 
or advertising agents were fur- 


nished with special surveys. A 
typical answer to this indicated 


that there can be no set rule; such 
surveys are made whenever good 
judgment makes it advisable. 

When asked what types of such 
special surveys are being offered 
by the farm press, one member 
summed up the feeling with the 
statement that farm publications 
are engaging in practically the 
same activities as are the news- 
papers, though their services do not 
seem to be as highly developed. 

At this meeting, the Nor’-West 
Farmer, Ottawa Farm Journal, 
Farm and Dairy and Farm and 
Ranch Review were admitted to 
membership. _T. LeQuatte, 
Farm Life, Snencer, Ind., and 
W. G. Campbell, Indiana Farmers 
Guide, Huntington, Ind. were 
named to represent the association 
on the International Advertising 
Commission. 

Horace C. Klein, The Farmer, 
St. Paul, Minn.; W. C. Allen, Da- 
kota Farmer, Minneapolis; J. F. 
Young, Pacific Northwest Farm 
Trio, Spokane, and T. D. Har- 
mon, Capper-Harmon-Slocum, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, were re-elected mem- 
bers of the board. 


R. K. Rooney with Oakite 


Products, Inc. 
Roderick K. Rooney, former! 
the advertising department o' 
chinery, has joined Oakite Products, 
Inc., New York, in charge of industrial 
advertising. 
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754,940 


A new high record sale. of 


the Sunday edition. 


Sunday, October 28, 1928 - 754,940 
Sunday, October 30,1927 - 687,473 





Gain - 67,467 


A rapidly increasing sale to 
the largest group of readers 
of the highest quality 
reached by any publication. 


Che New York Cimes 


Send for information of exceptional interest 
to advertisers on the relative cost of using 
national magazines and The New York 
Times Rotogravure News Picture Section 
or Magazine (black and white_ roto- 
gravure). Address Advertising Department. 




















It’s the Folks 
Back Home 


Who constituze the reading 
millions—remember this when 
writing advertising copy 


jie the United States, there are approximately one 
hundred fifteen million people of whom little more 
than 1% are college graduates. 
Only one person in two has a complete grammar 
school education. 


There are only a clacmne few folks in the 
country who belong to literary clubs, and scarcely 
one person in a hundred thousand with a vocabulary 
of over two thousand words. 

That's a thought the experienced advertising writer 
carries always in his mind. So he puts what he has 
to say in terms the two thousand word vocabulary 
of the millions covers. 

And, after all, that is a very simple thing to do. 
Some admittedly Great Men, Abraham Lincoln for in- 
stance, have done it; to say nothing of writers like 
Flaubert and DeMaupassant—or, the writers of the 
Bible. 

The only place for “highbrow” presentation is in 
matter intended for restricted circulation among the 
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taculties of colleges, schools, members of reading soci- 
eties and to ladies of the Follies class about to embark 
in society.. Never circulate it along Main Street. 

That is basic in writing to the millions. 

The way to make it pay is to make it simple, to 
make it plain. 

And to make it pay is the common-sense goal of 
advertising. 

Study successful advertising; note how simple it is. 

Study the news columns of great newspapers. Mark 
how simply they give the news of the day to the 
millions. 

Study the big circulating magazines. Note how 
they are edited to meet the folks back home on the 
honest footing of mutual understanding. 

It is a study, far more important to the man writ- 
ing advertis‘ng that is expected to sway the millions 
to the point of spending money, than all Freud ever 
wrote, Mencken ever expounded or George Bernard 
Shaw ever conceived. 


& 


LORD & THOMAS AnD LOGAN 


ADVERTISING 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
400 N. Michigan Avenue 247 Park Avenue Victoria Embankment 
LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway 400 Hibbs Building 225 Bush Street 


Each Lord & Thomas and Logan establishment is a complete 
advertising agency, self contained; collaborating with other 
Lerd & Thomas and Logan units to the client's interest. 
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LECTURES 


—for Housewives 


8 in New York American has enlarged the scope of 
its ““ Woman in the Home” department by inaugurat- 
ing a series of bi-weekly lectures and demonstrations at 
‘prominent New York Department Stores. 





Every Wednesday at 2 P. M. at Hearn’s—and every 
Friday at 3 P. M. at Bloomingdale’s — Prudence Penny, 
home economics expert for the New York American, 
meets Metropolitan housewives in person—telling them 
what is latest and best in labor-saving household appli- 
ances—in the preparation of foods —and in the beauti- 
fying of the home through interior decoration. 

Advertisers of products that go into the home will find these 
demonstrations open up a new and valuable sales outlet in the 


New York Market. 


One of the 28 HEARST NEWSPAPERS read by 
more than twenty million people 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
1834 Broadway 711 Hearst Bldg. General Motors Bldg. 625 Hearst Bldg. 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 





PRUDENCE PENNY | 
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The Grocery Industry Cleans 
House 


Conference with Federal Trade Commission Brings Voluntary Elimination 
of Certain Practices 


T a Trade Practice Confer- 

\ ence held in Chicago last week, 
resided over by C. W. Hunt, of 
the Federal Trade Commission, 
leading elements of the grocery in- 
dustry got together on a so-called 
‘ode of ethics governing the dis- 
tribution of food products. All 
were in harmony in the main hear- 
ing which was attended by more 
than 500 people; the fighting—and 
there was plenty of it—was done 
in a series of preliminary confer- 
ences held during the week. 

The organizations participating, 
and which finally gave unanimous 
approval to. the compromise reso- 
lutions, are these: The American 
Grocery Specialty Manufacturers’ 
\ssociation, the National Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association, the 
American Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation, the National Association 
of Retail Grocers, the National 
Canners’ Association, the National 
Food Brokers Association, and the 
Sugar Institute. The chain-store 
interests, considerably to the sur- 
prise of everybody, withdrew at the 
last moment after having taken an 
active part in the opening discus- 
sions, 

Here are the resolutions, in the 
form they assumed after many 
hours of give-and-take by the di- 
vergent interests represented in the 
conference : 


Rebates and Price Discrimination— 
WHEREAS, it is essential in the inter- 
st of the trade and the consuming 
ublic that the production and distribu- 
tion of grocery products be conducted 
n eonetinatse with sound principles of 
conomics and justice in order to af- 
wd an equal opportunity to all manu- 
icturers and merchants and to secure 
ffective competition in serving the pub- 


c, be it 

RESOLVED, that (1) terms of sales 
hall be open and strictly adhered to; 
2) secret rebates or secret concessions 
r secret allowances of any kind are 
unfair methods of business; (3) price 
liscrimination that is uneconomic or 
injustly discriminatory is an unfair 
nethod of business. 

Free Deals—WHEREAS, free deals 
perate to induce merchants to pur- 


chase beyond their economic sale _ re- 
quirements, automatically reduce values 
and overstock the trade, retard the turn- 
over and produce unsound conditions, 


be it 

RESOLVED, that free deals which 
are uneconomic or unjustly discrimina- 
tory are unfair methods of business. 

Premiums as Selling Inducement— 
WHEREAS, the practice of offering 
premiums, gifts or prizes by the use 
of any scheme which involves the ele- 
ments of chance, misrepresentation or 
fraud is against the trade and public 
interest, be it 

RESOLVED, that the offering or 
giving of prizes, premivms or gfts in 
connection with the sale of grocery 
eag—g or as an inducement thereto 

y any scheme which involves lottery, 
misrepresentation or fraud is an un- 
fair method of business. 

Commercial Bribery — WHEREAS, 
commercial bribery is an unmoral prac- 
tice and therefore against the trade and 
the public interest, be it 

RESOLVED, that commercial brib- 
ery, whatever the bribe, however it 
is given and whether it is given with 
or without the consent of the employer 
is an unfair method of business. 

Price Cutting—WHEREAS, the prac- 
tice of selling at prices which are un- 
economic or misleading is against the 
trade and the public interest, be it 

RESOLVED, that selling an article 
at or below delivered cost except on 
special occasions for recognized eco- 
nomic reasons and the use of any un- 
economic or misleading selling price is 
an unfair method of business 

orced Selling—RESOLVED, that the 
abuse of buying power to force un- 
economic or unjust terms of sales upon 
sellers and the abuse of selling power 
to force uneconomic or unjust terms of 
sales upon buyers are unfair methods of 
business. 

Group Selling—RESOLVED, that the 
practice of compelling the purchase of 
several or @ ony of products as a 
condition to the purchase of one or 
more of them is an unfair method of 
business. 

Failure to Fill Orders—RESOLVED, 
that failure by wholesaler to fill orders 
accepted by him is an unfair method 
of business. 

Failure to Accept Delivery—RE 
SOLVED, that the failure by a retailer 
to accept the delivery of orders given 
by him is an unfair method of business. 

Substitution—RESOLVED, that the 
substitution by a wholesaler or a re- 
tailer of any product for the product 
= is an unfair methud of busi- 


nw Advertising—RESOLVED, that 
the making, causing or permitting to 
made or publishing of any false, 
untrue, misleading or deceptive state- 
ment by way of an advertisement or 
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otherwise concerning the grade, quality, 
quantity, character, nature, origin or 
preparation of any grocery product is 
an_ unfair thod of busi 

Deceptive Containers — RESOLVED 
that the use of deceptive slack-filled 
or deceptively shaped containers is an 
unfair method of business. 

Drop Shipments — WHEREAS, the 
abuse of the factory drop shipment 
practice is umeconomic and wiendy 
socswmumeteny therefore be it - 
SOLVED, at such an abuse is an 
unfair method of business. 

Deviation from Discount Agreement 
—RESOLVED that any deviation from 
the original agreement with respect to 
discount for cash terms is an unfair 
method of business. 

Exclusion from Market—RESOLVED, 
that any joint trade action which un- 
justly excludes any manufacturer, mer- 
chant or product from a market is an 
unfair method of business. 

Diversion of Brokerage—RESOLVED, 
that any diversion of brokerage result- 
ing in uneconomic or unjust price dis- 
crimination is an unfair method of busi- 
ness. 


These resolutions constitute the 
new code which it is hoped the 





various elements in the grocery in-. 


dustry will adopt and use. The 


code, however, was recognized as 
merely a beginning. To provide 
continuity of effort along this line, 
the conference agreed that “this 
Grocery Trade Practice Conference, 


held under the auspices of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, be a con- 
tinuing organization to act for the 
progressive elimination of unfair 
and uneconomic trade practices 
from the grocery trade, and that 
the conference create an executive 
committee with a membership rep- 
resentative of the grocery trade, 
authorized to plan the action of 
the conference subject to its direc- 
tion.” 

It was generally recognized that 
the success or failure of this vol- 
untary housecleaning process under- 
taken by the grocery trade de- 
pended upon the forcefulness with 
which the continuing process was 
carried out. Sidney Ballou, execu- 
tive secretary of the Sugar Insti- 
tute, warned the conference that it 
was undertaking a task of enor- 
mous difficulty. 

“Speaking from the standpoint 
of one who has had some experi- 


ence in trade associations,” he said; 


“I wish to tell this conference that 
unanimously adopting a code of 
ethics of this kind is only the first 
step in its purpose. It is true, of 
course, that in providing for the 
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continuance of the work you have 
a strong and continuing organiza- 
tion. But it is equally true that 
the organization’s work will be 
well nigh futile within forty-eight 
hours after a practical application 
of any one of these resolutions 
which you have adopted. I wish to 
urge upon those that have the di- 
rection of any continuing organiza- 
tion that they create some com- 
mittee or some body of sufficient 
standing to command the respect 
of the trade as a whole—a body to 
which can be referred all questions 
of this kind. I am compelled to 
say, moreover, that the body will 
be a busy one; it will have its 
hands full.” 

The resolutions which created 
the most trouble in the preliminary 
conferences are those relating to 
price-cutting and drop shipments. 
The drafting committee, including 
two representatives from each of 
the various bodies represented, lab- 
ored long and diligently on these 
two points, and there was so much 
divergence of opinion that the final 
resolutions covering the two sub- 
jects will be recognized as rather 
colorless. Nevertheless, there had 
to be a beginning. “The drafting 
committee,” to quote Charles’ Wes- 
fey Dunn, attorney for. the Ameri- 
can Grocery Specialty Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Groc- 
ers, “believes that this conference 
is simply the first step in general 
co-operative action by the industry 
to remove all practices which are 
uneconomic and interfere with the 
economical operation of the grocery 
trade.” 

The manufacturers and retailers 
(except, of course, the chains which 
did not participate) held out for 
a strong statement as to uneco- 
nomic resale prices—the use of the 
loss leader, in other words. Strik 
ing primarily at the chains, they 
held out that some such statement 
as “selling at or below delivered 
cost, with reasonable exceptions, is 
uneconomic and unfair.” The 
wholesalers, strange to say, ob- 
jected to this; and then there was 
a qualifying clause introduced pro- 
viding that cut prices should not 
be employed “except occasional!) 
for recognized economic reasons.” 
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“Greatest Salesman in the West” 
Sc. Datty Novemser 1, 1928 10c. SuNDAY 


15% OF POPULATION OF THE 
11 WESTERN STATES NEAR L. A. 


|___ Aerial Viewpoint _| 














10-Mime Raprus Is 
Home or 1,809,951 


T? reach the most people at one 
fell swoop in the 11 Western 
States, advertise in Los Angeles! 


That is the natural conclusion 
to be drawn from Government 
population estimates of January 1, 
1928, which show a heavier con- 
centration of people in the 100- 
mile radius around Los Angeles, 
than anywhere else in the West. 


For in- 
stance, 
there are 
5,536,875 
people in 
California. 
Of these, 
51% are 
within 100 
miles of 
Los Ange- . 
les. A third @ Teday ... For Apposnement Telephone 
of them “ &. H. WOODRUFF, age 
ave. within =Ee 304) WILSHIRE BLVD. = 
10 miles! : : 


Of th The fact that net a few Seuthern California 
e realtors have been showing their properties 
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The outcome was the resolution as 
to price-cutting presented above. 

Although the retail grocery 
chains did not participate, the con- 
ference voluntarily adopted a reso- 
lution which is calculated to aid 
the chains considerably in their 
fight against freak legislation, in- 
cluding national, State and munici- 
pal varieties. 

The resolution declared that “dis- 
criminatory legislation is unsound 
in principle and in law and that 
trade action directed to secure the 
enactment of legislation that un- 
justly discriminates against any 
branch of the trade or any business 
in it is uneconomic and unjust.” 
Some of the retailers did not like 
this particularly well, even though 
it was sponsored by their own na- 
tional association. 

The last minute withdrawals of 
the grocery chains from the con- 
ference came as a surprise and 
something of a shock. As was 
stated in the October 18 issue of 
Printers’ INK, much of the Na- 
tional Chain Stores Association’s 
meeting in Memphis was given 
over to a discussion of the Trade 
Practice Conference and a discus- 
sion of subjects to bring up. E. G. 
Yonker, president of the associa- 
tion; F. H. Massman, vice-presi- 
dent, and other officers were in 
Chicago and took part in the pre- 
liminary conferences. And then, 
after a series of conferences with 
their attorney, Clark McKercher, 
of New York, they suddenly de- 
cided the newly organized asso- 
ciation had not gone along far 
enough with its expansion plans 
for them to presume to represent 
the chain stores of the country at 
the conference. Another objection 
was that the conference did not 
include all the important elements 
in the food business. The packers 
were not there; neither were the 
dairy interests nor the fruit grow- 
ers’ association. 

“We must look upon this con- 
ference,” Mr. Kercher said in his 
formal statement to the drafting 
committee, “as but a general move- 
ment that to succeed at all must 
include practically all of the na- 
tional associations having to do 
with the manufacture, sale and dis- 
tribution of food products. Com- 
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paratively few of these associations 
as such are now represented here 
There should be some form of ref 
erendum or some plan to insur 
their active support.. 

“And, what is of more impor 
tance, a positive necessity to th 
lasting stability of such a forun 
is the co-operation and active par 
ticipation of organized institutions 
representing the public consume: 
of these products, civic bodies, loca! 
Chambers of Commerce as well as 
the great national Chamber. 

“The position of the chain stor 
should be that any attempt to es 
tablish any rule of trade practic: 
or business conduct beyond thos: 
fixed by statutory law and decisions 
of our courts should be precede: 
by a careful analysis of the situa 
tion from the point of view of th« 
consuming public. This is, at th 
moment, a serious limitation on th 
right or power of this conferenc« 
to enact any actual enforceable rules 
of conduct. The whole chain-sto-« 
structure is built about this ser- 
vice to the public. To attain the 
highest degree of such service the 
chain store has, of course, openly 
and rightfully taken such advan 
tage as it could of established cus- 
toms of trade permitting it to buy 
in quantity at the lowest market 
price with the lowest delivery 
charges and to sell at a price that 
returns a fair profit, which price 
is usually the lowest market price 
for retailing in the communities 
where the chain operates. Any arbi- 
trary rule that tends to disturb or 
interfere with that process the 
chain will oppose. 

“If in these customs of trade 
there are found unfair practices— 
unfair to other elements in the in- 
dustry, which if corrected will not 
interfere with the normal chain- 
store service to the customer, the 
chains insist that the right of pro- 
tection of the laws of the land, to 
limit their operations to come well 
within the prohibitions fairly well 
fixed by decisions of the courts, 
and to the use of the privileges and 
immunities granted to trade by rec- 
ognized established trade customs, 
and by decisions of courts and the 
Federal departments and commis- 
sions. There has been some thought 
of establishing a merchant law to 
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Hearst Newspapers 
read by more than 
20 million people 


9 


Forty-one years ago the cornerstone of the 
great Hearst Newspaper Organization was 
laid in San Francisco—The San Francisco 
Examiner. Within nine years the Hearst 
policy of “Truth, Justice, Public Service” 
brought The Examiner to a. position of 
leadership which it since has maintained. 


Today The San Francisco Examiner re- 
mains supreme—as it has for 32 years—in 
number of readers and volume of lineage 
in the rich territory it serves. FIRST in 
Circulation . . . City, Suburban, Total. 
FIRST in Advertising . . . Local, Na- 
tional, Classified, Total. 


re in National Advertising Lineage among 
S. Newspapers—First West of Chicago. 


San Graucisco Bxaminer 


Mémber International News Service and Universal Service 
Member Associated Press 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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A DA 


FOR WEEK-DAY 


ADVERTISING 
CLAIMS 





Nor when the week-day eam are based on 
home coverage! 

For Sunday circulation is home circulation. 
Sunday’s tally—or failure to tally—with week-day 
circulation and advertising proves or disproves 
claims for week-day home coverage. 

In Boston, for instance— 

Three seven-day newspapers carry most of 
Boston’s national and local advertising. Only one 
of these three, the Globe, holds its group of readers 
in Metropolitan Boston intact over Sunday. The 
other two lose a third and two-thirds, respectively. 

Obviously the home newspaper in Boston is the 
Globe. Both local and national advertisers rec- 
ognize this fact. 

Boston merchants place more advertising in the 
Globe seven days a week than anywhere else. In 


‘The Bosto 
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OF REST 


department store advertising, the Globe runs not 
only as much on Sunday as the other three papers 
combined, but leads by 45% for the whole seven 








days. 


In display advertising, the Globe also leads 
Sunday and daily in four of the five major space 
classifications, including automotive advertising. 


» » 


The Globe’s editorial policy gives foremost consideration to 


the home. 


The Globe has a larger staff and carries more suburban 


news than any Boston news- 
paper. Its Household Depart- 
ment, established thirty-four 
years ago as the first “women’s 
page’’ in the country, is an in- 
stitution faithfully recognized by 
Boston women. School news is 
complete. Its sport page is sec- 
ond to none. 

Thus, on the home coverage 
question, the Boston Globe scores 
from every angle—advertising, 
circulation and editorial. 

National advertisers cannot 
adequately cover Boston’s rich 
home market without the Globe. 

Our booklet will help you in 
determining how best to sell 
in the Boston market. Send for 
a copy. 

















Facts on Boston 


and the Globe 


Boston’s shopping area ranks 
fourth in population, third 
in per capita income tax 
returns. Average family 
wealth, $9,000; saving de- 
posits, $2,000. 

Metropolitan Boston is 
within 12 miles of Boston’s 
City Hall. From this area 
Boston department stores 
draw 74% of their business. 

Here in Metropolitan Bos- 
ton the Globe is definitely 
the home newspaper. 

Ie is the only Boston 
newspaper which holds all 
of its readers in this district 
seven days a week. 

It leads by 45% in depart- 
ment store advertising. And 
in the four major display 
classifications which find 
their greatest market in the 
home, including automotive 
advertising, the Globe also 
leads. 
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Michigan. 
and ‘The Booth Newspaper Area 
IS Prosperous 


Employment is higher than it has been in years, production 
has broken former peaks, bumper crops are being harvested 
and farm prices are high, folks have the money to buy and 
are buying. 

As never before Booth Newspapers with their complete cover. 
age and lack of competition offer profitable mediums of 
reaching a prosperous populace. 


The only daily in six cities. 
The dominant newspaper in the other two. 


Combined Net Paid Dail 
dethaah Ciseulotion 269,477 


Publishers’ statements for period ending Sept. 30, 1928 











Grand Rapids Press Flint Daily Journal 
Saginaw Daily News Jackson Citizen Patriot Muskegon Chronicle 
Kalamazoo Gazette Bay City Daily Times | Ann Arbor Daily News 


I. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative J. E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
50 East 42nd St., New York 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Central Office, 2500 Buhl Bldg., Detroit, or any newspaper listed 
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operate beyond the field now cov- 
ered ~ the statutory laws and ap- 
plying them. Again,‘ we believe 
that right or wrong, this .confer- 
ence is in no position to elect such 
a course now or at any other time 
as it is now constituted. 

“We believe in its success and 
efficiency, if accepted, as a start in 
the right direction, attracting to the 
movement all the forces interested 
in this industry.” 

Certain manufacturers and 
wholesalers expressed the opinion 
to a Printers’ INK representative 
that the withdrawal of the chains 
means that they are going to con- 
tinue their fight in their own way 
without reference to other elements 
in the industry. These men won- 
dered if the conference’s pro- 
nouncements against uneconomic 
price cutting and secret advantages 
in buying were not things to which 
the chains could not conscientiously 
subsc ribe. 

The Printers’ INK representa- 
tive at the conference, who also 
attended the Memphis meeting, is 
inclined to believe that there is 
something in these suspicions. 
Nevertheless, it is by no means to 
be inferred that the chains do not 
expect eventually to enter the vol- 
untary conference agreement, even 
though they may seek to come in 
under what would amount to their 
own terms. Certain it is that the 
other branches of the industry want 
the chain stores to line up with 
them. An instance of this is to be 
seen in references made by At- 
torney Dunn and John Coode, pres- 
ident of the National Association 
of Retail Grocers, reported else- 
where in this issue of Printers’ 
INK. 

How are the conclusions of this 
conference going to be enforced, if 
at all? 


RESOLUTIONS HAVE TEETH 


The resolutions have teeth. They 
are not binding upon any member 
of the grocery industry—manu fac- 
turer, jobber, broker, retailer or 
what. not—unless he expresses his 
approval by signing them. After 
and if he does sign them, however, 
the Federal Trade Commission will 
see to it that he follows them. If, 
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after signing the code, an organ- 
ization violates any part of it, 
either openly or secretly, this will 
be regarded as unfair competition 
within the meaning of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act and the 
violator will be subjected to action 
by the Commission. This practical 
assumption of police prerogatives in 
enforcing trade practice agreements 
is a policy decided upon by the 
Commission only recently. 

Nelson B. Gaskill, speaking for 
the American Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, declared the conference 
was one of the greatest movements 
in behalf of strict economic justice 
and fundamental business ethics 
that had ever developed in all the 
commercial history of the United 
States. 


New Account for Minneapolis 
Agency 


La_ Pompadour, Inc., Minneapolis, 
manufacturer of cosmetics and toilet 
reparations, has appointed Olmstead- 
ewitt, Inc., Minneapolis advertising 
agency, to direct its advertisi ac- 
count. Magazines, newspapers and bus- 
a papers will be 

Heger Products, Inc., St. Paul, man- 
ufacturer of bird and dog foods and 
remedies, has also appointed the Olm- 
stead-Hewitt agency to direct its ad- 
vertising account. Newspaper, magazine, 
business-paper and radio "advertising 
will be used 


C. V. Hodges with Jordan 
Advertising Service 


V. a has joteen the Jordan 
Advertising ervice, Inc., Minneapolis, 
as director of service. For the last sev- 
eral years he has been director of ad- 
vertising of the Bureau of Engraving, 
Inc., of that city. 


Cleveland Agencies Elect 
F. J. McGinnis 


F. J. McGinnis, vice-president of The 
Edwin A. Machen Company, Cleveland, 
has been elected chairman of the Cleve- 
land Chapter of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies. 


Appoints Alfred Wallerstein 
Agency 
The Princeton Worsted Mills, 


Inc., 
Trenton, N. J., has appointed Alfred 
Wallerstein, Inc., New York advertis- 
ing agency, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 









Breaking Direct-Mail Fetishes 


How a Department Store Refused to Follow Direct-Mail Precedent 
and Is Profiting by It 


By James Rotto 


Advertising Manager, The Hecht Co., Washington, D. C. 


WAS born. and reared in a 

poor but moral home, and my 
well-meaning parents in their fer- 
vent desire to make an upright 
citizen of me hedged me in with a 
list of don’ts long ‘enough to stretch 
from here to the moon. My im- 
pressionable young soul grew up 
with the stamp of this early train- 
ing firmly impressed, so that be- 
fore I even made a date to go to 
the movies I would consult the 
weather forecast for a week ahead. 
I always used the conventional 
greetings in meeting a new friend; 
I never even wrote a love letter 
without the book of “How to win 
your girl in ten letters” in front 
of me. Oh, yes, I was certainly a 
hound for rules. 

Soon I began to find out I 
wasn’t getting the breaks. My 
friends who were not following 
any rules at all seemed to be get- 
ting all the plums. 

When I got into business I 
found that the general manager 
had hewed his way to the top from 
a bundle wrapper by refusing to 
follow precedent. And the pub- 
licity director pioneered virgin 
trails with a constant admonition 
hung in front of his eyes in letters 
six inches high—“Dare to be dif- 
ferent.” 

To appreciate what a difficult 
course this is to follow in the de- 
partment store field, let me explain 
that retail establishments chart 
their every step by precedent. If 
the hosiery department sold 5,000 
pairs of hose last year by — 
800 lines in the newspapers, 
mailing 20,000 postal cards... 
when that date comes around next 
year the buyer plans a repetition 
of the same event, and expects the 
same kind of publicity to put it 
over. 





Portions of an address delivered be- 
fore the recent convention at Phila- 
delphia of the Direct-Mail Advertising 
Association. 


One of the first fetishes over 
which I stumbled was the monthly 
statement enclosure. Every store in 
town put some sort of an enclosure 
in with its statements because no 
extra postage is required, but no 
one seemed to pay much attention 
to what was put in. Half the time 
we assembled some manufacturer’s 
folders, because we got them for 
nothing or could obtain them for 
the nominal cost of imprinting, 
And more often we would sud- 
denly note that the twenty-fifth of 
the month had rolled around and 
we would dash out some pucrile 
leaflet if we had no manufacturer’s 
literature at hand. 

One month a bright young mer- 
chandising man conceived the idea 
of using the July statement en- 
closure for a sale of house dresses. 
He was new to the store and put in 
his bid a month in advance, because 
he thought there would be lots of 
competition. However, tradition 
said that you couldn’t sell anything 
through statement enclosures, be- 
cause no one read them. 

Notwithstanding, the advertising 
department bestirred itself, and 
because we had several weeks at 
our disposal, we turned out a two- 
color job printed on a good quality 
antique paper, with the result that 
over 1 dresses were sold in one 
day without any supplementary 
advertising, and the buyer had to 
wire frantically to New York for 
more merchandise. 

Needless to say there is lots of 
competition each month now for 
the privilege of using the state- 
ment enclosure. 

Having accidentally slain this 
statement enclosure fetish, I was 


on the gui vive for other fetishes 
which I could approach with my 
eyes open. 


Our anniversary sale had always 
been preceded by a two-day pri- 
vate sale for our charge customers, 
the news of which was broadcast 
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Comparative Circulation 


Gains or Losses 
Los Angeles Morning Newspapers 


Six months’ period ending September 30, 
1928, compared with same period last year 


Everyday 


Gain 


Next 
Paper 
Loss 


6,005 





Sunday Only Circulation 


LOS ANGELES TIMES GAINED - - 12,853 
Second Sunday Paper Gained - - - 3,577 


Times circulation growth not only exceeds that of other Los 
Angeles morning newspapers, but means all that the figures 
imply. It does not issue unwarranted “extras”; does not 
compel agents or newsdealers to buy more copies than they can 
sell; does not foster skeleton editions sold in remote States; 
nor tolerate any other practices that give circulation statements 
a fictitious significance. 


fos An Times: 
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by a twelve-page broadside got 
up in newspaper page form, listing 
hundreds of items at sale prices, 
and from then on the newspapers 
would carry the burden. Our 
anniversary sale usually lasts for 
two weeks with the inevitable re- 
sult that interest lags after the 
first two or three days, and is 
again revived with the closing 
days of the sale. 

In discussing the plans for this 
promotion last year we decided to 
break a flock of fetishes. 

First, instead of having a pri- 
vate sale only when the sale opened, 
we would have two private sales. 
One to precede the opening of the 
event, and the other an announce- 
ment to our customers giving ad- 
vance information that the anni- 
versary sale had but three more 
days to run, here are the hundreds 
of bargains still available, come 
and get them before we let the 
whole world know via the daily 
newspapers. 

And now for the great shock to 
our buyers and divisional merchan- 
dising staff. Instead of the big 
broadside to open the sale, we 
planned to mail a miniature book- 
iet illustrating and describing only 
thirty-one outstanding items in the 
sale, because it was our thirtv-first 
anniversary ... which meant that 
many of the departments in the 
store got no representation at all. 
Then we enclosed a three by five 
gold card, steel die engraved as 
follows: 


_ In The Hecht Co.—Tower Auditor- 
lum. 

A Private Presentation and Sale of 
500 SPRING COATS. 

(Held in connection with our 3lst 
Anniversary) $39.00. 

Washington Debutantes Will Model 
the Garments. 

Saturday, March twelfth. 

Admission by card only. 


The coat buyer was almost 
ready to resign. How could she 
expect to put over her biggest 
event in the year without at least 
a page advertisement, without il- 
lustration of her gorgeous coats, 
without comparative valuations? 
And, horrors, even the price of the 
coats was engraved so small that 
you almost had to put on specs to 
read it! We used as a third en- 
elesure a letter signed by Alexan- 
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der Hecht, the vice-president of 
our company. 

To cap the climax, instead of a 
customary 50,000 mailing, we jis. 
sued but 25,000 pieces, because the 
cost per piece was greater than 
usual. I think I am but relating 
the obvious when I say that the 
coat sale exceeded all previous 
figures, that the store went way 
over its quota, and even customers 
went out of their way to tell us 
what a decided contrast the neat 
booklet was to the customary 
broadsides they were in the habit 
of receiving. 

Some direct-mail experts may 
raise their hands in horror over 
the fact that we used three inserts 
in this anniversary mailing. | 
must admit that for years it was 
an obsession with me, too, the 
theory that enclosures divert inter- 
est from the main part of the 
mailing. Maybe they do divert 
some interest, but we have found 
that so much attention is concen- 
trated on the extra enclosure 
(judging by the results) that it 
would pay us even if the main en- 
closure brought no business what- 
soever. We rarely use more than 
one extra enclosure, which we 
print on a different colored paper, 
but we get such a kick out of it 
that our buyers fight harder for 
position on the small enclosure 
than they do for the front page of 
a big mailing. 

We spend 90 per cent of our 
direct-mail money on our old cus- 
tomers and when you consider that 
20 per cent to 25 per cent of our 
entire publicity budget goes into 
direct mail, you must admit that 
we have an adequate sum with 
which to do the job. Yet, thov- 
sands of our custorners stop buy- 
ing each year for one reason or 
another. 

I made a survey of what other 
stores were doing and found that 
the few stores that made sporadic 
attempts to revive accounts always 
took it for granted that they must 
have committed some _ grievous 
crime to keep said good customer 
away, so finally I evolved a letter 
which» soft pedaled the “have we 
done something wrong” attitude: 


There must be some important reason 
why you have not used your account 
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If you know Packer's 
interpretation of 
the word “Service”, 
you will be inter- 
ested in the fact that 
this same type of 
outdoor service is 
now available in fif- 
teen states. Many of 
America’s greatest 
advertisers are us- 
ing it exclusively 


wherever possible. 


PACKER ADVERTISING CORP. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


President 
THE LARGEST EXCLUSIVE OUTDOOR 
* OPERATING COMPANY IN THE WORLD 
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Two New Flowe 


WwW 


During the past year 
we've seen an average 
of two new accounts 
(one third page or more) 
bloom every week in 
our garden. 


A few of the new flowers 
are—Armour, Chrysler, 
Crane, Hudson, Insulite, 
Eveready Radios, Sellers 
and Pillsbury. 


Meredith Publishing Co. 
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Wloom Every Week 
WwW 


We're a little chesty, of 
course, but you see, we 
home-lovers like to talk 
about our flowers. 


We're mighty proud of 
our garden—proud of 
the 1,150,000 homes — 
proud of the selling job 
it’s doing for our adver- 
tisers. 


and Gardens 
ing!,150,000 families 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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at The Hecht Co. for more than six 
months. If it is important enough to 
cause you to stay away, it is certainly 
important enough for us to make an 
effort to find the reason why. Won't 
you help us by sending your comments. 
We're enclosing a stamped addressed 
envelope for that purpose. 


We tried out 500 letters and re- 
ceived a 30 per cent written re- 
sponse. Every batch of letters we 
send out can be depended upon to 
bring us 25 per cent to 30 per cent 
replies, no matter what time of 
the year they are mailed, or what 
day of the week. Recently we 
changed the form of the letter to 
an imitation hand-written letter, 
processed on colored note paper, 
and are using the new reply en- 
velopes instead of stamped en- 
velopes; yet the percentage of re- 
plies remains uniformly 25 per 
cent to 30 per cent. 

If the Hecht Company had not 
had the courage to break a few 
fetishes, I vouch they would never 
have jumped from sixth place to 
second in Washington in a period 
of less than five years. 


Cab Account for Lawrence 
Fertig Agency 


The Paramount Cab Manufacturing 
Corporation, New York, Paramount 
cabs and Elysee delivery cars, has ap- 
pointed the Lawrence Fertig Company, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city, to 
direct its advertising account. ews- 
paper, magazine, direct-mail and out- 
door advertising will be used. 


L. C. MacGlashan Joins 
Gagnier Stereotype 


L. C. MacGlashan, formerly assistant 
manager of advertising and sales pro- 
motion for Copeland Products, Inc., De- 


oined the sales staff of the 


troit, has 
that 


Gagnier 
city. 


Stereotype Foundry, of 


A. G. Eaton with Aluminum 
Industries, Inc. 


Arthur G. Laton, recently with Dodge 
Brothers, Inc., has been made _ vice- 
president and director of sales of Alu- 
minum Industries, Inc., Cincinnati. His 
headquarters will be at Detroit. 


Appoints Kirtland-Engel 


The Kirtland-Engel Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, has been appointed 
to direct the advertising account of the 
Coyne Electrical School, Inc., ot that 
city. Newspapers, magazines and farm 
papers will be used. 
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100,000 Group 
Re-elects Last Year’s 
Officers 


HE annual dinner of the 100,- 

000 Group of American Cities, 
Incorporated, composed of news- 
papers in ninety-six cities of 100,- 
UOU population or more, was held 
in Chicago on October 25. This 
group, organized in 1924, exists 
for the purpose of compiling and 
publishing a standardized analysis 
of market facts in regard to the 
ninety-six markets covered by these 
papers. 

it was decided at this meeting 
that hereafter data for each of the 
ninety-six trading areas will be 
presented by counties as well as 
for the total market. 

Walter A. Strong, publisher of 
the Chicago Daily News, was re- 
elected president of the Group. All 
other officers were also re-elected. 
This leaves George M. Burbach, 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, as 
first vice-president; Louis Wiley, 
of the New York Times, as second 
vice-president and Leslie M. Bar- 
ton, of the Chicago Daily News, as 
secretary-treasurer. 

The men who remain as directors 
are: W. F. Schmick, Baltimore 
Sun; Harvey R. Young, Columbus 
Dispatch; A. B. McKinnon, Cleve- 
land News; Herbert Ponting, De- 
troit News; Harry T. Watt, Des 
Moines Register and Tribune 
Capital; E. E. Robertson, Kansas 
City Star; Rhev T. Snodgrass, 
Minneapolis Journal; W. J. Hof- 
mann, Portland Oregonian, and 
John F. Tims, Jr., New Orleans 
Times-Picayune. 


New Account for W. I. Tracy 
Agency 

E. F. Kemp, Somerville, Mass., 
proprietor of the Golden Glow Nut 
Shops, has appointed W. I. Tracy, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, to 
direct his advertising account. News- 
papers will be used. 


Duncan Marshall Joins 
Toronto Agency 


Duncan Marshall has been made di- 
rector of. agricultural markets of the 
Advertising Service Company, Toronto. 
He was at one time Minister of Agri- 
culture for the Province of Alberta. 








NTERLOCKING’ 


Outdoor advertising is one of the four 
major links in the Van Heusen adver- 
tising chain. Because it is developed 
by the same agency that prepares all 
the Van Heusen advertising, the entire 
campaign interlocks to take the Van 
Heusen message of smartness, comfort 
and economy to consumers. The inter- 
locking idea, whereby all units of the 
advertising campaign interlock to bring 
the greatest advertising return, was de- 
veloped by the principals of Alfred 
Wallerstein, Inc. 


Alfred Wallerstein, Inc. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 
420 Madison Avenue, New York 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








Outdoor Advertising : 


Alfred Wallerstein, Inc., advertising 


agents for the Phillips- Jones Corporation, 


carries on the interlocking idea by plac- 
ing all outdoor advertising through the 
advertising agent’s own organization — 
the National Outdoor Advertising Bureau. 











our -Advertising Agency 


Van Heusen advertising, whether for out- 
door, magazines, newspapers, or dealer helps, 
has the same character, the same theme, the 


same purpose. It interlocks to work two- 


fistedly for Van Heusen success. 





HY our Advertising Investment 











Phillips-Jones is one of the hundreds 
of national advertisers whose outdoor 
advertising is placed through their ad- 
vertising agencies in cooperation with the 
National Outdoor Advertising Bureau. 


Thus they secure the services of the 
advertising organization best qualified 
to prepare the advertising because of 
their intimate knowledge of their cli- 
ent’s advertising problems. 


And they receive the cooperation of the 
placing organization with the best facil- 
ities for securing locations, posting, 
checking and merchandising cooperation. 


They receive interlocking service for 
outdoor advertising that insures the 
advertising investment. 


National Outdoor Advertising Bure 


INCORPORATED 
New York Chicago 
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Getting Prospects to “Start a 
Scrap Book” 


W. & J. Sloane Offer Scrap Book as a Means of Turning Prospective 
Home Owners into Customers for Sloane’s Linoleum 


By Roland Cole 


HERE is the prospect who 
takes a long while to think it 
over and in mo way can such a 
prospect be hurried. The “do it 
” advertisement, or the “sign 

’ salesman, may receive atten- 
tion, and even be of some service 
to the prospect, but neither the 
advertisement nor the salesman is 
likely to get an order on the spot. 
The order will come along, and it 
will be a good order, but by the 
time it materializes the chances are 
none of the advertisements 
salesmen which have taken 

aqy part in the process of cultiva- 
jon will be able to recall their 


Advertisers are apt to neglect 
he slow-moving prospect, yet 
some of the most valuable cus- 
omers come from this group. 
Yewlyweds, prospective newly- 

s, and those who have been 
ewlyweds for some time but are 
still waiting for the break in good 


from choice but necessity. 
hey don’t have to be “sold.” 
hey are sold before they start. 
tting a car, a player piano, an 
lectric refrigerator, new furniture, 
e-decorating the house, or build- 
ng a new house, has long ago been 


il the means to gratify it becomes 


vailable. And that may be soon, 
br not so soon. 
Realizing that there are many 
people who take a long time to 
each the point when they are 
ady to place an order, W. & J. 
Sloane have incorporated a feature 
nto their present campaign of ad- 
ertising which is calculated to 
slow-moving prospect 
more definitely interested in the 
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future home than the mere perusal 
of the company’s current periodi- 
cal advertising might ordinarily 
be expected to do. This feature 
is an offer to send the reader a 
scrap-book of unusual size and 
quality in which he may gather 
ideas on home decoration as he 
comes across them in his reading 
or observation, amd where they 
may be preserved until they are 
ready for use. This scrap-book, 
which the company says has a 
value of $2.50, contains 100 pages, 
is bound in blue cloth and stamped 
in silver with the words, “My 
New Home.” It is eleven by 
fourteen inches in size, and is sup- 
plemented with many suggestions 
on interior decoration and color 
harmony in the way of description 
and illustration. 

The series of advertisements in 
which this scrap-book offer is be- 
ing made began with the Septem- 
ber issues of a list of class peri- 
odicals in the home decoration 
field. The advertisements are full 
pages, in color. The subject of 
each one is a large illustration of 
an interior, presenting successively 
an entrance hall, a sun-room, a 
living-room and a bedroom, in 
which Sloane’s linoleums in vari- 
ous ratterns and designs provide 
settings for unusual and beautiful 
decorative schemes. Each adver- 
tisement bears a running caption, 
“Modern Floors of Authentic De- 
sign by Sloane.” and each is signed 
“W. & J. Sloane Linoleum.” The 
illustration in the September mag- 
azines showed an entrance hall of 
medium size furnished and deco- 
rated in a striking way from the 
standpoint of style and color har- 
mony, the floor being covered with 
a linoleum design simulating 
marble tile in black and ivory. 
Beneath the illustration, copy, as 
follows, was used: 


To achieve really attractive schemes 
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your floors should harmonize with walls, 
furniture and draperies, both in color 
and design. Interiors of real charm 
can be created, as in the hall shown 
above, with linoleums made by Sloane. 
They are not only up to date in their 
color combinations, but relate to authen- 
tic periods in design. You can see 
them at leading retail stores. W. & 
J. Sloane Mfg. Co., Trenton, N 


Beneath the foregoing, set in 
bold type like a signature, was the 
line, “W. & J. Sloane Linoleum,” 
and under this, in small italic type, 
the words: 


Note: Would you like an attractive 
100 page scrap-book in which to pre- 
serve ideas and plans for your home? 
This book, size 11” by 14%, bound in 
blue cloth, stamped in silver, value 
$2.50, will be sent to home-planners, 
together with suggestions on interior 
decoration by 2 loane, on re- 
ceipt of $1.00 to cover postage and 
handling. Address Advertisin epart- 
ment, J. Sloane, 577 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


While this scrap-book offer is 
greatly subordinated, tvographi- 
cally, in the layout of the adver- 
tisements, it has attracted wide at- 
tention and resulted in many 
orders for the book. Those who 
remit $1 and obtain the scrap- 
book, receive something which is 
an excellent advertising medium 
for Sloane’s linoleum. The psy- 
chological effect of it upon the one 
who possesses it is to “trade up” 
that person’s ideas from anything 
he might have had in mind to 
something better. 

Attached to the fly-leaf is a 
mailing card addressed to the 
Sloane company, providing spaces 
on the message side for (1) ac- 
knowledging the scrap-book, (2) 
requesting a copy of Sloane’s pat- 
tern book, (3) asking for fhe 
name of dealer in prospect’s neigh- 
borhood, and (4) indicating that 
linoleum is desired for use in a 
certain room with a description of 
the kind, size. wall color and fur- 
niture contents of the room. 

The first five pages bear tipped- 
in typewritten sheets on (1) 
“Principles of Decoration,” (2) 
“Treatment of Kooms,” (3 and 4) 
“Color” and (5) “Expressing 
Your Own Individuality.” The 
next five pages have mounted color 
proofs of Sloane linoleum adver- 
tisements. The next bears a book- 
let entitled, “Color Harmony with 
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Linoleum,” followed by another 
page holding a booklet on “Color 
Effect Indicator, Featuring Un- 
usual Schemes with & 
Sloane Linoleum.” All other pages 
are blank, ready for whatever ma- 
terial the prospect may desire to 
paste thereon. Tipped to the in- 
side back cover is an envelope 
containing a booklet entitled, 
“Linoleum—What It Is—How It 
Is Made—in the W. & J. Sloane 
Mfg. Co., Trenton, N. J.” 

The general effect of the scrap- 
book on the person who gets it is 
that he or she receives consider- 
able inspiration along with it. No 
matter how small or how large the 
prospect’s linoleum needs might be 
when he saw the advertisement 
and wrote for the scrap-book, his 
ideas on the subject will probably 
undergo improvement or expan- 
sion as the result of what he finds 
in the book. The slow-moving 
prospect may not be influenced to 
buy any sooner. In fact, he may 
buy later than he would had he 
not received the book. But the 
chances are that when he does buy 
he will buy linoleum of better 
quality, choose it with better taste 
and order it on a much larger scale 
than he would otherwise. 

The book is handsomely and 
substantially cotten up, is bound 
in heavy boards, and bears no im- 
print of the Sloane company or 
other indication, outwardly, that it 
is a piece of advertising matter. 
The suggestions it contains on in- 
terior decoration and color _har- 
mony are sound and valuable in 
themselves, the illustrations of in- 
teriors are beautiful and effective. 
and, finally, the practical informa- 
tion given on the subject of lino- 
leum, and Sloane’s linoleum in 
particular, is much to the point, 
exhaustive in variety of patterns 
illustrated, and convincing, as 2 
piece of ‘sales literature, on the 
score of authentic design and 
quality of material. 


G. R. Euwema with Muench 





Agency 
George R. Euwema, for five years 
with the Buchen Company, Chicago 


advertising i mcy, has joined the 
of C. Wen Muench & Company, ad- 
vertising mae of that city. 
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One of the large groups of Portland homemakers who 
attended the 1928 Oregonian Cooking School. An average 
of over 1,600 women attended each day's lectures ( Oct- 
ober 8 to 12 inclusive.) At right—The 
pal Auditorium, where the Cooking School was beid. 


The Oregonian 


Portland Munici- 


COOKING SCHOOL 


.. an institution among the 
homemakers of Portland 


WHat an outstanding success 
it was! From every part of 
Portland ...from the surrounding 
towns... from the villages and 
the country ... from everywhere, 
it seemed . . . came hundreds of 
homemakers—all eager to learn, 
to know about the latest develop- 
ments in cooking. As 
many as 2,000 women 
attended a single .day’s 
lectures! 

For seven years The 
Oregonian has held an- 
nual cooking schools. 
Each has been increas- » 

po 





ingly successful . . . each has 
created vastly more interest than 
the aang on Foes one. Today, Ore- 
gonian Schools are 
widely known i followed . 
they are an institution among the 
homemakers of Portland and the 
surrounding territory! 
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Oregonian leadership 
in domestic science, 
home economics and all 
women’s subjectsmakes 
it the greatest force in 


ears 


a 
ae ee ct 
of x the Oregon Market for 
o food advertising. 


Che Ovegonian 


The Preferred Newspaper of the Pacific Northwest 


Circulation: over 106,000 daily; over 160,000 Sunday 


Nationally Represented by VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 
NEW YORK 
285 Madison Ave. 


CHIC. GO 
333 N. Micnigan Ave. 


321 Lafayette Blvd. 


DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


Monadnock Building 




















HAT mere shape or color of 

a container and the parts which 
have mechanical functions in con- 
nection with the goods are not 
subject to trade-mark registration 
was the decision last week of the 
Commissioner of Patents in up- 
holding the decision of the Exam- 
iner of Trade-Marks. Pinaud, Inc., 
had sought trade-mark registration 
for a new package on the basis of 
its unusual shape, its color and the 
particular star shape of the liga- 
ture which holds on the cover. 

In his decision the Commissioner 
of Patents brought out the follow- 
ing facts which will be of interest 
to all manufacturers who may 
have in mind an effort to get regis- 
tration for their packages: 

“The ground uvon which regis- 
tration was refused is that a picto- 
rial representation of the goods 
does not constitute registrable 
trade-mark matter. 

“Appellant states in its brief 
that— 

“*The drawings and specimen 
disclose a jar in which is con- 
tained cream and a ligature which 
embraces the jar and forms a four- 
pointed star on the cover of the 
jar. The jar is described in the 
application as being of a green 
color but the ligature is not de- 
scribed as being of any particular 
color.’ 

“There is some uncertainty, in 
view of the record, just what the 
applicant reeards as its trade- 
mark. The Examiner states that 
until this appeal was filed there 
was no reference to the ligature 
and refers to a statement of the 
soot. in argument of October 
20, : 

“*The fact of the matter is that 
the particular form and color of 
the container is the trade-mark.’ 

“Tt is regarded as settled law 
that the mere shape or even the 
color of a container for goods of 
this kind is not registrable as a 
trade-mark. The fact is stressed 


Can a Container Be Registered 


as a Trade-MarkP 


Commissioner of Patents Holds That Shape or Color of Containers and 
Method of Wrapping Are Not Registrable 






in the argument presented on ap- 
peal that the ligature for holding 
the cover in place represents, when 
it is properly secured about the 
container, a star shape on the cover, 
and that this star shape constitutes 
the trade-mark. There is some 
suggestion by the applicant that the 
four loops of the ligature are not 
necessary for the function of hold- 








ing the cover and that two are 
added to form the star shape for 
trade-mark purposes. The further 
statement is made that where the 
cover is screwed on, the ligature 
— form no utility function at 
all. 

“Tt is believed none of these 
contentions merits or justifies the 
holding that there is disclosed a 
trade-mark. The representation of 
the container with the string for 
holding the cover in place consti- 
tutes no more than the dress of 
the goods and it is deemed purchas- 
ers would fail to notice the so 
termed ‘star shape’ of the ligature 
or, if they noticed it, they would 
give it no significance. 

“The ligature is clearly for the 
functional purpose of holding the 
cover on and the incidental result 
of it presenting a star shape would 
not result in its constituting a 
trade-mark within the accepted 
meaning of this term. It is to be 
noted, further, that parts which 
have mechanical functions in con- 
nection with the goods are not 
subject to registration as trade- 
marks any more than are mere 
features of the dress of the goods.” 


Reed, Birge & Grandboiz 


Changes Name 

Reed, Birge & Grandbois, Inc., New 
York printer, has chan its name to 
Birge, Grandbois & Smith, Inc. 
E. Grandbois is president of the new 
corporation, and lton H. Smith, for- 
merly vice-president. and general man- 
ager of the Madison Square Press, is 
vice-president. Wallace W. Birge, 
had m secretary-treasurer of the for- 
mer corporation, continues in that 
capacity. 
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Liserty will change its format, add 


half a million circulation, and 


keep the old advertising rates. 


Briefly, this is our program F OR 


1 


with the January 12th 
issue, LIBERTY will be ap- 
roximately the same size as 
Cosmane itan, American, 
Good Housekeeping, etc. 


Starti 


The character of the contents 
will remain unchanged ex- 
cept, of course, that we ho 

to make them still more in- 
teresting. Our usual features 
will continue. 


We gavea good dealof thought 
to the question of c ng 
the size of our e, and we 
finally decided to do it for a 
number of reasons. The new 
size will be that of approx- 
imately three-fourths of all 
magazines. In other words, it 
will be the popular size. The 
editorial es will be smaller 
in size, but there will be more 
of them. The total amount of 
editorial matter contained in 
the magazine will never be 
less than it has been. Usually 
it will be more. 

















Liberty 


929 


To compensate the advertiser 
for getting a slightly smaller 
page, we shall greatly increase 
our circulation. We will give 
the advertiser 250,000 more 
circulation for the first six 
months of 1929 and 500,000 
more circulation for the last 
six months of 1929. There 
will be no increase in adver- 
tising rates. We guarantee 
2.000.000 average net paid 
circulation for the last half of 
the year, and 1,750,000 aver- 
age net paid circulation for 
the first half of the year. This 
will remedy, for a time at least, 
the penn condition about 
which we have had many com- 
plaints from newsdealers. 


LIBERTY’S circulation will 
continue to be 99% news- 
dealer. It will be concentrated 
in the big markets. The ad- 
vertising cost for each famil 

reached will belessin LIBERTY 
than in any other major mag- 
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Herald Tribune 
has biggest 
Advertising Month 
im its history 













A, impressive list of new records were 
established by the Herald Tribune during 
the month of September. 






By publishing 1,903,049 lines of adver- 


tising it broke all its previous monthly 






records for total volume. 











The issue of Sunday, September 16th 
broke all previous Herald Tribune records 






for a single issue with 764 columns of “full 






run” advertising. 







The special Radio Show Number of 
September 1 6th carried the largest volume of 







Radio Advertising of any issue in its history. 






During September the Herald Tribune 





published the largest volume of Radio 






advertising ever published by this paper in 
any single month, a total of 119,273 lines. 
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The issue of Sunday, September 30th 
broke all previous records in volume of 
Department Store advertising carried in a 
single issue of the Herald Tribune. 





The Special Book Number of September 
30th was the largest book number ever pub- 
lished by the Herald Tribune. 


This record of accomplishment is a most 
convincing demonstration of the greater de- 
pendence which advertisers in this market 
are placing upon the Herald Tribune. 


All advertising in the Herald Tribune is 
made more effective by the Herald Tribune’s 
policy of accepting for publication only such 
advertising as passes a strict censorship for 
truthfulness and reliability—a policy pio- 
neered by the Herald Tribune in the interests 
of its readers and advertisers. 


NEW YORK 


Herald Tribune 


SAN FRANCISCO A CHICAGO 
verreeaconkuin _ NEW YORK =, opwarp & KELLY 
681 Market Street 225 West 40th St. 360 North Michigan Ave. 


DETROIT BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
WOOF WARD & KELLY CARROLL J. SWAN KELLY-SMITH CO. 
Fine Arts Building 931 Park Square Bldg. Atlantic Building 
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Your Advertisement in 
January World’s Work 
Will Benefit From— 


1 the spacious new page size 8% inches x 
e 11% inches 


ys an expanded editorial program under the 
e direction of Barton Currie 


3 a livelier and at once more distinguished 
e quality of typography and illustration 


and 


it may benefit from the advantage 


of the present low rate. 





The present circulation of World’s Work is 150,000 net paid 


A. B. C. Its present page rate is $450: based on a type area of 


224 agate lines to the page. 


Beginning with the January issue the type area will be increased 
to 429 lines. The advertising rates beginning September 1929, 
will be $700 a page, $2 an agate line —with low and advanta- 
geous rates for color, both two colors and four colors. 


Until December Ist, the present low rate remains available to ad- 
vertisers entering schedules for three insertions or more through 
the August issue, 1929. 


WORLD’S WORK 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & COMPANY, INC, 
Publishers, Garden City, N. Y. 
NEW YORK: 224 Madison Avenue 
BOSTON: Park Square Building CHICAGO: People's Gas Building 
ATLANTA: Glenn Building SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 





How Much Is Too Much News- 
paper Merchandising Service? 


Annual Conference of Newspaper Advertising Executives Also Takes Up 
Problem of Reducing Mortality of National Accounts 


HE annual informal fall con- 

ference of the International 
Association of Newspaper Adver- 
tising Executives, held in Chicago 
last week, was centered largely on 
two topics: ways of reducing the 
mortality of national accounts and 
the subject of how far newspapers 
should go in rendering merchan- 
dising service to advertisers. 

Louis B. Hill, of the Columbus, 
Ohio, Dispatch, was lead-off man 
on the first subject. He contended 
that newspaper advertising men 
could very profitably spend more 
time in contacting the national ad- 
vertisers renresented in their dis- 
tricts. A reduction in the mortality 
of national accounts could be 
brought about in this manner, he 
felt. He also suggested that a 
plan be worked out for educatirg 
sales and advertising managers «oO 
look toward newspapers when in 
trouble. 

Don P. Bridge, advertising man- 
ager of the Indianapolis News, 
pointed out the inherent difference 
between national and local ac- 
counts. National accounts are es- 
sentially campaigns, he remarked, 
and consequently have more choice 
of mediums and are relatively 
more unstable. Newspapers have 
great staffs for getting accounts, 
he continued, but what do they do 
to hold them? He implied, along 
with Mr. Hill, that this emphasis 
on getting accounts was largely 
respons for the mortality prob- 
em, 

Leslie M. Barton, 
manager of the Chicago 
Vews and president of the 


advertising 
Daily 
News- 


paper Advertising Executives, in- 
terjected the idea that the news- 
paper owes an obligation to the 
retailer as well as to the reader 
Since the retailer is the last and 
perhaps most important link in the 


sales process, the Daily News, 
Mr. Barton said, tries to help him 
with a monthly dealer paper which 


is educational in nature. If we 
can help the retailer, was his 
thought, we can help ourselves and 
incidentally succeed in reducing 
this problem of mortality among 
national accounts. He suggested 
that each manager send in a list 
of accounts that were being run in 
his paper last November and that 
are not in now. By studying 
these, he felt some conclusions 
might be reached concerning some 
of the causes of this mortality. 

The much discussed and cer- 
tainly very vital question of how 
far a newspaper should go in 
offering merchandise service to 
advertisers brought out many 
varying angles. 

Thomas L. Collins, advertising 
manager of the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, defended the point of view 
that newspapers are better off with 
an absolute minimum of this sort 
of merchandising promotional 
work. In his opinion, newspapers 
often go too far from their right- 
ful line of duty in their attempts 
to be of assistance to advertisers. 
Much developmental work, he felt, 
while it may save an account or 
two, actually costs more than it 
brings. Why encourage adver- 
tisers, he said, to look to you for 
a solution to their problems? 

He pointed out that his paper, 
by cutting out certain of the 
broad-minded “helps” that many 
papers go in for, either because 
they believe it worth while or be- 
cause they are forced by competi- 
tion to do so, has reduced its ex- 
penses greatly without in any way 
damaging the paper’s standing. 

His paper, he explained, has 
discontinued its merchandising ser- 
vice department altogether. And, 
except in rare cases, it makes 
no attempt at this promotional 
type of work. It still carries on 
market analyses from the point of 
view of the newspaper’s own sell- 


ing problems and in addition pub- 
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lishes a trade paper for retailers. 
But even here it has cut the size 
and amount of free publicity given 
to national advertisers. 

George Auer, advertising man- 
ager of the New York Herald 
Tribune, sided with Mr. Collins 
in his stand on this question. “The 
sooner we can get the many ad- 
vertisers who do not know how to 
use our medium,” he said, “either 
out of it or educated in the use of 
it, the better off we'll be.” 

Merchandising departments, he 
claimed, only foster the misuse of 
_newspaper advertising, for they 
offer assistance to many who really 
are in no position to profit by 
newspaper advertising. It is not 
worth while, he said, to bother 
about all who come and want to 
buy space. Some are in no posi- 
tion to capitalize on advertising ; 
others expect too much. 

A. B. McKinnon of the Cleve- 
land News called attention to the 
fact that many failures of news- 
paper advertising are due to the 
advertiser choosing a wrong or 
faulty product, one which the con- 
sumer will not accept. 

William F. Johns of the St. 
Paul Pioneer Press-Dispatch, led 
a group who took the opposite 
point of view in regard to mer- 
chandising service. In his defense 
of merchandising departments, he 
claimed that agencies and adver- 
tisers need them for their service 
demands. He thinks it would be 
a serious mistake for the news- 
papers to eliminate them or mini- 
mize their function. 

To this Mr. Collins responded 
that legitimate service to the ad- 
vertiser is one thing, but that ac- 
tual field service—real merchan- 
dising service—is still another. Of 
course, newspapers must co-operate 
with agencies and advertisers, he 
continued. His thought was that 
there is a definite limit to. this 
type of service that can be right- 
fully and properly performed. 

Louis B. Hill, of the Columbus 
Dispatch, brought out that the dis- 
cussion seemed to be largely a 
question of what shali be construed 
as merchandising service. Co- 
operation with agencies and adver- 
tisers must exist but over-co- 
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operation is to be condemned. 

In the afternoon session, Pro- 
fessor N. W. Barnes, director of 
research for the International Ad- 
vertising Association and secretary 
of the Association of Teachers oi 
Marketing and Advertising, ex- 
plained that this latter group 
would be glad to co-operate at any 
time on any general interest co- 
operative research program which 
the Newspaper Advertising Ex- 
ecutives might wish to undertake. 
He also presented a statement of 
the work of the Bureau of Re- 
search of the International Adver- 
tising Association, both that which 
has already been done and that 
which is t® be undertaken. 

Several special representatives 
were present at this conference, 
among them Dan Carroll of New 
York, who suggested that at the 
next meeting ot the group several 
newspaper ‘representatives be in- 
vited in to discuss with them the 
problems of national advertising, 
and more specifically, how the rep- 
resentatives can be of still greater 
service to newspapers. 

The Newspaper Advertising Ex- 
ecutives will hold their next regu- 
lar meeting and election of officers 
in June. 


C. H. Fischer, President, 
Columbus “Citizen” 
Charles H. Fischer, business mana 
ger of the Columbus, Ohio, Citizen, 
has been elected president of the Citi- 
zen Publishing Company, succeeding 
Ray Huber, assistant general business 
director of the Scripps-Howard News 
apers. Chester Mclammany, assistant 
business manager, will succeed Mr 
Fischer as business manager. Mr. Mc- 
Tammany has been with the Citizen 
since 1924, and has been with Scripps- 
Howard tor twenty-five years. Mr. 
Fischer has been with the Citizen for 
a number of years, having been busi- 
ness manager of that paper at the time 
it- was taken over by ScrippsHoward. 


Charles Daniel Frey Agency 


Adds to Staff 
Lawrence F, Triggs and C. R. Henry 


have joined the arles Daniel Frey 
Company, Chicago advertising agency, 
as copy writers. Both were formerly 
with the Chicago Tribune. 


_E. F. Knott, formerly with _ the 
Gotham Advertising . Company, New 
York, has joined Jordan Advertising 
Aoroad, Inc., New York, as production 
manager. 
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6 out of 8 


have it in Presque Isle 
















RESQUE ISLE, MAINE, is 446 miles from the 
nearest Hearst newspaper center—yet 619 of 
Presque Isle’s 803 families buy The American Weekly! 


Grand Forks, North Dakota, is 723 miles from Mil- 
waukee. It has 3,444 families. 1,183 of them buy 
The American Weekly. 


In Bisbee, Arizona, over 700 miles from Los Angeles, 
there are 2,170 families. More than half of them buy 
The American Weekly. 


It is true that The American Weekly is a magazine of 
tremendous influence in 16 principal cities—but it is 
equally true that it concentrates and dominates in 485 
of America’s 784 towns and cities of 10,000 popula- 
tion and over! 

In each of 153 cities it reaches one out of every two 

families 

In 119 more cities it reaches from 40 to 50% 

In an additional 108 cities it reaches from 30 to 40% 

In another 105 cities it reaches from 20 to 30% 


And in addition almost two million copies of The American 
Weekly are bought in thousands of other prosperous com- 
munities—making a staggering national total of 5,646,898 
families who buy and read The American Weekly! 


THEAMERICAN 
se DAW EBKLY 


Main Office: 9 East 40th Street, New York City 


Branch Offices: 


Welgtey Bldg. 5 Winthrop Square 753 Bonnie Brae 
Shicago Boston Los Angeles 
222 Monadnock Bldg. 1138 Hanna Bldg. 101 Marietta Street 
San Francisco Cleveland Atlanta 
11-250 General Motors Bidg. 
Detroit 





The 
Professional 
Instinct 





Editor of Painters’ Inx: j 

As I scan the news columns of 
Printers’ Ink am seized with a 
vastly perturbing thought. Are we ap- 
proaching an era of mergers in the 
advertising agency field? If so, in the 
interests of something or other shouldn’t 
the matter be called to the attention of 
some Governmental department, per- 
- the Post Office Department? 

or instance, we now have Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn. Suppose 
they should merge with Klau-Van Pieter- 
som-Dunlap-Younggreen? Would the re- 
sult be Batten, Barton, Durstine, Osborn, 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen ? 
And then suppose this agency should de- 
cide to merge with Barrows, Richardson, 
Alley & Richards Co.? 

In the interests of switchboard oper- 
ators, mail clerks and the publishers of 
telephone directories I raise a feeble 
voice of protest. 

Worriep. 


HILE our subscriber shows a 

commendable zeal in calling 
our attention to what he feels 
threatens to be a serious situation 
we fail to join him wholeheartedly 
in his perturbation. It seems to us 
that the present tendency in naming 
merged agencies is but another ex- 
ample of the professional attitude 
of the advertising agency. 

For instance, a hasty examina- 
tion of the New York City tele- 
phone directory reveals the 
names of such law firms as 
Root, Clark, Buckner, Howland & 
Ballentine; Evarts, Choate, Sher- 
man & Leon; O’Brien, Boardman 
Fox, Meinhard & Early; Whit- 
man, Ottinger, Ranson, Coulson & 
Goetz; Curtis, Mallet, Prevost, Colt 
& Mosler; Davis, Polk, Wardwell, 
Gardiner & Reed. It is difficult to 
find examples of firm names which 
contain the apnellations of more 
than five partners.This may be due 
to the limited size of office doors 
or the inability of more than five 
legal experts to exist together 
amicably under the same roof. 

What has happened to law firms 
is the same thing that is happening 
in the agency field. Prominent 
lawyers for the sake of prestige 
and efficiency have merged to form 
new firms. Each member of the 


new firms has his own following, 
his own record of service. By 
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using all names in the firm name 
the firm is allowed to keep its per- 
sonality and its individuality. Such 
a name means to the client that he 
is getting the personal attention 
of a member of the firm who is not 
merged in the impersonality of a 
corporated name. 

In the agency field some organi- 
zations still carry with them the 
spirit of their founders and feei 
that something of that spirit will 
be lost if the founders’ names are 
dropped when a merger takes place. 
Also the client having contact with 
the agency feels and knows that 
he is getting service from one of 
the definite personalities whose 
work and experience have gone 
into the making of the agency. 

Far from being perturbed we 
feel that the new tendency is a 
healthy sign of professional con- 
sciousness and professional instinct. 
We trust to the ingenuity of 
switchboard operators, mail clerks 
and publishers of telephone direc- 
tories to overcome any slight diffi- 
culties that may arise because of 
this new tendency in forming firm 
names.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





To Organize Park & Tilford 
Grocery Chain 


A grocery chain-store organization 
to be known as the Park & Tilford 
Retail Stores, Inc., has been organized 
by the Park & Tilford and Schulte in- 
terests, with headquarters at New 
York. Building around the nucleus of 
the present Park & Tilford organiza- 
tion, the new company plans to open 


new stores in cities throughout the 
country. David A. Schulte is head 
of the new enterprise. The organiza- 


tion of the new company is under the 
direction of Louis Goldvogel. 





Condé Nast Buys “The 
American Golfer” 


The Condé Nast Publications, Inc., 
New York, has bought The American 
Golfer from the Centurion Publishers, 
Inc., New York. Raymond W. Welch will 
be advertising manager of The American 
Golfer under its new ownership, in addi- 
tion to his position as advertising man- 
ager of Vogue and Vanity Fair. 





Now with Marjorie Signer 


Constance Groves Robe formerly 
with the Ferry-Hanly Adv ing Com 
pany, Inc., New York advertising agen- 


cy, ome an associate of Mar- 
jorie Signer, New York, advertising. 
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QO) More elbow room to 
work in, more efficient 
tools to work with, nearer 
the center of advertising 
activities —- BUNDSCHO’S 
modern new home has 
made BUNDSCHO service 
even more distinguished. 





J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


65 EAST SOUTH WATER STREET 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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Successfully 
Forging Ahead! 


HE year 1928 has seen great strides in the 
advertising volume of The HOUSEHOLD 
MAGAZINE. 


For the past five years The HOUSEHOLD 
MAGAZINE has been gradually increasing its 
number of national publicity advertisers until it 
stands second to none in the field. 


Here are some new advertisers whose names have 
been added to our list this year. We think this a 
mighty good record— 


Allaire, Woodward & Co. - Larkin Co. 

Allen Furnaces Lea & Perrin 

Atwater Kent LePage’s Glue 

Walter Baker Cocoa---- Life Savers 

Black Flag Lindemann & Hoverson 
D. W. Bosley Liquid Veneer Corp. - - 
Burgess Battery Mother’s Oats 

Chatham Mfg. National Carbon Co. - - 
Church & Dwight Ovaltine 

Coleman Lamp & Stove Co. Parfumeries Melba 
Creo-Dipt J. C. Penney 

Forhan’s Pepperell 

General Weatherstrip --- Post Bran Flakes 
Grape-Nuts Swansdown Cake Flour 
H. J. Heinz Co. 

Hygeia Bottle V. Vivaudou, Inc. 

Jello-O Wall Paper Association - - 
Knox Gelatine Calumet Baking Powder - - 
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RADUALLY, too, we have been increasing our lineage 
figures and increasing them through the securing of 
such new business as this list of advertisers indicates. It is 
a permanent, successful, healthy growth, based on good 
advertisers placed by good agencies. 


A glance at the lineage figures for town magazines for 
the month of October, 1928, (from Printers’ Ink) will be 
illuminating— 

HOUSEHOLD 16,242 lines 
Woman’s World 15,675 lines 


People’s Home Journal - 12,106 lines 


Needlecraft 11,730 lines 


People’s Popular Monthly 11,177 lines 


You need a town magazine on 
any list to complete your national 
picturee The HOUSEHOLD 
MAGAZINE is “IT.” 


Tre HOUSEHOLD 


MAGAZINE 


‘The Magazine of Main Street’’ 


CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
203 North Wabash Ave. 420 Lexington Ave. 201 Sharon Bidg. 


ARTHUR CAPPER, Publisher 
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26 Pages of Radio 
News and Advertising 
s And « 


The Greatest Radio 
Show South of The 
Ohio River 


The 26 page “Radio Show Section” of The Courier- 
Journal, Sunday September 30, 1928, was one of 
the largest exclusive Radio Show Sections ever 
published by any newspaper. On the following 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, Louisville radio 
jobbers and dealers experienced the most success- 
ful “Radio Show” ever staged in this section of the 
country. Sales and attendance at this big event 
surpassed all previous records. 





— 



























Through the co-operation of The Courier-Journal 
and Louisville Times a unique entertainment pro- 
gram was arranged. Jessica Dragonette, famous 
lyric soprano of the radio world, appeared in 
person, as did the Goodrich Silvertown Cord 
Orchestra and the Silver Masked Tenor; also Ray 
Miller and his Brunswick Recording Orchestra and 
other entertainment features of no less popularity. 









All news and advertising promotion 
on this big “Radio Show” was pub- 
lished exclusively in these news- 
papers, and again proved to Radio 
Firms the wisdom and practicality of 
concentrating their advertising efforts 
in— 















The Courier-Zournal Aer 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES { 


Members of The A.B.C. 





\ unday 










Members, 100,000 Group of American Cities 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE 8, C, BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
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‘vv hat Is Money For? 


Shall the Consumer Shop by Yardstick, or Is a Romantic Attitude Toward 
Purchases Logical and Sensible? 


By Mark Wiseman 


{Eprrortat Nore: The Eiontag por- 
1 of an article titled “From Behind 


1 Advetinas Looking Glass” is re- 
rinted from The Survey Graphic. Mr. 
Viseman’s article follows one by Stuart 
h November issue of that 
magazine in which that critic of advertis- 
ing after differentiating between the dif- 
ferent types of copy appeal and method, 
makes his familiar plea for more scien- 
tific buying. “If the consumer is ever to 
come into his own it can only be 
through the introduction of the scien- 
tific method into consumption.” In an- 
wering Mr. Chase, Mr. Wiseman, who 
s a member of The Blackman Co., ad- 
vertising agency, takes an unusual angle 
on this old discussion.] 


\ E advertisers ... know that 
when you enter the emblaz- 
oned maze of the modern drug 
store or department store, the thin 
veil of intellectuality will fall from 
you, and you will become an opti- 
mistic, emotional, reckless roman- 
tic. And why not? What is money 
for if not to help us satisfy all the 
longings of our imagination? 
And we have money—lots of it. 
So much of it that the Yankee 
bargainer who spent his pennies 
for ounces and his dollars for bush- 
els is hanging in the gallery of 
antiques with the wax flowers and 
the mottoes worked in great-aunt 
Lucy’s hair. Though our popula- 
tion has increased only 23 per cent 
in 14 years, our national income 
has increased 170 per cent, and the 
average family income has doubled. 
Papa Jones made nearly $9 in 
eight hours today.. In 1913, the 
duplicate of Papa Jones made only 
$4.50 in ten or eleven hours. And 
this difference in day’s pay and 
working time represents the dif- 
ference between shank’s mare and 
a Ford, between a wash-board and 
a washing-machine, between one 
new dress a year for Mama Jones 
and three or four new dresses a 
year, between Saturday afternoon 
on the job and Saturday afternoon 
in the car or on the public golf 


t 
t 
t 
Chase in 


Reprinted from the November 1, 1928, 
issue of The Survey Graphic. 


course—in brief, between bare 
necessities and necessary luxuries. 
And the Smiths are keeping up 
with the Joneses. 

When a family doubles its in- 

come, it ceases to be the same 
family. It looks at life differently. 
Its members think differently, feel 
differently, act differently. Its 
whole standard of values moves to 
a new level. It turns from a thrift 
psychology to a spending psychol- 
ogy. 
“Not until a population has been 
relieved from the necessity of 
worrying about food and shelter 
and ordinary clothing,” says a re- 
cent book of the Crowell Publish- 
ing Company, “has it time or in- 
clination or money for graceful 
living. In this country 
we know no such thing as fam- 
ine. Slums are disappearing. . . . 
Worrying about how to exist 
is already at an end. The 
great majority of our population 
now worries chiefly about the 
choice of expenditures—whether to 
get a new car or paint the house, 
whether to give up smoking to buy 
more books, whether John needs 
a new suit more than Mary needs 
a fur piece.” 

In such unprecedented circum- 
stances, who is going to pinch the 
pennies that will buy an extra hour 
of leisure (with a flaked laundry 
soap to soak clothes with, instead 
of rubbing them), or a quicker and 
smoother shave (with a_ safety 
razor), or an extra word of appro- 
bation from the neighbors (with a 
dress-shop frock instead of a home- 
made one)? And what wife-and- 
mother will grudge the extra cost 
of neat dust-proof,. damp-proof 
packages for better crackers and 
sugar and coffee than her mother’s 
grocer ever scooped out of open-top 
barrels? 

Is this good or bad? 

Your answer will depend very 


largely upon whether you look upon 
8 
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a dollar as a ticket of admission 
to a world of realized hopes and 
satisfied desires, or as 100 pennies 
to be exchanged for an exact quid 
pro quo of inches and ounces. If 
you take the latter view, you will 
measure your money’s worth in 
terms of pure utility versus pro- 
duction costs, distribution costs 
and the profits of maker and seller. 
If you are a romantic adventurer, 
like the mass of your fellow-citi- 
zens, your measure will be, not a 
yardstick or a scale, but your emo- 
tions and your imagination. 

Most of us get spiritual exalta- 
tion just from buying things. We 
have so few opportunities in our 
lives to exercise our own choice: 
Here is a simple and delightful op- 
portunity. . . . The woman (or the 
man) who went shopping in the 
company of a gentleman from 
Washington with a prosaic eco- 
nomic yardstick under his arm 
would get about as much real fun 
out of the expedition as a royal 
pothunter, or a poker-player with 
a marked deck. The sport would 
be gone. The ego would have 
nothing to feed upon. 

This romantic and sporting atti- 
tude toward the purchases which 
become our life-symbols, as well 
as our means of living, opens to 
the modern manufacturer a rich 
field which he has quite naturally 
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sale. Since selling or manufactur- 
ing for sale is directly or indi- 
rectly the occupation of some 98 
per cent of the adult public (the 
statistic is my own and includes 
lawyers, doctors, preachers, writers, 
politicians and blind beggars), ad- 
vertising expresses the ethics of a 
considerable variety of authors. To 
get a figure even approximating 
the total annual advertising ex- 
penditure of American industry to- 
day would be next to impossible. 
It would have to include, not only 
published advertising figures, but 
also the innumerable confidential 
expenses for house-to-house sam- 
pling, store demonstrating, circular 
matter, window signs, and so on 
But, looked at without reference 
to the total business done by the 
advertisers, it would undoubtedly 
be a very large figure. Mr. Chase 
guesses at a billion and a half dol- 
lars. 

The seventy-five largest national 
advertisers, alone, spent for maga- 
zine space in 1927 the tidy sum of 
$55,781,959, or 436 per cent more 
than was spent by the seventy-five 
leaders of 1913. Let us see what 
a figure like this means when 
broken down. Here is a tabula- 
tion showing the expenditures for 
magazine space of six of the 1927 
leaders, compared with their total 
annual sales as last reported: 





Mag. Adv. 


Expenditure 


Procter & Gamble 
The Postum Co. 
Lambert Pharmacal Co 
The Fleischmann Co 
General Electric Co 
Willys Overland Co 


Percentage 
1.4 


Sales 
$191,776,978 
57,287,853 
12,857,221 
64,668,138 


312,603,772 
153,119,598 





cultivated—with the plow and har- 
row of advertising. 

A large proportion of the ma- 
teria vitae purchased by both Judy 
and her Park Avenue neighbor 
are, in some fashion or other, ad- 
vertised. Their existence may be 
made known through the pages of 
a favorite newspaper, a card in the 
store window, a spread in the 
Woman’s Home Companion or 
Good Houskeeping, a billboard on 
a vacant lot, or a neat little mes- 
sage in the street car. 

The business of advertising is to 
make known that something is for 


This range of from % of 1 per 
cent to nearly 12 per cent, among 
only six advertisers, shows how 
futile it is to estimate the relation 
which advertising expense bears to 
sales in terms of averages. Even 
were a reasonable average avail- 
able, it would tell us little. For 
example, I know of a_ specialty 
manufacturer who spends 30 per 
cent of his gross income for ad- 
vertising, but he has no salesmen. 
It seems safe to say, however, that 
generally the bigger the business, 
the lower the percentage of sales 
and advertising expenditure. And, 
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unlike conditions during the era of 
the trusts, the bigger the business, 
the lower the price to the consumer. 
This is a fact, not because of any 
sudden access to generosity on the 
p irt of big business (although their 

ttitude toward the public, and their 
sense of public responsibility, are 
vas stly different from those of the 
former trusts), but because quan- 
tity production permits lower man- 
ufi facturing and distribution costs 
which can be (and are) used as 
weapons of competition. 

If you are one of those proud 
consumers who never, never read 
advertising, and therefore feel that 
you derive no benefit from it, you 
may object to paying an advertis- 
ing cost of 1.4 per cent for your 
cake of soap, or 6/10 of 1 per cent 
for your car; yet it is likely—in- 
deed, almost inevitable—that if 
these products were not advertised, 
their prices would be higher by 
considerably more than those small 
percentages, the difference going into 
the salaries of more salesmen, into 
higher production costs due to 


smaller production, and into a re- 
serve fund to provide against fluc- 


tuations in production and sales. 

With all its faults, many of 
which Mr. Chase has admirably 
pointed out, advertising, when ef- 
fectively done, is one of the most 
efficient and economical of all the 
tools of modern business. It quite 
often does more work, in less time, 
per dollar spent, than any other 
form of commercial effort. It not 
only calls attention to a product and 
helps to inform the reader of new 
methods which aid to more com- 
fortable living; it not only thus 
makes possible lower costs to both 
producer and consumer; but it 
creates a public confidence in the 
advertiser which is reflected in the 
standing of his securities ; it creates 
continuity of production, thus pre- 
venting periodic lay-offs of work- 
ers; and, mirabile dictu! it protects 
the consumer against fraud! 

\s a consumer, whether of baked 
beans or pianos, you naturally pay, 
in the price per can or per leg, 
your share of the advertising just 
as you pay your share of sales- 
men’s salaries, freight bills, office 
and factory overhead, workers’ 
wages, cost of raw materials, man- 
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jobber’s profit 
A long list. 


ufacturer’s profit, 
and retailer’s profit. 
What do you get? 

That, as Mr. Chase eloquently 
says, depends. 

It depends upon the essential 
honesty of the manufacturer and 
the degree of his skill, intelligence, 
acquisitiveness and marketing abil- 
ity ; the condition of raw materials ; 
transportation rates; rates of job- 
bing and retailing turnover; the 
enterprise and acumen of distribut- 
ing agencies ; the consumption rate 
of the article in question; the de- 
gree of your desire for it, and the 
state of your bank account. 

But let’s be specific. If you and 
I go shopping for a moment in 
quest of diamonds and laundry 
soap, perhaps some of this com- 
mercial patter will translate itself 
into understandable language. 

Diamonds are luxury goods 
which have no utilitarian value. 
Their value, as luxuries, is purely 
arbitrary, and is based upon stand- 
ards which only an expert can ap- 
ply. Neither you nor I, from look- 
ing at a diamond, can make even 
a wild guess as to its value be- 
cause we can’t distinguish diamond 
colors, feather flaws, cutting quali- 
ties, and so on. So we have to 
rely entirely upon the character of 
our jeweler. The turnover in dia- 
monds is slow, so even an honest 
jeweler must price his stock high 
enough to pay, not only the accu- 
mulated costs of mining, cutting 
and distribution, but the interest 
on his investment for perhaps six 
months or a year, the cost of his 
store overhead, plus the profit he 
must have in order to stay in busi- 
ness. There may be a spread of 
from 300 to 600 per cent between 
the mine price of the stone and the 
price we pay—and if we buy from 
a gyp dealer, the spread will be 
considerably greater. Since there 
are no brands in the diamond busi- 
ness, there is no manufacturers’ 
competition for our confidence. 
Therefore, we must rely solely 
upon the word of the retailer in 
all matters of quality and price. 

But when we go to our grocer 
for a cake of laundry soap, we 
enter an entirely different set of 
conditions. We are now buying a 
product of constant daily use, 
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quickly consumed, easily testable in 
our own tub or washing-machine 
by standards which we ourselves 
have set from our own experience. 
We immediately find keen compe- 
tition for our custom. Manufac- 
turers, selling by brand names, 
whose business is very sensitive to 
public favor, beckon from all sides 
through their advertising. We are 
literally surrounded by offers of 
riches in laundry soap. We may 
make our choice on the basis of 
color or content or performance or 
claims or price. And when we 
have finally chosen, we can be 
pretty certain, even before we use 
the soap, that we have got good 
value, because the manufacturer 
knows we can check up on his 
claims, even if he should not be 
burdened with such excess bag- 
gage as personal pride or essential 
honesty. If we have chosen a 
widely advertised brand, it is likely 
that we have paid less than if we 
had chosen an unadvertised one, for 
two reasons. First, the advertised 


soap probably sells in far greater 
quantities, thus allowing the maker 


to make it for less and thus sell it 
to the grocer at a smaller profit— 
not as a gift to the grocer or to 
us, but as an attack upon his com- 
petitors. Second, the grocer, know- 
ing the wide demand for the ad- 
vertised brand, prices it low and 
uses it as a leader to bring more 
people into his store (where, of 
course, he expects to sell them 
other articles which bring him a 
profit). He may, in fact, sell his 
leader at an actual loss; but even 
his normal profit from it is small; 
from half a cent to a cent a cake. 
The ability to “create desire” is, 
obviously enough, the be-all and 
end-all of most advertising; and, 
because the public (my readers al- 
ways excepted) is in greater or 
less degree credulous and respon- 
sive—not to say gullible—adver- 
tising, which can create desire for 
the bad as well as for the good, 
draws the fire of socially sympa- 
thetic and protective publicists, 
often with little discrimination. 
Mr. Chase is one of the few dis- 
criminating critics; but even he 
either forgets or ignores two psy- 
chological facts which bring the 
public into a sort of liaison of 
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understanding with the enthusiasm 
of the advertiser, and further 
guard it against dupery. In the 
first place, we are all advertisers 
in our way. Those of us who 
use lipstick and rouge, those of 
us who wear bright neckties and 
Brooks clothes, all of us who want 
other people to think a little bet- 
ter of us than we think of our- 
selves, are advertising our char- 
acters and personalities to this laud- 
able end. Second, we all recognize, 
in some degree or other, the com- 
mercial value of desire. If we 
have a house for sale, we describe 
its best features, not its worst, be- 
cause we know that is what is ex- 
pected of us; and while we may be 
honest enough to say “Yes” if we 
are asked whether the street is 
noisy or the water-tank is dusty, 
we secretly hope that the questions 
won't be asked. When we put a 
price upon our house, it is a com- 
promise between what neighboring 
property is priced at and what we 
think the purchaser’s mounting de- 
sire will ultimately induce him to 
pay. 

Even with this primer knowl- 
edge of ourselves, therefore, we 
should scarcely expect our neigh- 
bor who makes tooth-brushes or 
mechanical pencils or talking ma- 
chines to cry his product down, or 
to print in his $8,000-page an an- 
nouncement of the defects in it 
which he hopes to remedy. Per- 
haps, if it has defects, he should 
not try to sell it at all; but babies 
must have shoes, and the thing will 
work. Without such progressive 
selling from the imperfect to the 
improved product, we could not 
have had the phonograph, the radio 
or the automobile in their present 
form—as the public must pay its 
share of the cost of improvements. 
This has become a real tenet of 
American philosophy. 

Let us consider and settle our- 
selves briefly to a discussion of 
Mr. Chase’s proposal for a test- 
ing bureau which would, upon ap- 
plication or gratuitously, publish 
the results of its tests of non-lux- 
ury products-as a protection for 
the public. 

I have already indicated, some- 
what too lightly, perhaps, what 
seems to me a tenable attitude to- 
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ward the too-strict application of 
the economic yardstick in measur- 
ing values. Yet I thoroughly agree 
in principle with Mr. Chase’s sug- 
gestion—not because of its ideal- 
ism, but because I am quite cer- 
tain that the establishment of min- 
imum impartial standards would 
add considerably to the business 
of honest manufacturers. 

The suggestion is, of course, not 
new—Mr. Chase describes the salu- 
tary effects of the 22-year-old Pure 
Food and Drugs Act. He has 
spoken from the public’s point of 
view. Let me say a word or two 
from that of the advertiser. 

Before this legislation was passed, 
the food business was what is pop- 
ularly known as a mess. Out of 
the noisome kettles of a thousand 
catsup makers, for example, flowed 
a gooey red stream labeled, “Pure 
tomato catsup, made from sun- 
ripened, hand-picked tomatoes, 
fresh from dewy farms.” What 
the gay and tricksy bottles actually 
contained was a_ not-too-carefully 
sieved collation of half-rotten fruit, 
the boil-off from parings, unre- 
fined sugar or glucose, smell-to- 
heaven spices with the flavory dust 
of the Orient still on them, and a 
modicum of preservative sufficient 
to keep the goo from blowing the 
cork out and still allow the inno- 
cent consumer to live. And what 
was true of catsup was also true, 
in greater or less degree, of jams, 
horseradish, soups, margarine—all 
the food-products whose impure 
ingredients could be pre-mixed and 
concealed by smells and coloring 
matter. 

Since the makers of these gyp 
products could undersell the man- 
ufacturers who maintained consis- 
tently high standards, the busi- 
nesses of the latter were in con- 
stant jeopardy. There could be no 
difference in advertising copy, be- 
cause the gyps used all that part 
of the English vocabulary which 
by right belonged to their high- 
standard competitors. When the 
bills for truth-on-labels were finally 
introduced, after a long struggle 
against a powerful lobby, it was 
in large part due to the efforts of 
the ethical manufacturers in the 
food and drug fields. It was they, 
indeed, who proved to skeptical 
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Government experts that pure foods 
needed no drugs to preserve them! 
The passage of these laws placed 
these reputable manufacturers in a 
new and practically impregnable 
position. The gyp had either to re- 
form or to go out of business. As 
a result, not only has the public 
benefited through its ability to be- 
lieve that “pure cane sugar” means 
pure cane sugar, and “no preserva- 
tives used” means no preservatives 
used; but the high-standard manu- 
facturers have seen their businesses 
grow almost like mushrooms, and 
flourish like green bay trees. 

It seems inevitable that this prin- 
ciple shall be extended to other 
fields—the benefits are so patent 
and far-reaching. One of the lar- 
gest manufacturers in the country 
recently supported this view in a 
private conversation. He is not 
yet ready to make an aggressive 
and public move because his com- 
petitors have not yet seen the light. 
He, and a great many others of 
the same class, are today manu- 
facturing to standards considerably 
higher than those the Government 
has set up—and by a number of 
buying agencies like the New York 
City bureaus and the Panama Rail- 
road, which buy by specification, 
they are paid a premium for the 
extra quality. Yet, because no 
minimum standards for the prod- 
ucts in their respective fields have 
been publicly established, they are 
defenseless against sub-standard 
competition, except as they go to 
the public, creating confidence 
through advertising and keeping it 
through high quality. 

Until such standards are publicly 
established, the self-censored adver- 
tising of reputable manufacturers 
is, I believe, the soundest introduc- 
tion the consumer can get to prod- 
ucts which he needs, or for which 
his desire can be stimulated. 


Death of James L. Stack 


James Langford Stack, for many 
years chairman of the board of the 
Stack-Goble Advertising Agency, Chi- 
cago, died at Hollywood, Calif., recently. 
He had not been active in the affairs 
of the agency for the last ten years. 
—— with Mr. Goble, he incorpor- 
at the Stack-Goble agency in 1893. 
He was sixty-four years old at the time 
of his death. 
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NE OF A 

series of 
institutional 
advertisements 
published by 
the Hearst 
Newspapers, ap- 
pearing in news- 
papers in eight- 
een key cities 
and in leading 
advertising 
publications. 
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More than 20,000,0 


New York American 
New York Evening Journal 
Albany Times-Union 
Rochester Journal 
Rochester Sunday Americat 
Syracuse Journal 
Syracuse Sunday Americ! 
Atlanta Georgian 
Atlanta Sunday A meric 
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WHO ARE THEY 


These 20 Million Readers ? 


No two trees are exactly alike—but 
there is no mistaking an oak forest. 
The more than twenty million men 
and women who read the Hearst 
Newspapers are not merely so many 
million P aividuals. =| are a massed 
personality—a force of over twenty 


million man-power—rich and poor, 
high and low, representatives of every 
class and creed, sprung from ancestors 


No matter how else they differ, these 
three things they are: young, all-of 
them—not ily in years, but 
in the spirit of eternal th; ambi- 
tious for their own their coun- 
try’s welfare; progressive in every 
thought-and act. 

It is this combination of qualities that 
makes these more than twenty million 
readers of Hearst Newspapers so great 
a factor in the life of America, such 


of a hundred races. 
Bankers and brokers, artists and 
i and 


irited exponents of progress, such 
aoe buyers of merchandise. 
And, more than ing else, these 
millions of readers are, and last, 
thoroughly American—because the 
Hearst Newspapers themselves are, 
and last, thoroughly American. 


preachers, teachers, i 
lionaires, and clerks—differing from 
each other in pursuits, in rank, in 
condition, yet alike in spirit and desire. 








San Francisco Examiner 
San Francisco Call 
Oakland Post-Enquirer 
Les Angeles Examiner 
Les Angeles Herald 
Wisconsin News (Milwaukee) 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
San Antonio Light 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 


Chicago Herald and Examiner 
Chicago American 
Washington, D. C., Herald 
Washington, D. C., Times 
Boston Evening American 
Boston Sunday Advertiser 
Detroit Times 
Baltimore News 
Baltimore Sunday American 
Omaha Bee-News 
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Two of the twenty-eight HEARST Newspapers 
—read by more than twenty million people 


The Two (2) Best Buys 
in BOSTON 


THE BOSTON 
SUNDAY ADVERTISER 


One of every three families in the Boston and New 
England market read this newspaper. In no other 
way, through no other printed medium can as many 
New England homes be reached at so small a cost 
as through the Boston Sunday Advertiser. 


THE BOSTON 
EVENING AMERICAN 


The Boston Evening American has nearly half 
(46%) of the total Boston evening newspaper cir- 
culation. The American’s total and 
trading-territory circulation is greater 
than that of the compulsory combina- 
tions of Boston morning AND evening 
newspapers. 


~ 


LARGEST SUNDAY 
CIRCULATION IN 
NEW ENGLAND 





LARGEST EVENING 


CIRCULATION IN 


NEW ENGLAND 











E. M. BURKE & ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
National Advertising Representatives 

NEW YORK—Grayba Building 

BOSTON—5 Winthro, Square 



































TOTAL NET PAID 


Sunday Advertiser. 
Evening American 
(B.C. Audit, 


.. 500,631 
... - 208,940 
1928) 





CHICAGO—Old Dearborn Bank Bldg. 





DETROIT—General Motors Building 





Members of International News Service and Universal Service 
Members of Associated Press 


Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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‘You can’t tell 


whichnewspaper a Chicagoan 
reads merely by looking at 
him. But you can be sure 
that one out of every six peo- 
ple you see in Chicago, 
whether on Michigan Avenue 
or Madison Street, will take a 
Chicago Evening American 
home at night —or find one 
waiting there. 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by 
more than twenty million people 





Member of International News Service and Universal Service 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Mentos 
Media 
Merchandising} 





The Boone Man knows 
his three M’s 


HE BOONE MAN knows the three 
M's of his craft—markets, media 
and. merchandising. 


He is one of many men who call upon 
you to advance the claims of newspapers, 
but he will be outstanding in at least one 
respect—he won't burden you with heavy 
tabulations of interest only to his own 
Statistical Department. 


De. 
v 





New York Evening Journal Albany Times-Union 
Chicago Evening American Baltimore News 
Washington Times Wisconsin News 


Six of the 28 


HEARST NEWSPAPERS 
Read by more than twenty million people 
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OU'RE naturally interested in cir- 
culation, lineage records and rates 
but only as they apply to your particular 


problems. And the BOONE MAN knows 
this and talks accordingly. 


So when he calls on you, tell him what 
you want to do and he'll help with the 
best information available — especially 
concerning the six newspapers he repre- 
sents — in six of the country’s major 
markets. 


Vary 


pin ve auxee| | NEWYORK 1m HINGTON| |BALTIMORE 











RODNEY E. BOONE 
General Manager, National Advertising 
9 East 40th Street 
New York City 

CHICAGO DETROIT 
Hearst Bidg. Book Tower Bidg. 

BOSTON ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

5 Winthrop Square Temple Bidg. 
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OU'RE naturally interested in cir- 

culation, lineage records and rates 
but only as they apply to your particular 
problems. And the BOONE MAN knows 
this and talks accordingly. 


So when he calls on you, tell him what 
you want to do and he'll help with the 
best information available — especially 
concerning the six newspapers he repre- 
sents — in six of the country’s major 
markets. 


Vary 
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RODNEY E. BOONE 
General Manager, National Advertising 
9 East 40th Street 
New York City 

CHICAGO DETROIT 
Hearst Bldg. Book Tower Bldg. 

BOSTON ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

5 Winthrop Square Temple Bldg. 
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“We Are Using a Substantial Share 
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The Three Schuster 
Stores, a foremost Mil- 
waukee retail organiza- 
tion, certainly are in a 
position to judge news- 
paper values in their own 
city. 

Their letter should be 
highly significant to na- 
tional advertisers who are 
interested in the Milwau- 
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Because It:Has the Largest Circulation 
and Carries the Largest Volume 
of Advertising of. Any 
Daily Newspaper 
in Its Field 


Any Schedule 
Designed to Cover 
Los Angeles Must Begin 


WITH THE 
LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


RER nN NORR 
t 


“One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers Read by More 
than Twenty Million People” 
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Syracuse Would Shrink 


—from a city population of 43,000 
families to a mere 8,000 if all the 
families who read the Evening Journal 
should pack up and leave! For they 
number nearly 35,000! 


But few families leave prosperous 
Syracuse with its diversification of 
industry and potentialities for future 
growth. 


And remember that space buying in 
Syracuse is no problem! The Syracuse 


Journal will do the job! 


THE SYRACUSE JOURNAL 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by 
more than twenty million people 


National Representatives: 


E. M. BURKE & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


5 Winthrop Square General Motors Bldg. 208 North Wabash Ave 
Boston, Mass. Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Iil. 
CONGER & MOODY 
Hearst Building 117 West Ninth St. 
San Francisco, Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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“‘The Press Is First in Every- 
thing.” ‘‘Greatest Circulation. 
Daily and Sunday’’ 


The first statement is used by 
the Press quite frequently and 
the second has been appearing 
on the front page of the Press 
every day. But— 


The TRUTH Is 


that instead of being first in 
everything, the Press is first 
neither in daily nor ng = 
culation. Daily it is goes seen 

in circulation, and on da, the 
tail-ender by about 50,000. ese 
comparisons are reached through 
a etely of the Pittsburgh Press’ 
own Government Circulation 
Statement of October Ist, 1928. 


“From an Advertising Stand- 
point Pittsburgh Is a ON E 
Newspaper Town’”’ 


which is an “argument’’ the 
Press uses frequen in trying 
to convince advertisers that the 
Press alone covers Pittsburgh. 


The TRUTH Is 


that the City of Pittsburgh, as 
defined by the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, is n orn of 
approximately 1,000. people. 
And as no Pittsburg » newepe 
sells more than 150,000 co 
this district, it is eviden 
no one newspaper has sufficient 
coverage to warrant the above 


elaim. And the Pittsburgh Press, 
second in total Genialies ta both 
daily and Sunday, would not be 
the paper to use if only one 
were sufficient. 


“The Press Goes Into 9 Out of 
10 of the English Speaking 
Homes in Pittsburgh District 


which means that Pittsburgh is 
either composed chiefly of illit- 
erates and foreigners, or the gov- 
ernment census and the A. B. C. 
are all wrong in their figures. 
Neither of which is true. 


The TRUTH Is 


that Pittsburgh has 250,000 oy 
lies and the Press, according to 
its own circulation statements, 
reaches less than half of them 
daily, and even a smaller per- 
centage on —- Since the 3c 
price became ective on both 
evening newspapers, practi 

all duplication has been e 
nated and each newspaper has its 
own definite market that it alone 
can reach. 


Misleading statements about 
complete coverage and circula- 
tion leadership are a r sub- 
— for facts. Pittsburgh isa 
wo-newspaper town an the 
Sun-Telegraph is ONE of the 
'y for com- 
plete and low-cost coverare. 





One of the Twenty-Eight Hearst Newspapers read by 
more than. twenty million people 


THE PITTS BURGH 


Member of facdrpetsoust News Sevuses oud Universal Service 


ssociated Pr: 
sneer of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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New skyscrapers towering over Greater Oakland streets; new 
factories* adding millions. to the city’s production; new civic 
docks presaging the West’s greatest sea port; new stores fast 
extending an already great trade area; new homes delighting 
new thousands in Greater Odakland’s age-old hills—today’s 
harbingers of an even greater tomorrow! 


*Recently announced factories for the Greater Oakland area include Chrysler, Dodge, 
Ford, Fisher Bodies. 


You cannot cover this vast market of 600,000 people with San Francisco news- 
papers, for this is now an Oakland newspa territory. Only in Oakland 
newspapers will you get your story into ali of Greater Oakland's homes— 
homes that own more automobiles per capita than prosperous, trans-bay San 
Francisco and spend some $300,000,000 annually in retail trade! Nor can 


you count on full coverage in Greater Oakland unless your schedules include 


“Oakland’s A gcse newspaper” 


Here is a circulation exceeding 60,000 with practically no local duplication 
—a circulation that goes, almost entirely, ‘ ‘in the front door”’—a circulation 
which is linked with more advertising annually than is carried in any 
other newspaper in the six-day evening field around San Francisco Bay— 
San Francisco papers included! 

In your own best interests, get more facts about Greater Oakland and the 
Post-Enquirer. Our representatives will be as glad to assist you as will 
we, ourselves. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Verree & Conxirn, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 
Kart J. Suutt, Transportation Building, Los Angeles 


One of the twenty-eight 


HEARST NEWSPAPERS 


Read by more than twenty million people 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 





Program for Agency Convention 
Is Broader in Appeal 


Designed as an Opportunity for Interchange of Views with Key 
Representatives of Other Branches of Advertising 


HE annual convention of the 

American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, which is to be 
held at the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., on November 
14 and 15, it is anticipated, will 
bring a larger and more diversified 
audience than has heretofore at- 
tended its meetings. Accordingly, 
the program which has been pre- 
pared for the four sessions reflects 
a broad appeal both in the topics 
to be discussed and in the repre- 
sentative work engaged in by the 
speakers. 

As has previously been an- 
nounced, it is the decision of the 
executive board of the association 
to throw open the convention ses- 
sions for discussions of subjects 
outside of the association’s ranks. 

An outline of the forward-look- 
ing aims of the association will be 
presented at the opening session by 
John Benson, president. The re- 
search work of the association will 
be reviewed by Stewart L. Mims, of 
the J. Walter Thompson Company, 
and Dr. Daniel Starch, director of 
research of the association. They 
will discuss the results of the 
farm-paper survey, recently com- 
pleted. 

The association also has under 
way an analysis of newspaper cir- 
culation in the key cities of the 
country and reports on the plan 
and progress of this survey will 
be discussed. T. O. Grisell, of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
will talk on “Trading Areas—How 
to Delineate Them.” These discus- 
sions constitute the opening session 
which will be presided over by 
H. K. McCann, chairman of the 
board of the association. 

The afternoon session on No- 
vember 14 will be presided over by 
Mr. Benson. Speakers and their 
topics will include: 


Guy Smith, vice-president of the As- 


Advertisers, “Chain 
Effect upon Na- 
Advertised 


<ociation of National 
Store Development 
tional. Advertising and 


Brands”; L. D. H. Weld, The H. K. 
McCann Company, “Export Advertising 
—How to Handle It—What Channels to 
Employ”; and J. K. Fraser, The Black- 
man Company, “‘Some Observations on 
Copy.” 
n address on radio advertising will 
feature some deductions made in the 
survey recently conducted by Dr. Starch 
for the National Broadcasting Co. Help- 
ful suggestions as to the technique of 
radio civatiding will be outlined. This 
topic will be covered by L. Ames Brown, 
Lord & Thomas and Logan, who also 
is chairman of the association’s com- 
mittee on radio advertising. Earle Clark, 
J. Walter Thompson Co., and K. L. 
Hamman, Hamman Advertising Or- 
anization, both will talk on agency 
mance and accounting. 


A general discussion of matters 
affecting agency’s relations with 
publishers and their representatives 
will occupy the attention of the 
morning session on November 15. 
The following will participate: 


Henry T. Ewald, Campbell-Ewald Co., 
“Problem of Cash Discount’ and the 
“Difference Between Local and National 
Rates”; Philip L. Thomson, president, 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, “‘Circula- 
tion Values” and Guy Richards, The 
Erickson Co., “An Efficient Media De- 
partment.” 

Two speakers will discuss the prob- 
lem of agency contact with publishers’ 
representatives. From the representa- 
tives’ standpoint, the topic will be 
presented by C. F. Kelly, Kelly-Smith 
Co., and, from the agency’s viewpoint. 
by J. J. Hartigan, Campbell-Ewald Co. 
““Business-Paper Advertising,” a talk by 
Malcolm Muir, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., will i de a di i on how 
to handle it, what is a proper schedule 
and the question of agency commission. 
Edward Greene, general manager, 
National Better Business Bureau, will 
explain the new policy of the Bureau and 
its advisory committee. J. M. Farrell, 
The Blackman Co., who is chairman of a 
special committee representing the Four 
A’s which is interested in establishing a 
wider ardization of mechanical pro- 
duction, will talk on this phase of ad- 
vertising work. 





* At the closing session there will 
be discussion of subjects of special 
interest to agencies affiliated with 
the association. Officers and mem- 
bers of the executive board will 
be elected at this session, at which 
Mr. McCann will preside. 
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Death of W. L. Barnhart 


L. BARNHART, resident 
e vice-president and man- 
ager of the publicity department 
of the National Surety Company, 
New York, died October 23, fol- 
lowing an operation for appendi- 
citis. He was forty-five years of 
age and is survived by his wife, a 
son and two daughters. 
Thus in two sentences readers 
of Printers’ INK 
are given the news of 
the passing of a man 
who was not actively 
associated with ad- 
‘ertising, or, indeed, 
with the selling of 
any tangible com- 
modity. Neverthe- 
less, to thousands of 
readers of the 
Printers’ INK Pub- 
lications, this news 
will come asa shock. 
For more than five 
years Mr. Barnhart 


had contributed to 
the pages of Print- 


ers’ InK. To read 
his articles on sell- 
ing, salesmen and w. 
salesmanship was 
considered a privilege by many of 
our readers. This we know from 
the response the articles received. 

To such readers the death of Mr. 
Barnhart will seem to be a real loss. 
To those who knew him person- 
ally there is a realizing sense that 
there has passed from earth a man 
of tremendous personal magnetism 
and one who was capable of in- 
stilling in others to a marked de- 
gree the will and the power to 
accomplish better thines than thev 
could do alone. 

This tribute comes from E. M. 
Allen, executive vice-president of 
the National Surety Company: 

“Mr. Barnhart was a practical 
idealist. His was a constructive, 
vigorous mind that delighted to 
tackle difficult problems and find 
a way of solving them. He was 
a constant inspiration to the pro- 
ducers of the National Surety 
Company.” 

The score and more of articles 
by Mr. Barnhart in Printers’ INK 
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and Printers’ INK MONTHLY will 
be an enduring memorial to his 
ability to instruct salesmen. Thic 
repeated requests for extra copies 
of the issues containing these ar- 
ticles quickly exhausted the sup- 
ply. They have been reprinted hy 
other publications, have appeared 
in house-organs and have been 
issued by various companies in 
pamphlet form. Two of the most 
talked about were entitled “Sure- 
Fire Stuff’ and “The Magic 
Formula of Sales 
Success.” It seems 
fitting that all of 
these articles should 
be here listed : 


Printers’ INK Montuiy 
“The Sure-Fire Key 
to All Sales Obje 
tions,” October, 1928. 
“Sure-Fire Ways of 
Meeting Sales Objec 
tions,” August, 1928. 
“It’s the Persistence 
with the Smile That 
Wins,”’ May, 1928. 
“Sure-Fire Stuff,” 
January, 1928. 
“That Right Mental 
Attitude,”” March, 1927. 
“Cost Accounting for 
Salesmen,”” March, ie 
“A Daily Meetin 
Salesmen 3,000 iles 
Wide,” December, 1925 
“Fighting for Places 
Sales Team,” 
November, 1925. 
“Are Your Salesmen Gushers or 
Probers?” June, 1925. 
Printers’ Ink 
“The Line of Least Resistance,”’ Oct. 
25, 1928. 
“Comments of a Man Med Does Not 
Know Advertising,” Sept. 1928, 
“Nine Ways to Cut he "hich Cost 
of Unproductive Calls,” June 28, 1928. 
“The —e Formula of Sales Suc 
cess,’ Apr. 12, 1928. 
“Nine Ways to Answer ‘Your Price 
Is Too High’,” Feb. 2, 1928. 
“Our Best Sales ‘Contest Started 
Spontaneously,” Dec. 1, 1927. 
“Taking = Curse Off the Pep Let- 
ter, ” Oct. 20, 1927. 
“When Tw Plus Two Equals Eight,” 
June 16, 1927. 
Selling ew to the Salesman,’ 
Feb. 17, 
“This Sales Contest Increased Busi 
ness 30 Per Cent,” July 1, 1926. 
“Should the Salesman Turn the 
Other Cheek?” May 20, 1926. 
“he Nea ag Bed for Sales- 
men,” Jan. 21, 1926. 
Sale a Day Keeps the Blues 
Away,” Nov. 5, 1925. 
“A Pacemaker for Salesmen, 
6, 1923. 


Sept 


Robert S. Kretschmar, formerly with 
the Warren Publications, has joined 
Nelson, Duncan & Harlow, Boston, ad- 
vertising. 
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It’s a Bargain 


In each of the four primary dis- 
tribution districts of the United 
States, Farm Life offers quality 
advertisers, more good farm 
paper circulation for the money 
than you can buy in any other 
way. You get the advantage of 
quantity production on sectional 


service. Every copy is crammed 
with genuine reader interest. 


Write for maps and rates 


T. W. LeQuatte 


Publisher 


Farm Life © 


Spencer, Indiana 
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The Boston market as it affects 
the advertiser seeking to estab- 
lish his product, must be con- 
sidered entirely apart from any 
other city in the country. To the 
casual visitor Boston is much 
like any other great munici 
ity. To those who know, Bos- 
ton is different, for Business 
Boston’s population of nearly 
two million people is divided 
into two distinct groups. 

This separation is not one that 
can be sorted and classified with 
one group marked “A” and the 
other “B”—the difference is far 
more subtle. It is, however, a 
definite and unchanging diver- 
gence in the opinions, habits, 
likes and dislikes of those com- 
posing the two groups. It is 
the inevitable result of heredity, 
of tradition and environment 
and is reflected in the Boston 
marts in no uncertain manner. 

Boston is the fourth largest 
of the country’s important trad- 
ing centers. As a matter of fact 
the business Boston area, em- 
bracing all that thickly settled 
territory within a radius of fif- 
teen miles of city hall, is the 
most densely populated territory 
in the United States except New 
York. But this compact market 
with its nearly two million peo- 
ple is divided—Boston holds a 
double treasure for the wide- 
awake advertiser. 


The newspaper situation in 
Boston parallels the separation 
which exists between the two 
population groups. The four 
leading dailies 
or the other. 
Herald-Traveler has allied itself 
to the group representing the 
major outlet of Boston’s lead- 
ing retailers. It is also the 
surest and most profitable out- 
let for national advertisers. 

Income-tax returns for the 
Boston metropolitan area show 
that the Herald-Traveler group 
is, by far, the group of greater 
per capita wealth and therefore 
of greater buying power. It is 
significant to the advertiser, 
that this important group is cov- 
ered by the Herald-Traveler and 
by the Herald-Traveler alone. 

This is the situation that con- 
fronts the advertiser who seeks 
to reach the entire Business 
Boston market. For him there 
is but one recipe for advertising 
success. To cover the entire 
field—the double market—both 
population groups must be 
reached through their favorite 
newspapers. The Herald- 
Traveler must be used to influ- 
ence the more important group. 
One of the other three news- 
papers is needed if most of the 
other group is to be reached. 


BOSTON HERALD -TRAVELER 





atorinn Representative 
nnn £0. A. "MeDEVITT CO. 





For six years ba Herald-Traveler 
has been first in Nat onal Advertis- 
ing, ye | finano al, auto- 
mobile and publication advertis:ng, 
ameng Boston newspapers, 
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“Talk about direct advertising, I have been receiving 
a mailing every month for seven or eight years and I understand 
the campaign has been running for more than a dozen years. 
Know what it is?” 

“Haven’t the slightest idea.” 

“The Buick Bulletin, a magazine. That’s direct advertising. 
It helped sell me, for I have just bought my first Buick. Why 
don’t we use a magazine to get under the skin of our prospects?” 

“Pll look into it with vou. I recall now that Evans-Winter- 
Hebb work with Buick on the Bulletin. I suggest you write 
Evans-Winter-Hebb for some facts about private magazines. 


Might as well do it this afternoon.” 


*G8D: 


EVANS-WINTER-HEBB Inc. Detroit 
820 Hancock Avenue West 


New York Chicago 
1950 Graybar Building 180 North Michigan Avenue 


The business of the Evans-Winter-Hebb organization is the execution of direct advertising as a definite 
medium, for the prep ion and production of which it has within itself both capable personne! aud 
complete facilities: Marketing Analysis - Plan - Copy - Design + Art - Engraving 
Letterpress and Offset Printing - Binding - Mailing 
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Do Special Editions Undermine 
Reader Confidence? 


Inland Publishers and Editors, if They Agree with S. E. Thomason, 
Must Answer “Yes” 


FOR forty-three years, the In- 
land Daily Press Association, 
made up of publishers and editors 
of Middle- and Far-Western news- 
papers having a total circulation 
of 4,848,460, has been holding an 
annual fall meeting in Chicago. 
Gathering last week, in conjunc- 
tion with the convention of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
members of the association ex- 
changed opinions and experiences 
on a range of newspaper problems 
varying from the free publicity evil 
to the freight-rate problem. 

S. E. Thomason, co-publisher of 
the Chicago Daily Journal, who 
spoke at the association’s first 
luncheon, started one of the sev- 
eral controversial front-line battles 
by attacking special editions. 
While admitting there are excep- 
tions, he defined the usual special 
edition as “an excuse by which a 
publisher obtains advertising rev- 
enues from those who, for one 
reason or another, cannot refuse.” 

“Without question,” he continued, 
“the business of publishing special 
editions is more respectable, but it 
is in many respects comparable to 
the enterprises carried on by those 
gentlemen in some of our large 
cities, whose principal ‘plant equip- 
ment’ item is a large woolen sock. 
It is their method to fill this’ sock 
with sand, take a position in a dark 
alley and, when sufficiently pros- 
perous prospects approach, do their 
stuff. The net results are about 
the same. The prospect approached 
loses his money and a little sore- 
ness around the head is about all 
he has to show for it when the 
transaction is completed. 

“Special editions are issued by 
most of us only upon occasions of 
great historic imrortance or im- 
mense public significance, such as 
the erection of Krauss’ New Paris 
Laundry, or the cornerstone cere- 
monies for Mr. McGuire’s new 
Texaco Filling Station. Sometimes 
it is the seventeenth anniversary of 


the installation of one of our own 
stereotype mat rollers that affords 
the auspicious and momentous oc- 
casion. The news columns of 
these editions are given over to the 
life histories of those who have 
contributed to the noble work com- 
memorated, with two-column cuts 
of these gentlemen. We must: all 
concede that the news matter in 
specials, at its best, is mot the 
character which the customers 
jump out of the window to buy.” 

According to his understanding, 
Mr. Thomason went on, the funda- 
mental purpose of advertising is 
to move goods from the shelves. 
He considers that the special edi- 
tion achieves no such purpose. 
Sometimes the advertiser gets a 
little flattery out of it, but it 
doesn’t bring the crowds to his 
store or to his office. 


NO READER CONFIDENCE 


The special edition, he main- 
tained, enjoys no reader confidence. 
When the reader sees the auto- 
biography of White or Smith in a 


special edition he knows that 
White or Smith has paid for the 
insertion of this material in one 
way or another. The reader has 
paid two or three cents for the 
paper because he wants the news. 
He expects the newspaper to sup- 
piy news acquired through its regu- 
lar channels and he knows that 2 
part of the price he pays goes to 
the newspaper for that purodose. 
He expects the paper to give him 
something in return and when he 
sees the life story of the laundry 
man, he knows he has been cheated. 
The newspaper has taken his two 
cents and in return has given him 
something for which it has already 
been paid by White or Smith. 

“IT believe it is a fact,” Mr. 
Thomason said, “that not 10 per 
cent of the A.B.C. circulation of 
a newspaper reads the contents of 
special editions. Any publisher 
‘who tried to build up his circula- 
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tion with news-and advertising 
matter published in his newspaper 
of the character of that in special 
editions would fail in thirty days.” 

In his opinion there is not an 
average of one occasion in five 
years in most of our cities and 
towns when a civic movement is 
sufficiently significant to justify 
commemoration by a special edi- 
tion. The publisher who takes 
the easy monev to be had from 
special editions, he claimed, is un- 
dermining the foundation of his 
business—reader confidence—and 
he is going to find it more and 
more difficult to sell advertising. 
Ultimately, Mr. Thomason feels 
sure, the newspaper reader who 
has not been furnished with hon- 
est news or honest editorials is 
going to lose confidence in the 
publication and, in aadition, he will 
lose confidence in its advertising 
just as surely as he lost confi- 
dence in its news columns, even 
though he continues to buy the 


paper. 

“You all remember the story,” 
he said in closing, “of the gentle- 
man who insisted on _ shooting 
craps. Week after week his wife 
said to him: ‘Why do you keep 
on going to that game? You know 
it is crooked.’ He revlied: ‘Yes, 
I know it is crooked but it is the 
only crap game in town. Your 
reader may continue to buy the 
paper because it’s the only one in 
town, but if he has no confidence 
in it he won’t buy its advertisers’ 
goods. Reader confidence in the 
newspaper’s news and advertising 
columns is the first great essential 
of any newsnaper’s success. And 
special editions will destroy it.” 

While not so controversial in 
nature, a discussion of the methods 
and progress of those who seek 
free publicity drew considerable 
fire from various members of the 
association. Recently, it was pointed 
out, the paper of one prominent 
member had been blacklisted by 
a tire company because it refused 
to avail itself of this firm’s public- 
ity material. 

The report of the secretary, 
Will V. Tufford. of Clinton, Iowa, 
and a talk, “Us Suckers,” by 
George B. Dolliver, of the Battle 
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Creek, Mich., Moon-Journal, both 
stressed the point that this dictato- 
rial stand of some advertisers or 
their agents and the space-grabbing 
evil in general can be effectively 
combated only by concerted action 
on the part of the group. Individ- 
uals often can be crushed, it was 
pointed out, but not so with the 
group. One member said he took 
the trouble to send a postcard to 
each agency or firm sending out 
such free material, asking that his 
name be taken off their list. He 
encouraged other newspapers to do 
the same. 

W. J. Mathey, manager of the 
traffic department of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
explained to the convention the 
stand his group is taking in regard 
to the freight rate problem on 
newsprint, which will soon be 
brought up for discussion before 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The Inland banded with the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association in accepting Mr. 
Mathey’s suggestion that they be 
represented by the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association at 
this conference. 

One of the by-products of this 
convention was the organization, 
bv. its Indiana members, of an In- 
diana State Press Association. 
This new group will take its place 
along with the other State press 
associations. 


William Reynolds, Advertising 
Manager, Servel Sales 


William Reynolds, who has _ been 
with Servel Sales, Inc., New York, for 
the last two years, has been made ad 
vertising manager, succeeding J. M. 
Bickel, who resigned to become sales 
manager of Holmes Products. Inc., of 
that city. Prior to joining the Servel 
company, Mr. Reynolds was_advertis 
ing manager of the New York and 
Queens Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany and. at one time, was with the 
George Weiderman Electric Company 


R. D. Smith, Vice-President, 
David H. Colcord Agency 


D. Smith, formerly with the 
Publishing Company, New 


Ray 
Gehring 
York. has been made — -president of 


.» advertising 
a Be time 
Com 


David H._ Colcord. 
agency at Chicago. 
with the J. Walter Thompson 
pany. 
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what the well-dresse 


G° into any smart men’s store 
in New York and ask what 
gloves—or collars—or waistcoats 
—are correct this fall or for any 
special occasion. You will get a 
prompt, authentic answer. That 
is not remarkable. But go into 
almost any first class men’s store 
in the country and you will get 
the same information. That is 
remarkable. But it is instantly 
understood when you know that 
leading clothiers and haberdashers 
everywhere base their purchases 
and their counsel to their cus- 
tomers on one accepted source. 
It is Fairchild’s Dress Chart—a 
tabulation ofcorrect styles in men’s 


wear for every occasion. It is only 
a piece of paper—severely plain, 
cross-ruled and printed, with a 


border of illustrations, but it is 
framed and hung like a picture on 
the walls of thousands of men’s stores. 
It is the arbiter of correct dress for sales- 
man and consumer alike. It is the un- 
failing guide to the buyer going to 
market and the buyer before the counter. 
Its acceptance by both is a striking rec- 
ognition that Fairchild is the authority 
on style in men’s clothing and acces- 
sories. And it is a symbol, too, of the 
dependence of clothiers and outfitters 
upon the Fairchild Publications—Men’s 
Wear,* Daily News Record and Man— 


*With its Western Edition, Men’s Wear. 


CHICAGO 
WASHINGTON 


BOSTON 





and his clothes—and the world 
organization that stands behind th 
To the members of the great th 
and-one-third billion dollar men’s 
parel trade, the Fairchild Publicati 
with their authentic news of men’s 
styles, are as essential as the ticker to 
stockbroker. Men’s Wear" 


turers selling through the men’s 
trade. 


PHILADELPi@. 
ROCHESTER 
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The Men’s Wear Magazines 


—and their readers 


“Men’s Wear” and “Men’s Wear—Chicago 
pparel Gazette” are really two — of the 
me publication, circulating respectively in the 
and in the West. Their space is sold either 
parately or in combination. 
Their combined net paid circulation for the 
x months ending June 30, 1928, averaged 
381 copies A.B.C. The June 6, 1928 issue 
n to 14,411 net paid, divided as follows: 
Occupation Number of Copies 
Retailtrade . . . . +» © 11,177 


woetge ss «se 300 
Manufacturers «0 ts 
Miscellaneous 


Unclassified 
Total . ; 
e retail readers ‘icici 38, 648—an average 


f 3.46 readers *? copy. Specifically, there 

ere among them 

Owners, resem, Presidents 10,341 
Vice-Pres., Treas., other officers 1,628 
Merchandise Managers . . . 2,019 
Advertising Managers . . . 2,082 
Superintenttioninier’ Gen’! Managers 1,044 
Salaried Buyers . ... - 3,689 
Contrelih..<.:0,.0 .* 0 8 175 
Credit Mamagers ... . 747 
DisplayMen ... . - 3,106 
Salespersons . ° 13,317 
Delivery Managers °° . 118 
Personnel Managers . . . . 382 


Total on eiivaere dares @ 38,648 
detailed tabulation of the circulation and buying power 
the Fairchild Men’s Wear ublications is available to re- 
rch men under the title “ ership of Fairchild Men’s 
pparel Publications.” Address the Fairchild Inquiry 


partment. 


-UBLICATIONS 


™. LOUIS LOS ANGELES 


LONDON 





WOMEN’S WEAR DAILY 
The Retailer's Newspaper 
30,194 net paid (ABC) 

a 
DAILY NEWS RECORD 
Textile- Apparel News and Ideas 
13,234 net paid (ABC) 
* 
WOMEN’S WEAR 
MAGAZINE 
The Authority on Feminine Styles 
21,348 net paid (ABC) 
* 
MEN’S WEAR 
The Men’s Style Authority 
14,381 net paid (ABC) 

* 
FAIRCHILD’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
MAGAZINE (PARIS) 
An International Textile and Style 
Monthly—8,000 distribution 
* 

MAN —and his clothes 
(LONDON) 
British and Continental Style 

News — 10,000 — over 8,000 

net paid 
* 

FAIRCHILD BULLETINS 

LONDON — PARIS 
- 
FAIRCHILD 

TRADE DIRECTORIES 

of the 
Textile-Apparel Field 
* 


FAIRCHILD TEXTILE- 
APPAREL ANALYSIS 


BERLIN 
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Two subjects are about all we can 
show on this page—But our catalog— 
available for your files without charge 
—will bring you reproductions of 
several hundred. 


And this is only a small portion of 
our rapidly growing stock. 


The Stock That 
Underwood Built 


This is a photographic collection 
that insures the fulfilling of uni- 
versal illustrative needs. 


It is a place to find what you 
want when you want it and 
made like you want it. 


A request from you will bring 
sample prints on approval. 


UNDERWGDD 
UN ERD 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, 246 West 55th Street, New York 


We are interested in photographs of 








The Professor of Economics Looks 
at Advertising 


“Marketing and Advertising” Makes Two Sorts of an Economic Appraisal 


By Roy Dickinson 


Wee a professor of 
economics writes a book on 
advertising it is worthy of atten- 
tion. 

For one thing the study of eco- 
nomics at college attracts the young 
man who is going to take up a 
business career rather than a pro- 
fessional one. Then, too, many 
favorable economic appraisals of 
advertising have been made by dis- 
tinguished people—such as the 
President of the United States, 
the King of England, the late Lord 
Leverhulme and a host of -indus- 
trial leaders. 

If advertising has no economic 
justification it will eventually 
wither away, as have other waste- 
ful practices that failed to have 
economic worth. 

Consequently, when Professor F. 
L. Vaughan, professor of econo- 
mics at the University of Okla- 
homa, writes “Marketing and 
Advertising”—described as “an 
economic appraisal”—and the book 
is published by the Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, it has a double in- 
terest. 

But economics is a very broad 
subject. It sometimes deals with 
conditions as they are now and 
here. Sometimes it sets up an ideal 
society and judges present prac- 
tices in the light of their effect 
upon some distinct Utopia of 
dreams. 

One thing which makes Professor 
Vaughan’s new book different 
from many others which «have 
hurled bricks at the business of 
advertising, is its frank admission 
in the first chapter that two totally 
different points of view are possible. 

The two points of view are the 
individualistic and the public; 
“One is pecuniary in purpose, 
method and result and the other 
is social.” It is the failure to 
draw this distinction which has 
made so many other advertising 
books useless as critical works. 


Every separate writer had his own 
social Utopia in mind when he 
wrote and his particular brand of 
heaven on earth was bound to 
color his treatment of things as 
they are now and here. 

A manufacturer, for example, 
who by improving his product, ad- 
vertising a new use, and discover- 
ing new outlets, may have reduced 
the expense of selling his product 
and earned more money for his 
stockholders while giving the con- 
sumer more for his money, would 
seem to have done a good job for 
all concerned. But for some ideal 
society it might mean, as Pro- 
fessor Vaughan points out, “an 
unnecessary and wasteful duplica- 
tion of the media of marketing.” 
The acquisitive attitude he says is 
obviously the antithesis to the 
social. It is difficult for me to see 
just why the acquisitive attitude of 
Henry Ford or a washing machine 
manufacturer doesn’t help the 
whole social structure. I fail to 
comprehend a world in which some- 
body won’t profit from a good idea 
well marketed. But I am not a 
professor of economics. 

Professor Vaughan proceeds to 
show how the cost of performing 
the function of marketing has 
risen since the development of the 
factory system and how an in- 
creasing proportion of the popula- 
tion has engaged in selling 
goods and a decreasing proportion 
in making them. To indicate how 
distribution costs have increased, he 
points out that in 1921 oranges on 
the trees in California brought 
$2.30 per box to the wer while 
the consumer paid $7.52. For this, 
page after page he blames adver- 
tising, and yet near the end of the 
book Professor Vaughan says: 


The California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change furnishes the illustration ex. 
cellence of the maximum benefit that 
may be from the co-operative 
marketing of such commodities. This 
concern employs the most expert meth- 
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ods in marketing—the best ways of 
performing the marketing functions. 
On the other hand, if the product, as 
cotton, is durable, the farmer is not 
intimidated by a very limited time in 
which to dispose of his product. He 
can afford to wait. Such a_ product 
can be graded successfully, malice, pos- 
sible a world market. Acounine, 
transporting, and storing are simplified. 
There is more market information and 
less risk. One finds little or no justi- 
fication for marketing a durable prod- 
uct on a co-operative basis. 

If the demand for a product is elas- 
tic but at the same time has potential- 
ities of becoming inelastic, co-operative 
marketing may a wonders in 
converting the one kind of demand 
into the other. Such a result is ordi- 
narily beyond the realm of possibilities 
of the individual farmer. 

The California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change again furnishes an excellent il- 
lustration. The demand for oranges 
today is less elastic than formerly. For 
certain classes of people, those with 
higher i , the d d has been 
made inelastic. This was done by the 
arousal, stimulation, and intensification 
of demand, largely through advertising. 
The product lent itself to this kind of 
development. The prices of oranges 
have kept pace with the rise in the 
general price level, while the consump- 
tion of them per person has greatly in- 
creased. The cost of —, etc., 
in bringing about this result, by be- 
ing spread over a lar, volume of 
business, was very small per box of 
oranges. Such a program of demand 
stimulation, calling for national adver- 
i was impracticable to the indi- 
grower. An elastic demand ca- 
change, and group action 
may bring help- 





tising 
vidual 
pable of 
through co-operation, 
ful results to the farmer. 


But a careful study of the his- 
tory of many another co-opera- 
tive marketing campaign or many 
a manufacturing business would 
show that advertising has helped 
keep costs down for the consumer, 
benefited the producer and kept 
more people at work more continu- 
ously. Thus by adding to wealth 
and production, while keeping down 
the cost of commodities, advertising 
would seem to have performed a 
most useful economic service. Yet 
this professor of economics blames 
advertising for all sorts of things. 

“We no longer have just oatmeal, 
but a great number of brands and 
a diversity of containers,” he says. 
“Today, prunes, dates, raisins, lard, 
cheese, crackers, coffee, to mention 
no others, are sold both in bulk 
and in package. It is evident that 
the situation necessitates an in- 
crease in variety and therefore in 
the stock of goods which the mid- 
dleman carries.” 
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And this great diversity is 
blamed for the high cost of dis- 
tribution, because many articles be- 
come shelf worn or otherwise de- 
teriorate in quality. But it is safe 
to say the carefully packaged ad- 
vertised brands cannot be accused 
of this sad plight nearly as much 
as the unadvertised which are sold 
in bulk. 

Again: 

“Whenever the manufacturer in 
self-defense is compelled to re- 
sort to advertising, he is apt to 
meet high expenses in per- 
forming of the marketing functions. 
The result is an increase in the 
cost which society directly or in- 
directly must bear.” 

But it is hard to discover whether 
the professor means this in the 
ideal or the present state. If the 
community is now buying a coffee 
or any other product which it likes 
and wants to use continually, the 
other manufacturer is never com- 
pelled in self-defense to advertise 
unless he is acquisitive. Let him 
sell something else or refuse to ad- 
vertise. If the public is paying 
too much for the advertised brand, 
it will, one would think, buy his 
unadvertised brand, if it is just 
as good and so much cheaper. 

The social cost of advertising is 
given a whole chapter to itself. 
A few short quotations give an in- 
dication of its method and its con- 
clusions : 


He wanted to lift hip pootent out of 
the slough of price are and place 
it u a plane of distinction where its 
lauded virtues and not Ce an | its 
price would attract the public. Trade. 
— and advertising furnished the 
means for the attainment of this goal. 

A. common policy of publications 
which is worth noting specially is their 
allowance of the so-called “agency com- 
mission.” This amounts as a rule to 
fifteen per cent of the card rate for 
advertising space and is given to agents 
who place the advertising but not to 
the advertiser himself, 

Under such conditions the agency 
naturally is interested in seeing the ad- 
vertiser take more and more space. 
Of course, an advertising agent may 
honestly try to work for the interest 
of his clients and therefore not recom- 
mend additional s unless he really 
believes it is to their advantage. The 
agent, however, cannot always be as 
honest as he thinks he is. There is 
a strong psychological influence at work 
which tends to convince him that the 
welfare of his client demands more 
space, whereas a totally unprejudiced 
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»pserver might conclude that 
doing 


ticular client was even 


all or 
more advertising than he should. 


Here is a criticism of advertis- 
ing in the world as it really is 
which is worth consideration : 


Any advertising which promotes the 
egularity of sales of a product is con- 
lucive to the maximum utilization of 
the factors of production and the dimi- 
nution of cost of the manufacturer, and 
therefore should enable him to 
1 lower price, Most advertising, how- 
ever, has accentuated the irregularity 
f sales, being employed the most when 
business is booming, the least when 
business is dragging. The maximum 
f advertising prevailed during the war 
boom and the minimum during the sub- 
sequent depression; profit and adver- 
tising expanded and contracted together. 
Che maximum of advertising when sales 
are greatest and the minimum when 
they are the least exaggerates the ir- 
regularity of sales and causes the cost 
of making and selling goods to be great- 
er. he consumer, of course, pays 
directly or indirectly for this additional 
cost. 

However, a few concerns—and com- 
paratively speaking, they are the ex- 
ceptions—have promoted the regularity 
of their sales and reduced their costs 
of making and selling goods. In the 
light of this limited accomplishment, the 
defenders of advertising have concluded 
that this art may become the instrument 
for regularizing economic activity in 
general. The fallacy of such a deduc- 
tion lies mainly in the application to 
all industries of what may be true of 
a specific enterprise. 


Well, professor, if a few more 
increased advertising when busi- 
ness was slow, it would please all 
men in the business of advertising 
and would help considerably in 
preventing the old-fashioned shut- 
down when sales fell off slightly, 
with its consequent unemployment. 
And we are inclined to say that 
far more concerns than the pro- 
fessor thinks have been able to 
iron out seasonal fluctuations in 
production by advertising. A very 
considerable number of national 
advertisers have accomplished much 
along this line. 

Here is another 
against advertising : 


accusation 


Advertising also helps to make hur- 
ried, tremendous, and often wunwar- 
ranted chan in the consumption of 
goods in which style and_ fashion are 
absent or insignificant. Demand may 
shift suddenly from one brand to an- 
other or from one industry to another 
net primarily because of price ap 
but use of the modification in the 
psychol of people. of the 
favorite ds of ten years af 


and 
the companies that manufactu them 
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ginep peared. What has 
to their factories—their 
their labor force? 
the factors of production is self-evi- 
it. 

Today manufacturers do not try to 
make what people have decided they 
want, but rather to prod 


That particular accusation in the 
world as it is, has much truth in 
it. It is a plea, in fact, for a care- 
ful try-out before a new prod- 
uct is launched. 

In this chapter on advertising is 
a chart which represents the ad- 
vertisements of various brands of 
coffee which appeared in a daily 
paper during a period of six 
months. It shows that the rival 
advertisements ran in cycles. The 
professor calls them “offensive and 
defensive campaigns.” He calls 
such competitive advertising “the 
acme of economic waste.” 

The same accusation, it would 
seem, might be made against two 
salesmen making successive com- 
petitive calls on the same desirable 
customer. Moreover, one is in- 
clined to think that after the citi- 
zens had been apprised of the 
claims of the two rival coffees, 
they continued to purchase in lar- 
gest number that brand which best 
suited their taste and their pocket- 
books. It is logical to assume that 
neither manufacturer continued to 
advertise competitively if his sales 
didn’t justify it. No manufacturer 
today is advertising to see his name 
in print or to publish pretty pic- 
tures. In this actual society as it 
is now constituted, manufacturers 
advertise to get sales. If their 
product is no good, advertising 
won't sell it. There may be a waste 
in advertising a product which can’t 
compete successfully, but it would 
fail anyway. Doesn’t advertising 
which costs real money merely 
hasten the downfall of the less de- 
sirable product? And isn’t that a 
good thing? 

Professor Vaughan doesn’t think 
so. He believes competitive adver- 
tising is annoying and serious. He 
says: 

Another iti 
thine anh Ue aed eee 
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higher quality as well as the greater 
quantity of advertisements which are 
now necessary to attract attention. The 
multiplicity and variety of advertise- 
ments are a great strain on the mental 
faculties. =— one of a ag _ap- 
rin, rhaps in a single magazine, 
o por ng the attention of the reader. 
The consequence is that none of them 
To paraphrase the philos- 
ophy of Hegel, advertising by every- 
body may mean advertising by nobody. 
Hence there is a_ resultant rivalry in 
advertising by using more space and 
finer technique. Each advertisement 
is designed to outdo and overshadow 
the others in commanding the attention 
of the reader. One manifestation of 
this situation is the increasing extent 
to which psychology is employed in 
preparing advertisements and selecting 
the media. Tests are even made to 
ascertain the best “locations,” as in a 
magazine, from the standpoint of get- 
ting and keeping the attention. he 
most desirable locations, as the back 
cover, are by far the most expensive; 
and they are in demand by advertisers 
as one way of attaining effectiveness. 
Some concerns make splurges in their 
advertising to attract attention, and 
thus set the pace which others follow; 
and the vicious circle repeats itself. 
Today advertising faces two alternatives 
—either no response because of the 
widespread excesses in its use, or else 
unbelievable expenditures by compara- 
tively few companies. In either case 
an economic burden of undue propor- 
tions is imposed upon society. It is 
a cost which apparently knows no metes 
or bounds because, as explained pre 
viously, the financial result of adver- 
tising cannot be strictly measured, and 
the consent of the individual is not a 
prerequisite to the amount and kind 
of advertising presented to him. 


Tests, in other words, are being 
made to make advertising more ef- 
fective for the user, to make all 


advertising more resultful. The 
same objections, it would seem, 
might just as well be made to 
competitive show windows on Fifth 
Avenue and the other great shop- 
ping centers of the world. The ex- 
pense of more beautiful window 
displays, the attempts to make them 
more alluring—do they fall on 
society? But what a mediocre and 
uninteresting Utopia it would be 
with no competition or color, no 
allurement! And even now peo- 
ple can and do walk right by some 
show windows, deliberately skip 
some advertisements. 

Leaving unanswered Professor 
Vaughan’s stimulating question on 
page 227—which we refer in all 
confidence to Campbell’s Soup— 
“Is the big, round, red, juicy tomato 
the only kind found in canned 
tomato soup?” let us see what are 
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the conclusions of the whole “eco- 
nomic appraisal.” 
The author says: 


The government ought to ascertai: 
the most suitable criteria for determin- 
ing the grades of all kinds of com 
modities and to require every product 
or its container, as feasibility rmits, 
to bear its grade or definite data by 
which the purchaser may judge its at- 
tributes. For example, on every can 
of motor oil let the official grade or 
data appear, and not merely the claim: 
of the refiner. As indicated in another 
part of this chapter, such a requirement 
would do much to expose the fictitious 
and inflated value of advertised prod 
ucts. Give the consumer an opportu 
nity to buy on the basis of intrinsic 
attributes rather than of “psychological 
atmosphere.” 

Concerns which engage in wasteful 
practices may make a creditable finan 
cial showing. Their success may arise 
from a superior bargaining ability. This 
factor must be considered, for instance, 
in passing judgment upon chain stores. 
Their profits and prices, though sug- 
gesting efficiency, may arise partly or 
entirely from the ability to drive hard 
bargains in the purchase of merchan- 
dise. A buying syndicate of small re- 
tailers may accomplish the same result. 
Selling in tremendous quantities to a 
chain store company is somewhat anal- 
ogous to dumping goods in foreign 
countries at low prices. Again, the 
ability of a concern to undersel! another 
may arise from the indirect subsidy 
which it enjoys. This applies generally 
to the ability of motor trucks and buses 
to make inroads upon the traffic of the 
railway. Their alleged efficiency is 
superficial. Compel them to pay their 
own way as the railway does before 
deciding upon the relative efficiency of 
these two agencies. 
_ Simplification of the marketing func- 
tions would encourage specialization 
and discourage duplication. Sales on 
the basis of Gan and prices would 
foster a specialized and regular system. 
Any betterment of the present system 
by which goods pass from the producer 
to the consumer must take into ac 
count storage, transportation, and the 
other marketing functions. Further, the 
government should provide the opportu 
nity to effect improvements on the basis 
of social efficiency. Lastly, the educa- 
tion of the consumer will enable him 
to resist the appeals of salesmen and 
advertising. He should exercise his 
initiative and judgment as a buyer and 
no longer be the victim of the seller. 
Grades and prices rather than psycho 
logical appeals should be the determin 
ing factors. In brief, the arousal of 
an intelligent and virile opinion among 
the people is essential to the emphasis 
of price rather than alleged quality 
and service—in other words, to the 

‘realization of substantial economies in 
marketing. 


And so the Government is given 
one more job to do and we end the 
book with the feeling that Pro- 
fessor Vaughan was really writing 
about the ideal state all the time. 
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This letter and ballot card were sent 
to each member of the AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 





THE GEORGE L. DYER COMPANY 
New Yorx—Cuicaco ce 

. May 10, 1928. 

The letter 

Dear Mr. Jones: 

The entire membership of the A. I. A. is being asked to 
participate in a vote on the efficiency of the magazines in 
the architectural field. Your vote is essential to making 
it successful, and we will be grateful for a minute of 
your time. 

A vote in favor of the better magazines is a vote 
against the poor ones and we believe that you will want 
to aid those that help you. The paper which is most 
valuable to you and is rendering a greater service to your 
profession will benefit in proportion to the service it 
renders. 

Would you mind taking a minute to answer the ques- 
tions on_the enclosed post card and dropping it in the 
mail? There is no necessity for signing your name. 

If you would care to see the final results, we will 
gladly send you a copy in return for your courtesy. 


Sincerely yours, 
Tue Georce L. Dyer Company. 








‘ Please number the magazines below in the order of your 
The ballot preference. They are now arranged in alphabetical order. 
Please ag your first choice as No. 1 and your second 
as No. 2, etc. 

American Arncuitect Tue Arcuitect§ Pencit Pornts 
ARCHITECTURE Forum ReEcorp 


What is the reason for your preference? 


Send me with your compliments a copy of the results of 
the investigation. 











If you would like to see the results of this 
study, we will gladly send you a copy without 
obligation. The Architectural Forum, 383 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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Are your ideas of South America 
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old-fashioned? 


Many of us still think of South America as a far away 
country inhabited by disappointed lovers, toreadores and 
natives who know little and care less about built-in tubs, 
vacuum cleaners and other “civilized” devices. 


How old-fashioned! 


No country in the world is more advanced than Argen- 
tina, commercially and artistically. Nowhere is life more 
vividly modern. As early as 1922 Argentina had an es- 
tablished aerial service. In Buenos Aires there are sub- 
ways, magnificent public and private buildings, concert 
halls, where Metropolitan opera stars perform, thousands 
of shops and stores selling everything from motor cars to 
perfume. 


American manufacturers long ago found La Prensa of 
Buenos Aires an unsurpassed medium for selling their 
products. It is South America’s largest and most in- 
fluential newspaper and with a quality circulation. 


JOSHUA B. POWERS 


Exclusive Advertising Representative 


14 Cockspur Street 250 Park Avenue 


~ 


London, S.W. 1 New York City 
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A. N. A. and 
Newspapers May Join in 
Market Bureau 


\® informal conference between 
“\ officials of the Association of 
National Advertisers and fifty or 
nore newspaper publishers was 

ld in Chicago last week to 
discuss the feasibility of having 

wspaper publishers underwrite a 
market analysis movement to be 
operated under the direction of the 
association. 

William A. Hart, president of 
the association, Arthur H. Ogle, 
managing director, and S. ; 
Conybeare represented the associa- 
tion in the conference, taking with 
them T. O. Grisell, of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
of New York. Mr: Grisell pre- 
sented the proposed plan of opera- 
tion in some detail. This involves 
the formation of a newspaper mar- 
keting bureau, the function of 
which will be to provide data to 
enable advertisers to budget their 
sales and advertising cost on the 
basis of local marketing areas to be 
determined by newspaper circula- 
tion. The plan is to make the data 
available to all advertisers on a 
cost basis in which some little ad- 
vantage will be given to contrib- 
uting members and members of the 
A. N. A. 

It was explained to the news- 
paper men that the formation of 
the proposed bureau would involve 
some reasonably heavy preliminary 
expense which they were invited 
to pay. Eventually, the bureau 
probably would become practically 
self-supporting. 

After the proposition was pre- 
sented, the A. N. A. people with- 
drew from the meeting and the 

ewspaper publishers discussed it 
fully in executive session. The 
general trend of the sentiment was 
favorable. But following the sug- 
eestion of several, including Louis 
\Viley, business manager of the 
New York Times, it was decided 

at the project was so important 
hat it should rightfully be sub- 
mitted to the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association. Accord- 
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ingly, a resolution was passed ask- 
ing the A. N. P. A. to invite 
Messrs. Hart, Conybeare, Ogle and 
Grisell to appear before it at its 
forthcoming meeting at Virginia 
Beach and make their presentation 
again. 


Changes in Sales Department 
of American Stove Company 


S. E. Little, sales manager for the 
Direct Action division of the American 
Stove Company, Lotain, Ohio, will 
now devote all his time as chairman of 
the sales promotion committee, a posi- 
tion which he-has held for a number 
of years, but to which he did not give 
all his time. W. Kirby succeeds 
Mr. Little as sales manager of the 
Direct Action division. 

rf Sourbeck, sales manager of 
the New Process division, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the American Stove 
Company Oil and Gasoline Stove divi- 
sion, a newly created stove manufac- 
turing division. B. R. Tritton, credit 
manager for the Cleveland territory, 
succeeds Mr. Sou as sales manager 
of the New Process division. 

Nelson Groh has been appointed assis- 
tant sales manager of the Deneher Stove 
Company division. 


Kenneth Collins Advanced by 
R. H. Macy & Company 


Kenneth Collins, advertising mana- 
er of Macy & Company, Inc., 
ew York, has been made- publicit 
director and a member of the Council. 
He joined R, H. Macy & Company 
tliree years ago as advertising manager 
and, after a year, left to join Fuller & 
Smith, Inc., Cleveland. He returned to 
Macy soon after to become ad- 
aie manager. 


Appoint Seattle Agency 


The Howe Company, Inc., Seattle, 
manufacturer and distributor of beauty 
shop fixtures and supplies, has appointed 
the Daken Advertising Agency, Inc., of 
that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. The McKale Service Stations, 
Inc., chain automotive service of Seat- 
tle, has also placed its advertising ac- 
count with the Daken agency. 


Appoints Lyddon & Hanford 


he Musicalle Division of the Welte 
Mignon Piano Corparation New York 
has appointed the York office of 
the Lyddon & Marton Company, ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising account. Magazines and news- 
papers will be used. 


Death of W. L. Velie 


Willard L. Velie, president of the 
Velie Motor Corporation, Moline, IIl., 
died recently at that city. He was 
sixty-two years of age. 


€ 
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Outdoor Group Meets 


FEATURE of the thirty- 

eighth annual convention of 

the Outdoor Advertising Associa- 

tion of America, Inc., held recently 

at West Baden, Ind., was a labora- 

tory demonstration of the opera- 
tive side of outdoor advertising. 

Three years ago, with a view 
toward increasing the value of the 
medium, the association undertook 
a program of reconstructing, relo- 
cating and refining outdoor poster 
structures. In consequence, this 
year’s meeting, which sees the im- 
provement program already half 
completed, was centered largely on 
a continuation of this study of ser- 
vice and operating problems. 

In the field laboratory, demon- 
stration structures of the latest 
type were constructed and tested 
by the engineering division of the 
association. The newest methods 
and devices for improved plant 
operation were also presented. In 
short, it was what is often termed 
a “brass tack” convention. 

Professor Franz Aust, of the 
University of Wisconsin, who 
talked on the principles of art as 
applied to the outdoor medium, 
Charles C. Younggreen, president 
of the International Advertising 
Association, whose subject was the 
place of outdoor advertising in a 
well planned program, and Ches- 
ter Leasure, associate editor of 
Nation’s Business, were among the 
guest speakers. 

Last year’s officers 
elected as follows: 


Chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, Kerwin H. Fulton, president 
of the General Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Company, Inc.; president, 
C. U. Philley, of the St. Joseph 
Advertising Company, St. Joseph, 
Mo.; vice-president, Al Norring- 
ton, of Pittsburgh; treasurer, 
O. S. Hathaway, of the Middle- 
town Poster Advertising Company, 
Middletown, N. Y. C. B. Lovell 
was re-elected secretary by the 
board of directors. 


were re- 


resident of the De- 
company, Inc., New 
resident of 
arnish Asso- 


E. S. Phillips, 
voe & Raynolds 
Yor been elected 
the American Paint and 
ciation. 
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Start New Advertising Business 
at St. Paul 


Fred Harman, Jt. and A. R. Me. 
Ginnis have started an advertising busi 
ness and art studio at St. Paul, Mi 

Mr. Harman formerly was with the 
Buckbee-Mears Company, St. Paul. Mr 
McGinnis was with the Harvey _Blod- 
git roman, j also of that city. Charles 
acGirl and Walker Harman will also 
be associated with the new business 


New Account for Home: 
McKee Agency 


The Blud-Rub Manufacturing Com. 
pany, Indianapolis, manufacturer of a 
new patented scal massage machine, 
has appointed The Tsemer McKee Com. 
pany, Inc., Indianapolis advertising 
> pang dt to direct its advertising account. 

—_— and business papers will be 
used. 


Appoints Procter & Collier 
Agency 

The Echo-Thermal ey Lebanon, 
Ohio, manufacturer of o-Thermal 
gas range, has appointed the Procter & 
Collier Company, Inc., Cincinnati adver- 
tising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. 


Knox Reeves Joins Minneapo- 
lis-Honeywell Regulator 


Knox Reeves, formerly engaged in 
advertising agency work at St Paul, 
has been appointed advertising manager 
of The Minneapolis-Honeywell Regula- 
tor Company, Minneapolis. 


Estate of J. Walter Thompson 


The estimated value of the estate 
left by the late J. Walter Thompson is 
1,000,000. His will, which was filed 
or probate last week, leaves one-half 
of his estate to his widow, Margaret R. 
Thompson, and one-half to his son, 
Walter Roosevelt Thompson. 


Helm Walker Advanced by 
Moon Motor Car 


Helm Walker, formerly manager of 
the Chicago factory tent | of the Moon 
Motor Car Company, St. Louis, has 


‘been made vice-president and director 


of factory sales and advertising. 


E. E. Arnold Joins Charles 
W. Hoyt Agency 


Elmer E. Arnold has joined the staff 
of the Boston office of the Charles W. 
Hoyt Company, Inc., advertising agency. 


Death of C. M. Aikman 


Charles M. Aikman, vice-president 
and director of the Collins & Aikman 
Cornoration, New York, died recently 
at Fanwood, N. J., at the age of eighty. 
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The Circulation of a Newspaper 
Can Only Be Gauged by Its 


Reader Responsiveness 


P.GENTINA, judged by its population alone, 
would lead to a conclusion as erroneous as 
estimating a newspaper solely by its circulation. 


ARKETS are gauged, in addition to popu- 

lation, according to the financial capacity 

of the people, their education, their environ- 

ment, their habits and susceptibility to advertis- 
ing appeal. 


EWSPAPERS are appraised not only by the 

quantity of their circulation, their prestige 
and their political affiliations, but by the quality 
of their circulation—reader appeal, class of peo- 
ple reached, distribution of circulation—per- 
centage of mail subscriptions, number sold on 
news stands; and other similar factors, all of 
which affect the Reader Responsiveness of a ° 
newspaper. 


RIGOROUS READER RESPONSIVENESS Answers Why 
LA NACION Regularly Carries Much More Display 
Advertising Than Any Other Daily in Argentina 


Editorial and General Offices in United States Advertising 
the United States: Representatives: 


W. W. DAVIES S. S. KOPPE @& CO., Inc. 


Correspondent and General Times Building 
Representative New York 
383 Madison Ave., New York Telephone: Bryant 6900 


Extraordinary Pulling Power— Superior Coverage—Prestige 


LA NACION 


of Buenos Aires 

















How Texas Insurance Companies 
Started a Joint Campaign 


Presentation of Campaign as It Would Actually Appear Is Presented 
at Annual Convention and Wins Over Skeptical Audience 


By Lorry A. Jacobs 


Advertising Director, Texas Life Insurance Companies 


cy ICIALS of my company, 
The Southland Life, headed 
by President Harry L. Seay, three 
years ago decided to launch a pro- 
gram of newspaper advertising. 
The way in which they believe in 
it is attested by the fact that they 
spent about $15,000 the first year, 
$30,000 the second, and are spend- 
ing $50,000 this year. With them 
come our agents who, from their 
own pocketbooks, spent $30,000 the 
first year, $50,000 the second year 
and this year are spending $60,000 
in newspaper and community ad- 
vertising. 

Watching that campaign with 
interest, there began to be a senti- 
ment among the executives of 
Texas life insurance companies 


Mr. 


for a co-operative campaign. 
Seay asked me to present a plan 
to these executives at the meeting 
of the Texas Life convention at 
Houston last September. 


The first thing we did was 
to prepare two large mans show- 
ing the buying power of Texas, 
county by county, and the news- 
paper circulations of Texas, also 
by counties. This done, we pre- 
pared a sample schedule which 
showed the minimum amount 
needed adequately to present the 
proposed advertising. Going far- 
ther, we showed them exactly what 
per cent of their various premium 
incomes would be needed to raise 
this minimum amount. All of 
these things, together with an ex- 
position of the reasons and objec- 
tives of the campaign, we set forth 
in a processed folder which was 
distributed at the meeting. 

But we went farther than all 
this. We actually worked out a 
sample advertisement, and, through 


From an address delivered before the 
annual convention, last week, of the 
Tenth District of the International Ad- 
vertising Association. 


the courtesy of a newspaper and a 
trade journal, actually produced 
this advertisement in dummy edi- 
tions of those publications. 

We faced a very skeontical audi- 
ence with these things. but as we 
produced them one by one, show- 
ing these practical business men 
that advertising could be made a 
positive, definite, and scientific 
thing with positive, definite, and 
scientific aims, we found them 
warming to our discussion and 
finally unanimously voting their 
thanks for the presentation and— 
what is more important—calling 
for the appointment of a commit- 
tee to make an investigation and 
report back to the members of the 
association. 

A committee of three was ap- 
pointed and,. some three months 
later, it gave me a report favoring 
the inauguration of a three-year 
advertising campaign and a work- 
ing agreement for the signature of 
the various companies. These I 
presented in person to the eighteen 
companies then existing and was 
successful in vetting the signatures 
of thirteen of that number. These 
thirteen gave us the required mini- 
mum and the campaign was 
worked out. It was finally ap- 
proved by the committee of five 
life insurance executives appointed 
to supervise the work. The plan 
was inaugurated in May of this 
year and we are happy to find 
absolute satisfaction with it on the 
part of the thirteen companies in- 
volved and the intention on the 
part of at least five more com- 
panies to join us at the first of 
next year. 

I want to predict to you that a 
national campaign in the near 
future is possible, and a sectional 
campaign embracing more than one 
State is more than probable in a 
time not far off. 
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DETROIT 
OFFICE 


We announce the opening of our 
Detroit offices in the General Motors 
Building, under the direction of — 


E. J. OSULLIVAN 


formerly representative of the 
Curtis Publishing Company 


W. A. BANKS 


formerly vice president of 
McKinney, Marsh & Cushing 


The latch string is out. We cordially 
invite you to take advantage of these 
increased facilities. 


Ihe farm Journ 


Washington Square, Philadelphia 


1,400,000 Responsive Circulation 








Advertising Well Directed 


In addition tothe Oakland Motor Car Company, the Campbell 
Ewald Company advertises the following services and products: 
American Automobile Association; American La France Motor Trucks; Apex 
Electrical Household fame Ashley-Dustin Steamship Line; Bank of 
Detroit ;Bon-Dee Golf Balls; Buick Motor Cars; Burroughs Figuring Machines; 
Canadian General Electric Co., Led. (Institutional); Carrom Game Boards 
and Bridge Tables; The Car-To-Home Fruit Service; Caterpillar Tractors 
(Canada); Chevrolet Motor Cars; Consolidated Corrugated Paper Boxes and 
Binder Boards; Copeland Electric Refrigerators; Delco-Remy Automotive 
Products; Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Company; Detroit & Port Huron 
Steamship Lines; Fireside Industries Home Arts Training; Fyr-Fyter Extin- 
guishers ;General Motors Building; General Motors of Canada (Institutional 
and Products); Harrison Radiators; Hercules Truck Bodies; Holley Carburetors; 
J. L. Hudsoa tment Store; Hyatt Roller Bearings; Keystone Watch 
Cases and Howard Watches; Kleiner, Tom Moore Cigars; S. S. Kresge Stores; 
Liberty Ready-Cur Homes; Link-Bele Industrial Products; C. H. McAleer 
Automobile Polishing Products; Milson Extracts and Pharmaceutical Prod- 
ucts; National University Society Business Coaching; National Bank of Com- 
merce; New Departure Ball Bearings; Nicholson-Erie-Dover Ferry Line; Olds 
MotrorCars;Paintex Fabric Paints; Panama MailSteamshipCo. ;Pontiac Motor 
Cars; Postel’s ElegantCake Flour ; Premier Cushion Springs ;Rambler All-Metal 
Aeroplanes (Canada); Sawyer-Massey Road Machinery (Canada); Shotwell 
Marshmallows ;Silent Automatic Oil Burners; TaylorCaps for Men ; Union Title 
and Guaranty Service; Union Trust Service; United Motors Service; Webster 
Cigars; WhiteStar Steamship Lines; Wolsey Woolen Wear (Leicester, England). 
>» 


» ~~ _ 7. » ~ 
Campbell-Ewald Company, H. T. Ewald, President 
General Motors Bldg., Detroit; New York; Chicago; Seattle 
Los Angeles; Portland; San Francisco; Paris, France 
In Canada — Campbell-Ewald Limited, Toronto; Montreal 


Campbell-Ewald service, personnel and organiza- 
tion . . . address our Detroit office for a copy 


{ “‘ Advertising Well Directed”’ is a booklet describing 


The success of the Oakland Motor 
Car Company during recent years 
constitutes one of the brightest 
chapters in automotive history. 
Thirty -six months ago Oakland 
ranked fifteenth in the industry. 
Today it is the fifth largest buaild- 


er of motor cars in the world. Oak- 


land is a Campbell-Ewald client. 
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—what advertiser 


sees any other periodical as 
often as the daily newspaper P 


Follow that thought through 
to the advertiser’s executives, 
his advertising agent, sales- 
men, jobbers, retailers, con- 
sumers. 


The daily newspaper is the 
only common denominator 
and naturally the most effec- 
tive advertising medium. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


Detroit Kansas City 


Atlanta San Francisco 
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Mass Distribution Idea Advanced 


by Grocers’ 


Conference 


Speciaity Manufacturers Declare for Scientific Merchandising as 
Exemplified by Chain Systems 


“HE discussion in the annual 

convention of the American 
Grocery Specialty. Manufacturers’ 
Association held in -Chicago last 
week took on a surprising, even 
though an entirely natural, trend. 
By inference, at least, the associa- 
tion indorsed the basic phases of 
the chain-store method of operat- 
ing retail stores and called upon 
the independent dealer to adapt 
these selling methods to his own 
business—something, it was de- 
clared, that he can do if he will. 

[he convention went into ses- 
sion with a plainly spoken deter- 
mination to base its deliberations 
on these three major premises, 
set down in its program: 

1. More sound, effective and eco- 
nomical distribution. 

2. Constructive facts. 

3. No propaganda or attacks. 

With this broad foundation, it 
easily moved toward an indorse- 
ment of mass distribution and 
mass merchandising; also a decla- 
ration that the retail business of 
the country, if it would do the best 
thing for itself, must inevitably 
proceed to that end. 

The basis for the deliberation 
was supplied in addresses given by 
Charles Wesley Dunn, general 
counsel of the association; John 
Coode, president of the National 
Association of Retail Grocers; 
W. H. McLaurin, president of the 
\merican Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation and Roy L. Davidson, 
president of the National Whole- 
sale ‘Grocers’ Association. They 
were more or less united in the 
thought that while economic evolu- 

m is a harsh process, leaving its 

irk on all, it unquestionably 
nakes for scientific merchandis- 
ing; that the chain store is a logi- 
cal, natural and inevitable outcome 
of sound economic practice; and 
that, these things being so, the in- 
de pendent retailer now needs con- 
structive help from the. wholesaler 
more than ever. 


“Concentration of distribution,” 
said Mr. Dunn in effett, “is con- 
stantly growing. through mass 
operations. All present indications 
now point to chain. stores doing a 
national business, ‘ This makes it 
necessary that retajl trade be re- 


organized on afi Sepentially mass 


distribution basis: x is a mistake, 
therefore, to say t mass distri- 
bution is not available to the indi- 
vidual retailer. te means only a 
system of stores ‘Operated on one 
plan, though individually owned. 

“The retailer neéds more effi- 
ciency in selling and) stronger or- 
ganization affiliations. The manu- 
facturer must meet’ this new trade 
and consumer problem brought 
about by concentration. Scientifi- 
cally correct distribution can best 
be obtained through having the 
efficient independent retailer as one 
of its strong factors. It is a seri- 
ous mistake for anybody in the re- 
tail trade to challenge mass pro- 
duction and distribution. In say- 
ing this, I am not unmindful of 
the social changes. brought about 
through merchandising of fac- 
tories. These problems can be 
soundly and economically solved.” 

Mr. Dunn unhesitatingly gave to 
the chain store the principal credit 
for the trend toward scientific 
merchandising in the grocery busi- 
ness. 

EVILS OF CONCENTRATION 

“But this very oncentration,” he 

said, “has prodveed evils. Over- 


competition has Lrought about un- 
fair and uneconomic trade prac- 


‘tices, thus causing competition to 


be destructive. Even so, the Gov- 
ernment can induce trade to regu- 
late itself and to enforce laws 
against unfair competition. Busi- 
ness though is not war; _competi- 
tors are not enemies. It is wrong, 
then, for any one element to in- 
flame the buying public against any 
other branch of trade. 

“There must be a definition of 
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the major evils in grocery distribu- 
tion so that the cause can be re- 
moved. And the basic cause, as I 
see it, is uneconomic price practice 
—the giving of price as an induce- 
ment to buy, and price-cutting to 
produce volume. The remedy is 
not in price agreement; this is 
economically. and legally _ wrong. 
It is in the removal of over-com- 
petition by business consolidation, 
then, must come individual correc- 
tive action—also a general trade 
educational movement. The rem- 
edy is not in the law.” 

Mr. Coode, after declaring that 
“it takes brains to stay in the 
grocery business these days,” an- 
nounced himself as in general 
agreement with Mr. Dunn on the 
subject of chain stores, admitting 
that he had got his merchandising 
education from them. 

“The public,” he said, “wants to 
be served what they want when 
they want it. Reward will come 
to the retailer if people are effi- 
ciently and honestly served. The 
retailers want only a fair chance; 
if they cannot measure up eco- 
nomically they must and will be 
eliminated.” 

Mr. McLaurin, taking up his 
phase of the presentation, insisted 
that regulatory legislation is in- 
herently weak because it cannot 
take into account future develop- 
ments. 

“Excesses of competition,” he 
said, “have hammered our industry 
sadly. We fight each other so 
much that we cannot adequately 
serve the public. Distribution is 
now a confused and disorderly 
process to which all of us have 
unwittingly contributed. If we 
could place the direct responsibility 
the remedy would be easv and the 
remedy is a simple understanding 
of the fact that any unmoral, un- 
fair or questionable practice is 
uneconomic.” 

Mr. Davidson, in showing that 
mass distribution, in its truest 
sense, can come only when the re- 
tailer is properly co-operated with 
in a selling way, insisted that 
nothing as yet has come out in the 
modern situation tending to elimi- 
nate the wholesaler. 

“The modern wholesaler,” - he 


, “has a glorified warehouse 
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doing financing, distributing and 


“even selling for the retailer. He 


once was only a trader but now he 
is'a distributor also. Advertising 
is entitled to some of the credit for 
this but not all of it; distribution 
must come first if advertising is 
going to do its work.” 

Having the foregoing situation 
in mind, the convention finished 
out the picture by hearing ad- 
dresses from Leslie M. Barton, of 
the Chicago Daily News, on “The 
Trend of Distribution”; from Dr, 
Melvin T, Copeland, professor of 
marketing at Harvard University 
on “Marketing Expense of Gro- 
cery. Manufacturers”; and from 
Major I. D. Carson of N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, on 
“What Advertising Means to the 
Jobbing and Retail Trade.” 

Mr. Barton, who is secretary- 
treasurer of the 100,000 Group of 
American Cities, said that the 
American. newspapef today, if it 
serves its constituents competently, 
is an economical and efficient fac- 
tor not only in distribution but in 
consumption as well and must keep 
itself fully informed on merchan- 
dising trends. 

F. H. Massman, vice-president 
of the National Tea Company, 
Chicago, in insisting that the man- 
ufacturer and the agent is entitled 
to consideration by the distributor 
at all times, said: 

“For some years back, the man- 
ufacturer has been in the throes of 
efforts to sell goods below the cost 
to the distributor and the cost of 
the distributor’s actual process of 
distribution. And that method of 
selling at cost or below, a manu- 
facturer’s article which he has 
given great thought in producing 
and on which he has _ expended 
considerable money to put* the 
article on the market is absolutely 
wrong. 

“But the distributor is not en- 
tirely to blame on that subject. 
The distributor’s viewpoint on this 
subject is simply this: You develop 
an article which is being sold at 
cost and you have an enormous 
percentage of sales of that article 
Soon, in analvzing your net profits 
you come to realize that you must 
make up for this article on which 
you did not get your distributing 
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It isn’t necessary 
to buy mass circulation 
to influence real buying power 


“The Voice 

of Authority in 

the Industry that 
is Fundamental 

to ALL Industry” 


NLY about 300,000 individuals out of a total 
population of 120,000,000 enjoy annual in- 
comes of $10,000 or more. 


And after all, these are the people to whom it is 
easiest and most profitable to sell any product 
above the level of the staples like clothing, drugs 
and groceries. 


Able to afford the things that make living pleas- 
ant, they are quick to respond when a desirable 
product is offered. Community leaders, both so- 
cially and financially, they set the pace of wants for 
lower buying strata that it would cost you propor- 
tionately much more to reach direct. 


Every two weeks, the Magazine of Wall Street is 
carefully read by 84,000 members of this “$10,000 
a year and up” class —a full fourth of the entire 
group! No other single medium can take your 
message by a direct route to so many key prospects 
without considerable waste cifculation. 


We will gladly “measure” this Magazine of Wall 
Street market for a specific product any time you 
wish. 


In the meantime, it may be well worth your while 
to listen for fifteen minutes next time a Magazine 
of Wall Street representative calls. 


42 Broadway, New York 
(Member of Audit Bureau Circulation) 
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cost on something else and that 
article becomes a burden to the 
distributor and he sooner or later 
will jump at an opportunity to get 
something else that will take. that 
article’s place. That is funda- 
mental with the independent re- 
tailers, with the chain stores and 
with the wholesale grocery as 
well. 

“There is another practice that 
the distributor does not like and 
that is to have a manufacturer ex- 
pend a great amount of money in 
introducing an article and then 
come to the distributor and ask 
him to display that article on a 
basis of cost of the article plus his 
cost of distribution. If he takes it 
on he is not going to be hanny 
with it and he will find the day 
when he wants to either drop it 
or squash its sale.” 

New officers were elected by the 
association as follows: 

President. R. Drackett, 
Drackett Chemical Companv, Cin- 
cinnati; first vice-president, Dr. 

. Goldbaum, Fels & Co, 
Philadelphia ; second vice-presi- 
dent, George D. Olds, Jr., Hills 
Brothers Company, New York; 
treasurer, B. Snvder, R. B. 
Davis Co., Hoboken, N. J. H. F. 
Thunhorst, of New York-is execu- 
tive secretary, 


Program of 
the Associated Business 
Papers Conference 


ROADCASTING of the 

speeches of William Butter- 
worth, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, 
and of C. J. Stark, president of the 
Associated Business Papers, from 
nine-thirty to ten o’clock P. M., 
November 16, over the radio, will 
mark the closing of the fall con- 
ference of The Associated Busi- 
nes Papers, Inc., which will be 
held at the Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York, on November 15 and 16. 
The conference will open with a 
keynote luncheon at which M. H. 
Aylesworth, president of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, will 
speak on “The Mutual Opportuni- 
ties for the Business Press and 
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Radio.” Mr. Stark will also speak 
at the luncheon on “Our Oppor- 
tunity—Organizing Business and 
the Business Press for Co-opera- 
tive Trade Development.” 

A special exhibit of prize-win- 
ning advertising and editorial ac- 
complishments of business-paper 
publishers, editors, advertisers and 
agents will be held at the confer- 
ence. 

The program for the various 
sessions of the conference follows: 


November 15, afternoon session: 
“The Merchant’s Place Today,” Philip 
Le ~—G president, Best & Com- 
pany, York: “Agency Relations,” 

- % Carson, N. W. Ayer & 
Son, am mA 


Co-operative Trade Pro- 
gram for Merchand _ Publications,” 
discussion led by Malcolm E. Herring, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc, 

November 16, morning session: Edi- 
torial sessions in char, of the Na- 
tional Conference of Basinges Paper 
Editors. Combined advertising and 
circulation session. 

Afternoon: Combined session of edi- 
tors and publishers. Virgil Guthrie, 
president of the National Conference 
of Business oe — presiding; 

Banker and the Business Press, 
yet | a pareeee, Goldman 


Sachs 
4 B — address, “The 
Place of the Business ‘Paper in Ameri- 
can Life, ” Mr. Stark; principal ad- 
dress, “Business Co-operation as a Pub- 
lic Asset,” Mr. Butterworth. 


New Account for Collard 


Agency 
The Illinois Standard Manufacturing 


Company, icago, maker of soda foun- 
tain and luncheonette ene od equipment 


and displa ted the 
Celiand Company, 





Clark advertising 
agency a that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 


Directs Advertising of Bankers 
Trust Company 


Edward Streeter, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the Bankers Trust Company, 
New York, is now in charge of the ad 
vertising of that institution. 


P. E. Harder Leaves Mac 
Martin Agency 
Porter E. Harder has resigned as 


vice-president of the Mac Martin Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc., Minneapolis. 


Death of C. R. Heeter 


Charles R. Heeter, general manager 
of The Union Paper and Twine Com- 
pany, Detroit, died recently at that 
city. He was thirty-eight years old. 
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ONE OF 60,000 PHOTOGRAPHS 








“JUST A MOMENT.......” 


Before you make a choice of the photographic illustrations for 
your Xmas advertising, let us show you some examples of the 
readily available advertising subjects in the H. Armstrong 
Roberts collections .... photographs that evidence all the 
careful planningand craftmanship demanded byspecially-posed 
work. The Roberts collection is full of attention-compelling, 
story-telling pictures, for all seasons and occasions. 


Write us fully of your illustration requirements 
and let us submit an assortment for approval. 








H. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 


4201 Locust Sr. itt}, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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» PUBLIC! 


A Change 
of Name 
-- hut not 


of Function 


PUBLICITY BUREAU, INC., which in the past four yeats 
has conducted a unique roadside sign service ‘for na- 
tional and local advertisers, will hereafter be known as 
Roadway Advertising Company, Inc, 


im ag 


The change of name involves no change in function. 
The new company will continue to eréct and maintain 
steel highway signs hand yhely finished in Duco by 
the ae Hi screen proces sd by an“Actna Casualty 

any J galiel inspected by the Wm. J. 


This announcement is made mesiie by the fact that 
clients in more’ than 80 lines of business have used. 
this method of advertising with conspicuously profit- 
able results—and arrangements have now been made 
for national coverage. 


The P. B. Sign Company has also been organized to 
create and manufacture commercial signs of all types 
and sizes on metal cloth, wood, and paper... by the silk 
screen process. 


Roadway Advertising Company, Inc. 
Executive Offices: 1518 Walnut Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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All Who Ride Must Read 
“Roadway” Signs! 


“Roadway” Signs combine road markers with attractive, 
tactful, attention-compelling “full page copy in colors, 
that continually repeats your sales-message along any 
highway you may select.” 

They will help you to increase sales in the country and 
in the suburban districts which you could not otherwise 
reach except at prohibitive cost—they influence tre- 
mendous numbers of tourists, thus reinforcing your 
general distribution. There is no waste circulation, 
for all who ride must read!” 

Over 300 clients are at present using Roadway adver- 
tising; many of them have already renewed their con- 
tracts; and others have increased the quantity of their 
showings. 

Sigris are 4 ft. x 5 ft., Duco-finished in three colors by 
the silk screen process on heavy-gauge steel. 

Let us put this matchless, effective advertising medium to 
work for you, on any highway you select—each sign gives 
you well over 365,000 active circulation for only $60! 
A word from you will bring full information concern- 
ing this attention-compelling, sales-increasing service. 
Write today! 


Roadway. Advertising Company, Inc. 
Executive Offices: 1518 Walnut Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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Back of Every Success is a personality. 
It may be in the character of a person—or the char- 
acteristic of a product. In either case, its accurate 
expression in writing or in print calls for a paper of 
personality. 


SUCCESS BOND responds to such a demand in 
every detail. Its crisp dignity and attractive finish 
give to letterheads and mailing pieces a character 
that creates respect and confidence. Nothing false 
or “put on” about this strong, uniform paper. It 
comes through every time, a favorite with printers 
and lithographers as well as advertisers. 


Send for samples of this high rag-content bond, 
surprisingly economical in price. 


Success Bond 


Use envelopes to match your stationery 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test” 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


mane ot ‘Neenah, Wisconsin 
ant —— > > a 
Neswag Bonp Check the (DF Memes 
Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds ond ledges 
fer testing purposes 
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To Send 
Market Survey Form to 
All Newspapers 


T the regular fall meeting of 
A the committee in charge of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, held at Chicago last 
week, it was decided to send the 
standardized market survey form, 
which has been devised and spon- 
sored by the association, to all 
newspapers in the country and to 
invite them to use it. Heretofore 
the form has been distributed only 
among members. 

At this meeting, the Bureau of 
Advertising of this association an- 
nounced the completion of a sur- 
vey of the buying power of coun- 
ties in which daily newspapers are 
published. This study shows that 
daily papers are published in about 
one-third of the counties in the 
United States. 

In these daily newspaper coun- 
ties, according to the survey, are 
located the bulk of the country’s 
population, the bulk of income-tax 
payers, electrically wired homes 
and other indices of buying power. 
In the words of Thomas H. 
Moore, associate director of the 
Bureau, the facts disclosed for the 
first time in this renort substantiate 
the conclusion that the presence of 
a daily newspaper offers primary 
indication of the presence of a 
market. A summary of the results 
will soon be made public. 


Hartman Corporation Sales 


Increase 
The Hartman Corporation, and - 
sidiaries, for the quarter ended 
ber 30, reports net sales of $5,083, 393, 
against $4,681, re for the corresponding 
uarter of last Net sales for the 
rst nine £0 Lar this year amounted 
to $13,800,241, em as $13,318,948, for 
the corres period of last year, an 
increase 3.6 per cent. 


John Magee, Jr., Joins 
Springfield Agency 

John , Jr., has joined the copy 
staff dis ‘m. B. advertisag . ane., 
>p ass., vertising agenc 
He soon 'y was with e Maxim Si. 
— at om with 
Works, New Britain, 
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Filene’s Advice to the 
Independents 


“Here is a method for successful re- 
tailing,” said Edward A. Filene, presi- 
dent of William Filene’s Sons Com- 
pany, Boston, to several ane red Illi- 
nois ind t mer ts, at the an- 
nual meeting of the iilinois. Associa- 
tion of Commerce at Chicago last week. 
“I’m going to outline it by steps: 

“1, Advertise largely, courageously, 
the things people want and will be 
bees rh owning. 

the dont truth in your ad- 
ae S.A, being sure to understate 
the good good qualities of your products. 

“3. Don't lie. If you must lie, do 
so without advertising your iniquity. 

“4. If you don’t sell great quantities 
this method, then improve the value 

what you are advertising until it is 
more surely the best value on the 
market. 

“5. If you don’t sell greater and 
greater quantities in this way, then ad- 
vertise still more courageously!” 

He summed up this tribute to the 
power of advertising with the statement 
that the greatest business successes of the 
next ten years will be made by men 
who are at the same time most truth- 
ful and courageous in their advertising. 
Mr. Filene was quick to explain that 
he did not mean these words as a 
mere boost for advertising. “If the boost 
is there,” he said, “it is incidental, for 
these words express’ my sincere con- 
viction in regard to a sotalng policy 
that is progressive and sound 


Mr. 





R. D. Houghton with Freeze- 
Vogel-Craw ford 


Richard D. Houghton has been ap- 
pointed director of field research and 
market investigation in connection with 
construction and agricultural equipment 
of Freeze-Vogel-Crawford, Inc., Mil- 
waukee advertising agency. He was 
formerly with the Trackson Company, 
Milwaukee, as export manager and 
with the A. Koehring Company, also 
of Milwaukee. 


“Time” Opens Offices at 
Detroit and Cleveland 


Time, New York, has opened its own 
advertising offices at Detroit and at 
Cleveland. Harry V. Lytle, Jr. is in 
me A of the Detroit office and John 

oney is in charge of the office 
at Cleveland. Both of the new offices 
are under the direction of Howard P. 
Stone, Western advertising manager of 
Time at Chicago. 


Northwest Newspaper Adver- 
tising Meeting for Seattle 


Seattle has been selected as the next 
convention city by the Pacific North- 
west Newspaper Advertising Executives 
Association. The convention will 
held in May of next 
Gould the Tacoma, é 
secretary of the association, is in charge 
of arrangements. 
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Almost 
All Advertising Is 
Institutional 


J. J. Grssons Limitep 
MonTREAL 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Please let us know as soon as con- 
veniently possible, what articles you 
have dealing with “Institutional Adver- 
tising for Departmental Stores,” or any 
other articles you may have on “In- 
stitutional Campaigns.” 

J. J. Gresons Lrirep, 
. G. Desney, 
Research Department. 


T is evidence of the liveliness of 

the debate which has long been 
going on—and still is—regarding 
what institutional advertising is and 
what it is good for, that it has been 
possible to compile a substantial 
list of articles on the subject which 
have appeared in Printers’ INK 
within the last year or so. Many 
of these deal specifically with the 
department-store angle of the prob- 
lem. A copy of this list is avail- 
able to anyone interested in the 
subject. 

A hasty review of these articles 
is confirmatory of the impression 
that institutional advertising, like 
nearly everything else, has been go- 
ing through a process of evolution. 
There was a time, not so long ago, 
when the typical retailer’s adver- 
tising, and often that of a manu- 
facturer as well, was of two utterly 
distinct types ; and between the two 
was a great gulf fixed. 

On one side of the chasm was 
the great bulk of advertising which 
concerned itself wholly with the 
specific products which the adver- 
tiser was offering for sale. It dis- 
coursed of prices, of quantities and 
qualities, of terms and so on. 
Across the abyss—and often it was 
a physical as well as a psychologi- 
cal separation—in a wholly differ- 
ent part of the paper, or even in 
another paper or magazine, once in 
a while you encountered the much 
smaller amount of “institutional” 
advertising. 

But as time has gone on, it seems 
evident to us that this Grand Can- 
yon has been noticeably filling up 
from both sides. Much of today’s 
advertising for direct sales effect 
has a strongly-marked and plainly 
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deliberately incorporated  institu- 
tional flavor ; and conversely, much 
advertising apparently published 
primarily for its institutional value, 
carries considerable specific selling 
information and definite sales argu- 
ment. 

After all, almost any advertise- 
ment worth botherine about has 
something institutional about it. 
The use of a distinctive signature 
cut, a slogan or a layout having 
well-marked individuality, are all 
institutional in motive—aimed at 
impressing the reader with the per- 
sonality of the institution. The 
curse of the old-time institutional 
advertisement, on the other hand, 
was its tendency. to generalize; its 
lack of something for the reader 
to set his teeth into. The best 
cure for this is the importation of 
some real sales vigor and enthu- 
siasm.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Sedley Brown with C. C. Win- 
ningham Agency 

Sedley Brown, formerly with George 
Harrison Phelps, Inc., Detroit adver- 
tising agency, has joined the automo- 
tive merchandising staff of C. C. Win- 
ningham, Inc., advertising agency, also 
of Detroit. 


Wrigley Reports Net Income 


The Wm. Wrigley Jr. Company, Chi- 
cago, Wrigley’s chewing gum, for the 
three months ending September 30, re- 
ports a net income, after Federal taxes 
and charges of $2,960,531. For the 
nine mon ending September 30, 1923, 
net income amounted to $7,875,693. 


“Bridle & Golfer” Sold 


_ The Bridle & Golfer, formerly pub- 
lished by Edward R. Grace, of Grace 
& Holliday, Detroit, has been sold to 
Dee Furey, of that city. Under the 
new ownership Harry. B, Raymond, 
sales manager of L. B. King & Con- 
pany, Detroit, becomes business manager. 


Appoints New Orleans Agency 


_The Refrigeration Service Company, 
New Orleans, has appointed the Fitz- 
gerald Advertising Agency, Inc., of 
that me, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 


C. A. McNaughton with 
Powers and Stone 


C. A. McNaughton, for the last seven 
years with Macy & Klaner, Inc., Chi- 
cago, has joined Powers and Stone, Inc., 
publishers’ representative of that city. 
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—and common sense. 


The soundness and capacity of an advertising 
agency may be estimated also by the duration 
of its periods of service to its clients. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, INC., No. 771 Glycerine Soap and other Toilet Products 
1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, The Viva-tonal Columbia; Columbia New Process Records 
1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 —— —— —— —— —— —— —— 1925 1926 1927 1928 


THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, YALE Locks and Hardware 
1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 


THOS. A, EDISON, INC., The Edip 
1917 1918 T9319 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 


PARAMOUNT FAMOUS LASKY CORPORATION, Paramount Pictures 
1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, Writing Pape 
1918 1919 1920 ‘1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, Texaco Petroleum Products 
1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 


TERMINAL BARBER SHOPS, “Where the Promise is Performed” 
1919 1920 1921 —— —— —— —— 1928 


S.W. FARBER, INC., Adjuste-Lite; Farberware 
1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 


BRILLO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC., Brille 
1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Storage Batteries 
1925 1926 1927 1928 


PUBLIX THEATRES, INC., America’s largest chain of motion picture theatres, led by The Paramount 

in New York 1926 1927 1928 
KOLSTER RADIO CORPORATION, Kolster Radio 1927 1928 
G. CERIBELLI & COMPANY, Brieschi 1927 1928 
THE GEORGE W. LUFT COMPANY, INC., Tangee Lipstich and other beauty aids 1927 1928 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., Pharmaceutical and Toilet Preparations 1928 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC., Typewriters 1928 
JULIUS KLORFEIN, Garcia Grande Cigars 1928 


DE FOREST RADIO COMPANY, De Forest Tubes 1928 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO., Door Closers 1928 


Hanff-Metzger 


Incorporated 
Advertising 


Organized, 1913 
Paramount Building, Broadway, 43rd and 44th Streets, New York 











Latshaw Tells of Pre-A.B.C. Days 


Traces History of Audit Bureau Movement at Annual Advertising 
Luncheon 


e SPEAK of the days when 
circulation was based, not on 
what the traffic would bear, but on 
what the traffic might require,’ 
said Stanley R. Latshaw, president 
of the Butterick Publishing Com- 
pany, in a talk last week at the 
luncheon which the Advertising 
Council of Chicago gives each year 
for those attending the A.B.C. and 
other advertising conventions. 

In those days highbrow publi- 
cations didn’t lie about their cir- 
culation figures; thev simply didn’t 
give any. And to presume to ask 
for such information from these 
of the double-domes was like ask- 
ing King George for a toothpick. 
In fact, he said, so close-mouthed 
were publications on the subject 
that some agencies sold their ser- 
vices on the basis of having inside 
circulation dope. 

About fifteen years ago, accord- 
ing to Mr. Latshaw, in the face 
of this situation the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations was organized, and 
carried on for years under the 
direction of the late Stanley Clague. 
And it was the publishers who took 
the initiative in this move, he 
pointed out. It was in no way 
forced on them from the outside. 

In describing the fundamental 
structure of the Bureau, he paid 
tribute to the wisdom of its found- 
ers for placing control of the 
board of directors in the hands of 
advertisers. Not only must a ma- 
jority of the board of directors be 
advertisers, but the president also 
must be an advertiser. 

While the ultimate control of the 
Bureau is, of course, in the hands 
of the membership, nevertheless a 
two-thirds vote of the membership 
is required to over-rule any action 
the board may take. In this way, 
the interests of the advertiser are 
always bound to be uppermost. 

He commented on the benefits 
that come particularly to the 
smaller publishers from the visits 
of the Bureau’s traveling auditors. 
These auditors, he said, go in not 
as detectives, but as friendly check- 


ers-up and. by so doing they help 
to keep many a smaller publication 
on a sounder and more business- 
like basis than would otherwise be 
the case. He particularly con- 
demned local circulation fights as 
being destructive to all parties 
concerned. They are very expen- 
sive for the Bureau, and the local 
participants almost never gain any- 
thing from them. 

The revenue derived from those 
whose publications are audited, he 
pointed out, does not meet the total 
expense of operation, the balance 
being made up by advertisers. 
And, he said, there is no real rea- 
son why these latter should support 
the Bureau except that the Bureau 
does contribute to their welfare by 
telling them accurately the strength 
of various advertising mediums. 


ENTIRELY FAIR 


“In many years as a member of 
the A.B.C. board of directors,” he 
said, “I have never known it to 
split along purely partisan or class 
lines on any subject. It is entirely 
fair and imoartial. The A.B.C. 
has effected a clean-un comparable 
to that undertaken in no other 
industry, bar none. It is entirely 
free of bureaucracy. So efficient 
is it in giving circulation facts any- 
where in the United States or 
Canada that in these days a publi- 
cation has no more privacy than a 
gold fish, as Irvin Cobb would 
say.” 


New Account for Brockland & 


Moore 

The a & Kinsella Coffee and Spice 
Company, St. Louis, has appointed 
Brockland & Moore, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, to direct the ad- 
vertising of “H. & K.” coffee. News- 
ne and outdoor advertising will be 
used. 


Asosione M. C. Mogensen & 


Company 


The Nippu Ji, Hawaiian Japanese 
daily newspaper h as eT ec 
y, 





‘pu 
resentatives, San Francisco, as its = 
tional advertising representative. 
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Omaha Growing By 
Leaps and Bounds! 


Omaha, heart of the middle west and center of 
one of the country’s greatest agricultural re- 
gions, is carrying out a 


17 Million Dollar Building 
Program During 1928 
It includes 40 new building and remodeling projects. 


BANK CLEARINGS 
GRAIN HARVESTS 
LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS 
BUILDING-LOAN DEPOSITS 


all will exceed the previous year by good margins. 


The Omaha World-Herald 


is keeping pace with this fine growth. 


Circulation as compared with one year ago: 


Average net paid circulation, September, 1928 
Daily, 127,599 Sunday, 128,655 


Average net paid circulation, September, 1927 
Daily, 119,115 Sunday, 119,087 


THE OMAHA 
WORLD-HERALD 


83% Carrier Coverage in Omaha 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC., National Representatives 


New York Chicago Detroit 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
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This map 
known as the “New York 
City Milk Shed” 


) the winter of 1926-27, the dairymen of the New York City 
Milk Shed were rejoicing in good prices for fluid milk. 
This meant improvements for their farms and comfort for 
their families. 

Suddenly, it was announced that the New York City Health 
Department was giving favorable consideration to a plan for 
admitting fluid milk from the Middle West. The reason 
given for this change of policy was the necessity of provid- 
ing a larger supply of fluid milk for the ever- City. 

uch action threatened the very existence of the dairy 
industry in the East. It jeopardized millions of dollars in- 
vested in sanitary equipment, and imperiled the prosperity 
of hundreds of Eastern towns and cities. 


Farmers Show Statesmanship 


In this emergency, the officers of the Dairymen’s _~ 
Co-operative Association, Inc., asked the New York City 
Health Department for time in which to make a survey of 
the resources of their territory. This was granted. 

Then followed months of busy fact gathering. From the 
data gathered, a convincing presentment was built, which 
was laid before the officials of the New York City Health 
Department. 

his presentment pointed out the ruin which would be 
wrought by opening the New York City milk market to a 
flood of Western milk. It showed just what the farmers 
of the New York City Milk Shed were then producing and 
indicated what they were capable of producing under proper 
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The above scene is prosperous dairy farms of the 
“New York City M Mill Sea” The The milk from these farms is mar- 
keted through the Dairymen’s League Co-operative Assn., Inc. 


Saved an Industry 


stimulation. It outlined a plan for increasing production 
to meet. increasing consumption. 

This plan was accepted, and has been in operation since 
the spring of 1927. There has been no shortage of milk 
and quality has been maintained. The prosperity of the 
New York City Milk Shed has been safeguarded. 


Dairymen Loyal to Own Paper 


It was through the columns of their own paper that the 
members of the Dairymen’s League were kept informed of 
the crisis in their industry. It was the farmers’ response to 
the editorial appeal for increased production which made 
possible the success of the League plan. In the Dairymen’s 
League News, you will find both 1 reader interest and reader 
response. 


A request will bring Rate Card and Sample Copy 


cox DAIBYMENS 
; é NEWS 


New York 


Chicago 
it West 42nd Street 10 S. La Saite Street 


W. A. Schreyer, Bus. Mer. John D. Ress 
4760 Phone State 3652 
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Again Adjudged 
“The Best 


Newspaper “ 


National and 


State First Prize in Illinois” State First Prize 


By a jury of newspaper men in the Better 
Papers Contest sponsored by The [Illinois 
Press Association, Oct. 13, 1928. 


Che Baily Pantagraph 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


In addition to first state honors in 1924, 1925 
and 1926, The Pantagraph was honored with 
the Bowles Award as the daily paper first in 
general excellence in the United States (com- 
munities under 50,000 population) in 1925 
and 1926. The national contest was not held 
this year. 


Its Excellence Has Been Recognized by 
Central Illinois Readers Since 1846 


An Average 
Readership of 
1714 Years 
‘Wational, 204 Per Family. ted v0 


State First Prize 
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A Chain Store Builds Distribution 
for a New Product 


Minute Jelly Wins New England Market by a Novel and Significant 
Merchandising Plan 


By Sidney Rabinovitz 


General Manager, The Economy Grocery Stores Corporation 


ORs an advertising agency 
executive said to me: “I’d 
like some time to get in right at 
the start of an article—be present 
when the idea originates, while 
the product is being developed, 
help in the naming, in the design- 
ing of the package, in the plans 
for merchandising it and advertis- 
ing it. Generally, the advertising 
man is permitted to start opera- 
tions only after almost everything 
has been done with the exception 
of writing the advertising. And 
all too often a lot of things have 
been done up to that point which 
the advertising man must either 
undo, or which stay with the prod- 
uct and serve to handicap its de- 
velopment.” 

Now, for many years, I have 
felt like that advertising man with 
reference to the merchandising of 
a new product. It is true that 
our company is concerned, on the 
face of things, only with the 
actual distribution of a food prod- 
uct into the hands of the actual 
consuming public. In the old way, 
we get our cases of goods and set 
them out on our counters and 
shelves and wait for the housewife 
to come and buy. The most we 
then could do to hurry her along 
was to do some advertising on our 
quality and service, mention some 
items in our copy and make our 
stores and our stocks look as at- 
tractive as possible. 

That, however, is merely the 
superficial and obvious side of re- 
tail merchandising. For years, we 
have felt that the modern retail 
stablishment with its multiple out- 
let system could, if given the 
opportunity, make itself the most 
influential single factor to’ which 
the manufacturer could turn for 
getting proper distribution and 
advertising. 

Such an opportunity presented 


itself to us about three months ago 
and we took advantage of it at once. 
The product in question is Minute 
Jelly, now well known in New 
England. Minute Jelly is concen- 
trated fruit juice and fruit pectin 
which comes to the housewife in 
small bottles. She then adds some 
water and some sugar, boils for a 
few minutes and pours into glasses. 
In a few hours she has perfect 
home-made jelly. 

I have explained the product 
briefly to make clear that in our 
experiment we had to do with a 
food product which is_ rather 
original. At the same time, the 
finished food product made up 
from it is something which every 
housewife uses to a greater or less 
degree in her home. 

This product, then, was brought 
to us in the embryo, if we may 
call it that. It had back of it two 
necessary elements, over and above 
inherent quality and merit. Those 
two elements were adequate finan- 
cial strength and a New England 
representative who knows his 
ground and his business. 


Its sponsors brought Minute 


_Jelly to us and they said: “Here 


is a product which we feel is 
right. Certain experiments have 
been made in marketing the prod- 
uct and many things learned and 
others unlearned. What is your 
thought ?” 

We looked the product over and 
we said to ourselves. “Here is the 
chance to demonstrate to our- 
selves and to others certain mar- 
keting theories which we have de- 
veloped. There are, in this. case, 
no confusing issues. Outside of a 
national magazine coverage which 
is more introductory than actually 
powerful, nothing is being done in 
an advertising way. There is no 
distribution at this time in New 
England. Not one New England 
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housewife out of a thousand ever 
heard of the product. Not one in 
ten thousand probably ever even 
saw a sample bottle. 

“We will take it on and see 
what we can do with it single- 
handed. Without wishing to min- 
imize the advantage and the value 
of other forms of introductory 
work and advertising, we will take 
it on provided nothing will be done 
in this market except by and 
through us. And then we will try 
to demonstrate that the retail 
merchandising organization which 
is both willing and able, can not 
only provide distribution, but can 
do the educational or advertising 
work which is necessary.” 

So, to start off, we ordered a 
case of Minute Jelly for each one 
of our stores. That insured dis- 
tribution. 

Then the educational or adver- 
tising work got under way. Here 
was to be the real test. It was de- 
veloped in two phases. First, we 
taught our store managers and 
salesmen the facts about Minute 
Jelly. Second, we used a reason- 
able amount of space in our own 


newspaper and hand-bill advertis- 
ing to tell about Minute Jelly, an- 
nounced it as being on sale and 
quoted it at the regular price of 


15 cents a bottle. Incidentally, 
we have put on two “special sales” 
offering it at two for a quarter 
for one week. 

For some three months we have 
kept Minute Jelly on disnlay and 
have asked our salespeople to en- 
courage its sale. We have main- 
tained steady advertising pressure 
through our own space. We have 
asked the manufacturer to run no 
campaigns of his own. 

Now, briefly, what has been ac- 
complished in three months? It 
might be well to mention in pass- 
ing that, in ordinary methods of 
marketing, three months is recog- 
nized as “no time at all.” 

In these three months, the Min- 
ute Jelly Company has done abso- 
lutely nothing in the way of pur- 
chasing space for its own use in 
any form of medium, with the ex- 
ception of two national magazines, 
so far as New England is con- 
cerned. It has employed no sales- 
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men of its own, depending entirely 
on the representation provided by 
its merchandise broker. 

During these three months, 
over 3,000 cases have been sold 
through our own stores. But that, 
of itself, is not the most in- 
teresting fact. The most signif- 
icant, to me, is that over 2,000 
separate and distinct retail out- 
lets in and around Boston alone 
have found the demand for Min- 
ute Jelly so insistent that they 
have put it in stock. — 

This in an interesting develop- 
ment. It means that through the 
active support given to a product 
by one group of stores (and not 
by any means the largest group) 
a vast number of other stores 
have had a demand for the prod- 
uct and put it in. : 

This fact—the rapid demand 
which other merchants felt and 
their ready response as a result 
of this pressure by an insistent 
minority, proves once more a state- 
ment. made in the past in Print- 
ERS’ INK: 

The mass of people is not inclined to 
maintain sustained mental effort. These 
people may or may not be inclined to 
maintain this effort, but the fact remains 
that they do not do so. 

The small minority, willing to main 
tain this continued men effort and 
exert sustained pressure on the great 
majority can, therefore, and constantly 
does, sway the majority to its way of 
thinking. 

If the thought of the small minority 
is correct, and the results it attains 
are worthy and useful, then the great 
majority is glad to continue to follow 
the practice, not giving much serious 
thought to it one way or another. 


After a three months’ test, Minute 
Jelly has been put on the New 
England market through the sin- 
gle-handed effort of one retail 
distributing factor. And not only 
has it been made a popular seller 
in the stores belonging to this one 
chain, but for each store within 
the Economy chain which is now 
selling Minute Jelly, at least a half 
dozen other retail outlets have 
seen fit to put it in stock. And 
again let me point out that this 
distribution has not been attained 
by high-pressure methods such as 
sending in a crew of men to fight 
for distribution, possibly backing 
them up with a so-called “smash- 
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There’s a great 


FOOD 


ADVERTISING STORY 
in Columbus, O., too! 





URING the first 9 months of 1928 the 

Columbus Dispatch carried 989,788 lines 
of Local and National Food Adve rtising, 
EXCEEDING both of the other Columbus 
newspapers COMBINED by 297,211 lines, and 
GAINING 194,309 lines of Local and Na- 
= Advertising over the same period 
n . 


The month by month record of National Food 
Accounts carried by the Dispatch so far this 
year should be of interest to manufacturers 
of food products and advertising agencies 
placing food advertising: 


Month No. of National Food Accounts 
in the Dispatch* 
JANUARY 28 






were exclusive 
were exclusive 
were exclusive 
were exclusive 
were exclusive 
were exclusive 
were exclusive 
were exclusive 
were exclusive 


*Soaps and Disinfectants not included. 


A= advertiser or agency seeking the 
medium most productive and profitable 
in the Columbus ket must regard this 
record as very conclusive evidence of the 
fact that the Dispatch is THE PAPER. 


lumbus Disp 


<@ On10's GREATEST HOME DAILY }> 
Member 100,000 Group of American Cities 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


Daily Crain L16,927 
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ing” advertising campaign. Again 
let me repeat, that while the ad- 
vertising has been proved success- 
ful, it has all taken the form of 
modest space within the usual 
space used by the retailer. 

Now, in conclusion, may we 
discuss, briefly, certain outstand- 
ing factors? One man said to me: 
“Why are you doing this job? 
What do you mean to prove there- 
by?” 

Just this—that the modern re- 
tailer is a brand builder, if he so 
desires—that it is fallacious to 
think or to say that the present- 
day retail merchant is merely an 
automatic distributor of merchan- 
dise, a demand for which has 
been created by the manufacturer. 

At heart, my father and my 
brothers and others connected with 
us in the management of this busi- 
ness of ours are retail grocers. 
Basically, it makes no difference 
whether we have one store or a 
hundred or a thousand. The pol- 
icy, to be successful, must be the 
same. If we could not make a suc- 
cess of a single store, we could 
not make a success of a thousand. 
If our methods be wrong in one 
store, operating a thousand stores 
would only make them a thousand 
times more wrong. Sheer quantity 
or numbers do not correct a wrong 
business policy and of their own 
accord turn it into a right policy. 
We maintain that the number of 
stores a man or group of men 
may own does not, of itself, de- 
cide whether the business will be 
successful or not. We sincerely 
believe that we must be right in 
principle and that the size of the 
business and the profits which 
may accrue will take care of 
themselves. 

One of the principles which 
have been the guiding motives of 
our business is that we must be 
sellers—not merely automatic dis- 
tributors—that we must be brand 
builders. We believe that the mis- 
sion of the retail merchant is to 
serve his customers, be they num- 
bered in scores or in thousands, 
and that to that end we must be 
able to do more than blindly hand 
out merchandise—we must under- 
stand merchandise, know what we 
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are handing out, and be not only 
willing, but qualified, to advise our 
customers properly. 

In the past, this has been pretty 
much theory. Usually, a good sell- 
ing product with us had back of 
it great effort and large expendi- 
tures with which we had nothing 
to do. We wanted an opportunity 
to prove to ourselves “that we 
could market a product single- 
handed—not only through our 
own stores, but that we could in- 
fluence the consuming public to 
the extent of developing general 
distribution. In short, we believed 
that a well-organized and well- 
trained group of store managers 
and store salesmen could build 
brand strength for a manufacturer. 
This was our opportunity to prove 
it. I might mention here, in pass- 
ing, that we have had the oppor- 
tunity of checking up on two spe- 
cial sales drives made thus far in 
this campaign. The results, when 
compared, are illuminating. 

Aiter we had been working 
about a month to introduce Minute 
Jelly, we decided to put on a one 
week high pressure sale. During 
that week we sold approximately 
600 dozen bottles of Minute Jelly. 
As we went into the fourth month 
of our work on Minute Jelly, we 
decided to repeat the former high- 
pressure sale to try to ascertain 
what had happened as a result of 
some three full months’ work. 

But, during this second sale, 
which is to last the same length 
of time, we have already sold over 
1,900 dozen and we expect to pass 
the 2,000 dozen mark. In any 
event, the same sale on the same 
product, three months later, is pro- 
ducing results three times as great. 
And this in spite of the fact that 
during this time Minute Jelly has 
almost perfected its distribution in 
this section. 

This leads us to a second inter- 
esting conclusion: During the first 
sale, we were practically alone in 
carrying Minute Jelly. Since that 
time, Minute Jelly has widened its 
distribution tremendously. There is 
only one more large chain-store 
system to be secured before distri- 
bution is 100 per cent in this 
market. With this wider distribu- 
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You Can’t Take This Market 
from the Bottom Upward 


There are newspapers 
that would make us be- 
lieve in the appeal to the 
unwashed—in the su- 
premacy, so to speak, of 
the submerged. 


“Tell it to the low- 
brows,” they say, “and 
take a chance that the 
university contingent 
will accept it.” 


Because, of course, 
their own cadences are 
keyed to ears none too 
discriminating. 


The theory may apply 
in some places, but in 
Dallas, Texas, it’s hooey. 
You can’t start the shop- 
pers surging to your 


counter-displays by cry- 
ing down the alleys of 
this scintillant  selling- 
scene. No—oo-oo! 


You've got to win along 
the avenues. In the pros- 
perous places. The happy 
home-lands. They’re the 
folks that set the pace of 
purchasing, and you can’t 
crash through to them by 
any bargain-basement 
route. 


You reach them most 
thoroughly and most eco- 
nomically through The 
Dallas News and The 
Dallas Journal—two pa- 
pers that are kept fit for 
those who understand 
newspaper excellence. 


The Dallas Morning News 
The Dallas Journal 


Use the combination! 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY, REPRESENTATIVES 
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Largest Single Radio 


We have just purchased over $500,000 worth 
of radio time within a five-week period for the 


Democratic National Committee 





THE BIOW COMPANY, Inc. 
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Publicity Contract 


In History 


Intelligent, Intensive National and 
Local Broadcasting Direction— 
Without Costly Experimentation 
—Now Available to Advertisers! 


E offer national and local advertisers, in 

addition to a hard-won reputation for 
merchandising soundness and resourcefulness, 
an exceptional sales-promotion department in 
radio publicity. 


The same comprehensive facilities which we 
placed at the disposal of the Democratic Nat- 
ional Committee on national networks, includ- 
ing the facilities for securing additional terri- 
torial coverage almost daily and at a moment’s 
notice in practically every state in the Union, 
are now available to advertisers. 


We have important and valuable facts and ex- 
perience in time-buying and program-arranging 
for advertisers now using or contemplating 
using radio broadcasting. 


Mr. Acvin Austin SILBERMAN, Vice-President 
In Charge of Radio Advertising 


9 East 40th Street - New York 
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Japan’s World-Wide Travel System 


Favors Strategy 
in Advertising 








ve 


Solution No. 6 for the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha Line 
tothe Orientfrom SanFran- 


cisco, Los Angeles. Seattle. 
W J HEN Nippon Yusen Kaisha, great Japanese steamship line, 
asked us to find the Right Angle for their advertising copy, 
we were governed by the following simple fundamentals. First, 
that mere publicity copy is a wasteful form of advertising. Second, 
that a limited appropriation can be most profitably invested in 
frequent insertions of small space, wisely distributed. Third, that 
copy effectiveness varies in the ratio to which persuasive merchan- 
dise ideas are packed away in it. Fourth, that the presentation in writ- 
ing, art and typography should be sincere, convincing and dramatic. 

It behooves every advertiser to question his copy. Is it 

static or dynamic? The strategic, dynamic type is discussed 

in “The Right Angle” a mailing sent now and then to ex- 

ecutives in charge of sales. Send us your name and address. 


Smith, Sturgis & Moore 


INCORPORATED 
General Advertising Agents, 171 Madison Avenue, New York 
& Premier House, Southampton Row, London, England. 
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tion and with the commensurate 
ffort being made by many other 
listributors, our own sales of Min- 
ite Jelly are more than three times 

s great during this sale as during 
ie first sale. 

Yesterday, an advertising man 
aid to me: “I don’t suppose you 
all the job really done!” 

Not at all. It has only just 
started. We could no more relax 
ur efforts on Minute Jelly and 
xpect to see it boom along in a 
atisfactory way than any producer 
f any product could expect to 
liscontinue his efforts and see his 
sales keep up. As a matter of 
fact, all we have really accom- 
plished is to demonstrate that a 
retailer can, if he wishes, do more 
than provide distributing facilities. 
\Ve have proved that he can build 
brand strength.” 

“What does that point to?” a 
man asked me. “What is there 
significant about that?” 

To me the significant thing 
about this little experiment is 
that it indicates a condition which 
doubtless has always existed but 
which many of us have beer in- 
clined to ignore. 

It demonstrates, possibly only in 
a laboratory way, if you please, 
hut it nevertheless demonstrates 
that the development of business 
during the next ten years, at any 
rate, is going to depend upon the 
human relationship which will 
exist between certain manufac- 
turers and certain distributors. 
Business has not become the cut 
and dried thing which some people 
picture it to be. It is not an 
nstitution which is going to be 
swayed entirely through the ability 
ff a man or a group of men to 
bring to their aid. merely a vast 
sum of money and with that 
money buy a vast amount of ad- 
vertising,; and thus utterly demol- 
ish everyone and everything which 
stand in their way. 

Looking at business from the 
ther side—from that of the con- 
sumer—the consumer is always 
going to think more of his own 
ideas than of outside ideas. His 


ideas will no doubt continue to be 
nfluenced, but they are going to 
he influenced to a very great ex- 
tent by the people with whom he 
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comes in contact. Now, the con- 
sumer likes to shop, at least for 
food, in a convenient spot, prefer- 
ably close to home. And unless 
somebody carries to the extreme 
the development of automatic mar- 
keting devices and takes the human 
being out of the store altogether, 
the recommendation of the store- 
keeper is going to continue to have 
much weight. 

It is rather satisfying to note 
that the personal element, the 
human equation, is not apt to be 
taken out of business. It stresses 
a note of hope for the business 
man—large or small—who will 
keep on telling himself that. suc- 
cess in business in the future, like 
success in business in the past, is 
quite apt to depend upon one’s 
ability to serve and being mindful 
of the fact that we can quite safely 
leave our business future depend- 
ent upon a policy of trying to see 
how much we can give, rather 
than merely trying to see how 
much we can get. 





Copeland Products Report Net 
Earnings 


Net earnings of Copeland Products, 
Inc., Detroit, manufacturer of electric 
refrigeration machines, for the first 
eight months of this year amounted to 
$274,687, after charges and taxes. 
Figures for July showed net earnings of 
$33,724, and figures for August showed 
$13,568. These figures do not take 
into consideration the operations of sub- 
sidiary companies. 





Death of Victor Eugene 
Morrill 


Victor Eugene Morrill, general man 
ager of the Sherbrooke ecord Com- 
peny, Sherbrooke, —- died recently 
at the age of fifty our. He had been 
with the Sherbrooke Record for thirty- 
one years. 


Oil Account to Buffalo Agency 


The Enterprise Oil Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., manufacturer of Duplex marine 
engine oils and Duplex motor oils and 
greases, has placed = advertising ac- 
count with the J. Jay Fuller Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., of that city. 








Appoints Vickers and Benson 
Agency 
Palmers, ‘Ltd., Montreal, manufac- 
turer of toilet articles, has. placed its 
) eengy account with Vickers and 
eg 


Benson, advertising agency of 
that city. 












What Should We Strive for in 
Food Advertising? 


For Sake of Public Health and for the Sake of Advertising, Creation o/ 
a Board to Pass on Merchandising Use of Scientific Decisions 
Is Suggested 


By Dr. E. V. McCollum 


School of Hygiene and Public Health, The Johns Hopkins University 


DVERTISING has been called 

the intelligence arm of our dis- 
tributing svstem. Through it many 
useful inventions, improved prod- 
ucts and useful information about 
materials and how best to use them 
have been brought to the attention 
of the public. Such advertising 
has transformed and lightened the 
work of the household, safe- 
guarded health, provided relief 
from drudgery, saved the pur- 
chaser money, and helped in the 
solution of many personal prob- 
lems. It has built up a desire for 
quality in merchandise and effi- 
ciency in service which will be 
generally conceded to be a public 
benefaction. There is reasonable 
assurance that advertising will 
continue to do these things, and 
also tend to lower the cost of sell- 
ing so as to be an important fac- 
tor in making successful mass pro- 
duction by affording a nation-wide 
market for the manufacturer and 
for the vendors of agricultural 
products. 

The interests of the vendor of 
food products or the manufacturer 
of foods, and those of the con- 
sumer are identical. One wants to 
sell what he has and the other 
wants to buy. The objective of 
advertising is to acquaint the pros- 
pective buyer with the guality of a 
product and its price in those cases 
where he needs or wants it, and to 
acquaint him with a new and use- 
ful product which he does not 
know about, and show him how 
he can profit by its purchase, 
thereby creating a market and 
benefiting the purchaser. 

Illustrations are abundant of 
the benefits of invention, advertis- 
ing and merchandising which have 





An address made before the American 
Public Health Association at i 


Chicago. 
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converted housekeeping from long 
hours of drudgery to a light and 
agreeable occupation affording 
leisure for the enjoyment of life 
which the housewife of a genera- 
tion ago did not enjoy. The gas 
and electric stoves have replaced 
the coal and wood stoves or fire- 
places; modern plumbing, the 
pump; refrigerators, the rope and 
pail down the well; light and con- 
venient kitchen-ware, the heavy 
pots and skillets; cleansing pow- 
ders, brushes, scouring mops, dish 
washers, drying racks, etc., have 
robbed dish-washing of its irk- 
someness. Washing machines and 
vacuum cleaners have replaced the 
washboard and the rag and broom. 
Contrast the ready-to-eat foods 
sold by the grocer of today; the 
cleanness of store foods as now 
distributed, with the loose sugar, 
salt, cereals, dried fruits, crackers, 
coffee, condiments scooped from 
open containers exposed to dust 
and flies and the hands of the 
grocer; the vinegar and molasses 
drawn from barrels into a measure 
exposed uncovered when not in use 
and never cleaned. These advances 
have come largely through estab- 
lishing higher standards and de- 
mands through advertising by 
those who had the intelligence and 
foresight to see the opportunity of 
building up successful business on 
the basis of quality and service. 
Stuart Chase (News Republic, 
August 8, 1928, 296) has re- 
cently said “Increasingly we buy 
with our eyes, and those that can 
assault the vision most arrestingly 
t the order.” Motor cars, cloth- 
ing, furniture, toilet articles and a 
thousand useful things in every- 
day use are sold largely because 
of their attractive appearance 
rather than their quality, although 
the buyer is interested in getting 
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How shall their eyes 
see full storehouses? 


With eyes always on the ground the gleaners follow 
the harvest hands and pick up the scanty leavings so 
that nothing is wasted. That is wise. It is economy. 
But gleaners earn a poor day’s pay. 


The man who makes the large profit today is the man 
who takes in the cream of the crop even if he leaves the 
gleanings for his competitors. 


The big industrial markets of now are the markets of 
metals and machines. Almost every advance of modern 
industrial progress is up a metal step. Men find new 
metals, new ways to use them, new machines to shape 
them, new plans of buildings and operation equipment 
—and these are recorded in the American Machinist. 


Who reads it? Men who plan, design, produce, buy. 
It is a full natural market, cultivated to the last minute 
—a never-ending harvest for the man who 1s not content 
with the gleanings. 


Do you want to sell ideas or products to such men? 
Then advertise in the American Machinist. 


The American Machinist is a McGraw-Hill Publica- 
tion, issued from Tenth Avenue at Thirty-Sixth Street, 
New York. 
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his money’s worth. Advertising, 
taking advantage of the instinctive 
love of the beautiful which lies 
dormant in the untrained, but 
which is easily developed by edu- 
cation, has done much to improve 
the esthetic sense of the general 
public. This force in advertising 
is increasingly taken advantage of, 
as is readily apparent from a com- 
parison of the quality of art in 
displays of today with a few years 
ago. 

Fifty years ago homes were 
heated by stoves, dirty because of 
the coal hod and the ash nuisance, 
and lighted bv gas or kerosene 
lamps. Replacement of these by 
steam and hot water systems, elec- 
tric light, the introduction of elec- 
tric motors, telephone, radio, 
phonograph, motion pictures, motor 
cars and paved roads, are not 
alone the result of invention but 
of their sale to the public through 
skilful advertising. In all these 
we see leadership of the few 
working to the comfort, health 
and happiness of the many. This 
is the great function of advertis- 
ing. A considerable number of the 
most successful advertisers of to- 
day are straightforward and sin- 
cere in their statements, and their 
aim is to present instructive and 
constructive advertisements which 
help the purchaser to know what 
he should buy, how best to care 
for his purchase, just how he will 
err in buying inferior goods, and 
in what inferiority consists. Such 
advertising results in better living 
by everybody influenced by it as 
well as in prosperity for honest 
business. Trust companies, bond 
houses, the electrical industry, 
manufacturers of motor oils, radios 
and refrigerators, afford the best 
examples of idealism in advertis- 
ing. Perhaps the most outstanding 
examples of success in honest ad- 
vertising as it relates to health are 
the publications of the American 
Medical Association and of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. There is no element of 
philanthropy behind any of this, 
but only shrewd business sense, 
yet there is evident in all, despite 
many minor mistakes, a desire to 
be honest, accurate and helpful. 
The confidence inspired by these 
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advertisers brings its rewards in 
satisfied patronage. 

Yet in the main advertising does 
not yet command sufficient con/i- 
dence to be a very effective guide 
for buyers. Many advertisers stil! 
tell half truths, and are decidedly 
partisan in a deliberate effort to 
sell the purchaser rather than to 
help him buy wiéely. The mail- 
order houses have built up a con- 
fidence among their patrons by 
describing honestly the mediocre 
and superior articles. They try to 
point out that for certain purposes 
a low grade article may be satis- 
factory. If on seeing the goods 
it is found to be not what was 
wanted the buver is privileged to 
return it without loss. 


EASY TO DRESS UP HALF-TRUTHS 


Certain soap, tooth-paste, cereal, 
face creams and cigarette manu- 
facturers afford examples of na 
tional advertising in which ex- 
travagant and dishonest claims are 
the rule. Many of these likewise 
build their advertising displays 
upon pseudo science. People have 
had explained to them in recent 
years so many things they do not 
understand, but nevertheless _bhe- 
lieve because of visual evidence of 
the marvels of modern science, 
that it is easy to dress half-truths 
in the most plausible language. 
But this is done to the disadvan- 
tage of honest advertising, and an 
enormous amount of waste results 
from the major half of the adver- 
tising world trying to instruct and 
build up confidence, while a minor 
half, playing upon credulity, tries 
to delude and profit by sharp 
practices which tend to destroy 
confidence. 

The food industry, because of 
the spectacular advances of the 
last quarter of a century through 
scientific research, has been great!y 
tempted to engage in dishonest ad- 
vertising. We know a great deal 
about quality in foods on the basis 
of the proportions of the indis- 
pensable nutrient principles which 
each contains. Much information 
has been gained about how far one 
food sunnfies in adequate amounts 
the nutrients which are ‘not abun- 
dant in another. In short, we have 
much useful information about 
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* What do you 


mean Personal Service 


by Principals wy. 


We BELIEVE that the value of 
advertising agency service is measured by the 
experience, the skill and the spirit of the men 
who render the service. 


We feel that the relationship of agent and client 
is professional in a real sense. We believe that the 
essential service involved cannot satisfactorily be 
delegated to subordinates or departments. 


Prospective clients of Lamport, MacDonald 
Company are approached by the members of our 
organization best fitted by experience and tem- 
perament to service the account. The contact thus 
established endures, not merely until the account 
is “assimilated,” but throughout the relationship. 


In addition to this regular contact, when nec- 
essary, the service of our entire organization is 
brought to bear on the problems of the individual 
client. And our organization is large enough to 
embrace varied experience, compact enough to 
be focused on specific problems. 


This, briefly, is what we mean by PERSONAL 
SERVICE BY PRINCIPALS. It has been our creed dur- 
ing 11 years of successful operation. 


Among our clients are many leaders. They like 
our method of serving. It is different enough to 
be well worth your investigation. 


© 
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LAMPORT, MACDONALD COMPANY 
Advertising - Merchandising 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 
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LONG BEACH, (alifornia. 


—is the center of a trading area of 250,000 people, 
and the Press-Telegram is the only medium which 
covers this rich Southern California market com- 
pletely Not only is it read in nine out of every ten 
homes in Long Beach proper, but the Press-Telegram 
is the dominant daily newspaper in 43 adjoining 
towns and communities, all located’ within an average 
radius of 12 miles from the city limits. 


PresszaaCelearam 


National Representatives: 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
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how foods should be selected, and 
in what combinations and propor- 
tions they should be eaten in order 
to provide all the essential nutri- 
ents, afford a proper physical char- 
icter to facilitate digestion and 
promote intestinal hygiene, pro- 
note optimal development in the 
oung, preserve their teeth from 
decay, and in the adult promote 
health and longevity. There is no 
significant difference in the views 
of perhaps twenty-five of the 
world’s most experienced investi- 
gators in this field as to what 
should be said about the place in 
the diet of any of our more im- 
portant foods, natural or manu- 
factured, uncooked, cooked or 
canned. 

The United States is the most 
fortunate country in the world as 
respects its agricultural resources, 
and the accessibility of food-stuffs 
of tropical origin. We can and do 
produce more food than we can 
consume, and could far exceed 
present production were it profit- 
able. Man power is now so effec- 
tive in food production that most 
of our people must engage in pur- 
suits other than agriculture. We 
cannot eat more than we are eat- 
ing without harm, and many of us 
would probably be benefited by 
eating less. This creates a situa- 
tion in which there is intense com- 
petition in the selling of various 
food products. Since the public 
annot be induced to eat a greater 
amount of food, it follows that 
vhen certain articles find favor the 
producers of some other foods 
which might well serve as their 
substitutes cannot sell their »rod- 
ucts, and suffer economically. It 
is useless to deny that if the mar- 
ket for one kind of fruit or grain, 
or any other food, is stimulated, 
producers of other foods having 
similar properties lose money to an 
extent comparable with the profit 
f their competitors. This creates 
1 great temptation to engage in 
clever but dishonest advertising. 
Thev are forced to do so because 
ither they are engaged in a use- 
, ss industrv. or because they do 

1ot see clearly that there is a way 
to educate the public to accurately 

.ppraise their product even when 
it has certain deficiencies or an un- 
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balance which necessitates its use 
in a certain way to get the best 
results. 

The type of advertising which 
we must all deplore is that which 
invokes the aid of science in sup- 
port of a product but in which the 
rules which govern research in 
science are violated. Half-truths 
or plausible theories which do not 
apply are presented, together with 
a picture which itself tells a story 
which is misleading. 


NO SPORTSMANSHIP 


There is keen competition among 
food producers and food manu- 
facturers of many kinds, and in 
many cases the competitors are 
striving to win without considera- 
tion for each other, restrained in 
their methods only by the necessity 
for maintaining the outward ap- 
pearance of respectability. All 
well-informed people see daily in 
the magazines, newspapers and on 
billboards and labels, statements 
which are the counterpart of the 
glossy duplicity of the confidence 
man. Not only is there no sports- 
manshi»n in much of our food ad- 
vertising, but its untruths are so 
thinly disguised that public confi- 
dence is in great measure broken 
down, at least as respects the more 
intelligent readers of advertise- 
ments. The futility of such a 
course is apparent when one con- 
siders that there are thousands of 
women teaching home economics 
and domestic science who are 
sources of authentic information 
about foods, and about progress in 
nutrition studies. Dishonest ad- 
vertising tends to create apprehen- 
sion in the minds of conscientious 
mothers, and those who suffer 
from one or another condition in 
which some special nutritional 
regimen is necessary for their re- 
covery or for the maintenance of 
health. The result is that many 
persons are confused, and are 
easily made victims of faddists and 
unscrupulous promoters. 

Most publishers want to publish 
only honest and reputable adver- 
tising. Some of the larger ad- 
vertising mediums now maintain 
testing laboratories in which are 
examined products which they ad- 
mit to their columns. In the medi- 
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cal field competent people pass up- 
on material submitted by commer- 
cial interests and attempt to elimi- 
nate all dishonest, extravagant 
matter. Many other kinds of 
periodicals and newspapers are far 
less careful. It is often impossible 
for anyone but the most expert to 
detect misleading statements and 
clever dupery. Frequently a quo- 
tation which has no relation to the 
product advertised is given promi- 
nence. It may be from an eminent 
authority, recognized as a scientist 
who works long and hard before 
he pronounces. His words are 
followed by exaggerated or un- 
truthful statements about the prod- 
uct, and the scientist is filled with 
resentment at seeing his name as- 
sociated with them. Scientific 
men have learned by sad experi- 
ence the eagerness of the adver- 
tiser to say things with emphasis 
where qualification and reservation 
are called for. 

For some years the writer has 
discussed with others the desira- 
bility of having a scientific board 
of men of -minence to whom pub- 
lishers could turn for guidance in 
food advertising. The idea was 
first suggested by John Benson, 
president of the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agen- 
cies. This board could point out 
the merchandising effects of scien- 
tific decisions. The decisions 
would, of course, be limited to 
questions bevond scientific con- 
troversy. The board would have 
to be empowered to use its own 
discretion in the avoidance of com- 
mercial use of the board’s in- 
fluence by publishers or adver- 
tisers. Negative findings should 
be made available only to vublish- 
ers for their own guidance, and 
strictly confidential except to the 
advertiser himself. No general 
censorship should be attempted 
and none affecting commercial 
policies. All decisions should be 
strictly within the realm of science, 
and deal with accuracy, authen- 
ticity, propriety, and applicability 
of statements. 

Anyone who understands the 
mental qualities of men of science 
knows that there is a considerable 
number with character high 
enough to fulfill the obligations 
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which would rest upon such a 
board of arbiters, and who would 
be incorruptible. Probably the 
best results would come through 
having the board self-perpetuating. 
The opportunity for service which 
such a relation of the board to 
publishers would afford would 
make unthinkable any standards of 
conduct other than the highest, and 
failure to adhere to the highest 
ideals consistent with practical 
consideration and common _ sense 
would constitute a breach of faith 
which would be intolerable to his 
associates and to the publishers 
who patronize him. 

Anyone who is at all practically 
minded will realize the tremendous 
possibilities of gaining public con- 
fidence, and of applying advertis- 
ing to the accomplishment of its 
highest objectives, which such a 
plan would offer. Many practi- 
cally minded will be skentical 
whether an incorruptible board 
could be counted upon. The evi- 
dence that it could is found in the 
fact that men in positions of high 
trust rarely fail to give a good 
account of themselves, and that 
scientific men are by the very 
nature of their training, mental 
constitution and habits of life, 
highly honest with themselves and 
others. 


T. T. Weldon Heads New 
Bank and Trust Service 


Theodore T. Weldon, formerly with 
Wm. Elliott Graves, Inc., and the 
Northern Trust Company, both at Chi- 
cago, is president of Weldon & Baldwin, 
Inc., of that city, a new development 
service for the trust departments of 
bank and trust companies. H. A. Bald 
win is vice-president and Roy W. Knip- 
schild, secretary-treasurer. 








Death of Walter S. Donaldson 


Walter S. Donaldson, president of the 
W. S. Donaldson Print Company, St 
Louis, died recently in that city at 
the age of fifty-six. Before starting 
his present company, six years ago, he 
was vice-president of the National 
Printing and Engraving Company. 





Waas & Son Account with 
David E. Walsh 


The advertising account of Waas & 
Son, Philadelphia, makers of theatrical 
and masque costumes, is now with 
David E. Walsh, advertising, of that 
city. 
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In the first seven months of 
this year the exports from the 
United States of finished manufac- 
tured products exceeded the tremendous 
exports for the same period last year by 


$119,000,000 


That tells the story of the continually growing recogni- 
tion and preference for American goods abroad. 


One medium, the AMERICAN EXPORTER, covers 
all the export markets, 129 in all. It places your sales story 
before the larger buyers in each market and opens to you 
a wealth of information, experience and substantial ser- 
vice built up during our 51 years’ work for American 
exporting manufacturers. 


The help available to you in your export work through 
this organization is described in our new booklet “Selling 
the Overseas Buyer,” a copy of which will be mailed you 


on request. 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


W orld’s Largest Export Journal 
370 Seventh Ave., New York 
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Are There Any 
Products That Can’t 
Be Packaged? 


Tracy-Locxe-Dawson, Inc. 
Datias, Texas 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

_If you have it available, we would 
like very much to receive a list of 
some articles that have appeared in 
your publications relative to the pack- 
aging of products that were thought 
not to lend themselves to such a process 
until some pioneer showed the way. 

If such articles have not appeared 
we would appreciate receiving a list of 
articles dealing with marketing pack- 
aged merchandise whether the articles 
dealt with were products difficult to 
package or not. 

Tracy-Locxe-Dawson, Inc., 
James E. Crark, 
Director of Research. 


RINTERS’ INK has published 

numerous articles on package 
merchandising and in almost all of 
these articles there is the name of 
at least one manufacturer who is 
working successfully with contain- 
ers for what was once called a 
“product that can’t be packaged.” 
Indeed we are so accustomed to- 
day to seeing almost everything 
packaged that we fail to realize 
that only a comparatively few 
years ago the companies selling 
such products as crackers in con- 
tainers were considered hardy 
pioneers, 

A partial list of “products that 
can’t be packaged,” but which have 
been, would contain the names of 
the following products: beds, ice, 
pipe nipples, wrenches, casters, 
towels, inner tubes, bait, nails, 
drinking glasses, automobile ac- 
cessories, queen bees, lamps, frank- 
furters, bacon, typewriters, belts, 
percolators, pens, pencils, butter, 
hinges, soft drinks, bananas, grape 
fruit, potatoes, hats, hammers, 
books, union suits, electric irons, 
toasters, safety pins, candles, etc. 
Scan that list and see how many 
of these products we have come 
quite naturally to expect in pack- 


ages. 

About the only type of product 
which cannot be sold in a con- 
tainer is the bulky product, such 
as heavy machinery and the like. 
Here the package has no possible 
merchandisjng use and would con- 
stitute a waste of money. 
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Packaging is really a merchan- 
dising habit. Once some pioneer, 
often deserving of as much or 
greater credit than Dean Swift's 
original oyster eater, has shown 
the way other manufacturers in 
the field quickly fall in line. Too 
many manufacturers have been 
held down by tradition. They 
have said to themselves, “Packages 
have never been used in this field 
and therefore are impractical.” 
The pioneer says, “Packages have 
never been used in this field and 
therefore there is a great sales and 
merchandising opportunity for the 
first company that breaks the 
tradition.” 

Anyone who examines the whole 
field of selling will realize that 
there is almost nothing which can- 
not be packaged. What is needed 
by the manufacturer who wishes 
to pioneer is a combination of 
courage and ingenuity. 

We have available a list of ar- 
ticles which have appeared in 
Printers’ INK and Printers’ INK 
MonrTHLy on the subject of pack- 
ages during the last few years. 
This list will be sent to readers 
upon application —[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 


John Donovan Joins New York 
Bank 


John Donovan, for the last three 
years advertising manager of the De- 
troit and Security Trust Company, has 
accepted a similar position with the 
oe Union Trust Company, New 
ork. 


New Account for Winsten & 

Sullivan 
_ The Cinderella Appliances Corpora- 
tion, Philadelphia, portable electric 
washing machines, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with insten & 
Sullivan, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 


Miami Agency Opens 
Jacksonville Office 


Loomis, Bevis & Hall, Inc., Miami, 
Fla., advertising agency, has opened an 
c at Jacksonville, Fla. H. E. Loomis 
is manager. 


Appoints Toronto Agency 


The Briethaupt Leather Company, 
Kitchener, Ont., has placed its advertis- 
ing account with McConnell & Fergus- 
son, Toronto advertising agency. 
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OUTSTANDING! 


AUTOMOBILE 
TRADE JOURNAL 
and 


MOTOR AGE 





“a 


fi The 


Unquestioned 
Leader 


v 


Almost double 
the paid trade 
circulation 
of the 
next largest 
automobile 
journal 
v 


Lowest cost 
per thousand 


v 
Greatest Coverage 
Vv 
The Best Buy 
Vv 


Not what we claim 

but what audited 

circulation figures 
prove 


Vv 


For Results 
come to 
Automotive 
Headquarters 


CHILTON CLASS JOURNAL COMPANY 


Chestnut and 56th Streets 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ORDER YOUR 
GOOD-WILL 
BUILDERS 
NOW FOR 
PRE-HOLIDAY 
DELIVERY. 
WRITE FOR 
CATALOGUE. 


L. F. 
GRAMMES 
& SONS, INC. 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 





























Let’s Stop Guessing about 
Advertisements 


Why Not Devote a Part of the Millions Spent for Research to the 
Scientific Testing of Advertising? 


By S. H. Giellerup 


Account Executive, Frank Seaman, Incorporated 


ERHAPS you may feel that I 

go a little too far when I con- 
demn the present practice as guess- 
ing. Yet that is all it really is. 
Intelligent guessing sometimes, but 
guessing nevertheless. 

How long this system of guess- 
ing continues rests a great deal 
with you. You can’t pass the buck 
to the advertising agencies. Yon 
are the buyers of agency serviee. 
They are the sellers. They are 
going to give you what you ask 
for—that is the only profitable 
policy to adopt, and until you ask 
them for tested advertising, you 
are not going to get it. 

Nothing could be easier than to 
let them see that now you are 
after something different. In every 
plan that is proposed to you, ques- 
tion all conclusions supported by 
deductive reasoning, but not backed 
up by facts and figures. When 
new advertisements are presented 
to you, demand that proof be se- 
cured that they are better adver- 
tisements than those you have been 
running. Don’t be satisfied with 
mere reasons. Many a book, many 
a song, many a show, and many 
an advertisement has deserved suc- 
cess by all the most logical reasons 
and failed to achieve tt. There is 
only one real answer: The verdict 
of the buying public. 

See that no chance is missed to 
learn what your advertisements are 
actually doing. Check up on sales 
in any way you can. Work the 
keyed coupon overtime. Keep a 
detailed record of inquiries. They 
constitute one of the few tangible 
evidences of the actual effect of 
your advertisements. My own ex- 
perience tells me that they are 
governed by quite definite laws. 


Part of “. address delivered at At- 
lantic City, N. J., on Octo’ " 
fore the convention of the Association 
of National Advertisers. 
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These laws could be so thoroughly 
established that no one would dare 
question them. What is required 
is a mass of data, a multiplication 
of occurrences, that can only be se- 
cured if you take the trouble to 
keep the records and report them. 
Then, if we find that the course 
of sales parallels the course of in- 
quiries, we shall have discovered a 
yardstick of priceless value for 
measuring advertising results. 

The records which will enable 
such a condition as this to come 
about will not drop into your lap. 
They won't suddenly appear in 
your office file in a properly labeled 
folder. You have to go and get 
them. You have to snatch every 
opportunity to pick up the threads 
of knowledge that may be woven 
into such a useful fabric. 


IT CAN BE DONE 


Don’t allow yourself to be thrown 
off the track by the sneers and 
jibes of those who say it can’t 
be done. “This idea of trying to 
make advertising a science,” you 
will be told, “is all piffle. There 
are too many imponderables.” I 
don’t care whether you call it a 
science or not. What we want to 
see are some facts. Do they mean 
to say that there are no facts? 
Then we want to see those facts 
systematically arranged so that we 
may discover what relation they 
bear to each other. Maybe the 
facts that can be secured are few, 
but the fewer they are the more 
we need them. 

Now I recommend that you im- 
mediately begin to make as many 
tests as possible. Every time there 
is a difference of opinion on im- 
portant points, suggest that the 
question be decided by test. How- 
ever, you. must be careful not to 
come to hasty conclusions. Test- 
ing requires a much greater knowl- 
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edge of how advertising works 
than does our present procedure. 

Unless every one of the factors 
influencing your advertisement is 
taken into account, your test is go- 
ing to be misleading. There are at 
least eight items to be considered, 
any one of which can destroy the 
value of the test. The headline, 
the layout, the size, the publication, 
the position, the season, the pre- 
vious advertisements, and compet- 
ing advertisements. 

f you are testing headlines, you 
must see that no one of them is 
favored more than another by any 
one of the remaining seven factors. 
There are ways, however, by which 
these other factors can be kept 
from interfering and when I dis- 
cuss the three main methods of 
testing I will describe them. The 
whole secret of successful testing 
lies in isolating the one factor re- 
garding which you want an answer. 
In order to accomplish this, it is 


necessary to have the other factors © 


under control so that their influence 
may be eliminated from the result. 
Above all, never attempt to test 
more than one factor at a time. 

There are three principal methods 
of making tests—by sales, by in- 
quiries, and by consumers’ opin- 
ions. Some questions can be de- 
cided by only one of the three and 
others can be decided by any one 
of the three. It is necessary for 
you to select the method which 
makes a satisfactory result pos- 
sible and the one which is the most 
convenient and the least expensive. 
Quantitative tests, that is, efforts 
to determine how much business a 
series or several series of advertise- 
ments will produce, require the 
sales test. Tests to establish the 
relative merits of publications can 
be carried out on an inquiry basis. 
So can tests to determine the most 
profitable size of space or the best 
position. Tests of copy are most 
effectively executed by means of 
consumers’ opinions. 

I think I can best give you a pic- 
ture of the steps to be taken in 
running a sales test by describing 
one which I conducted, not so long 
ago, for the manufacturers of 
Kolynos tooth paste. The copy 
which we, in the agency, advocated 
was based on the theme “Kolynos 
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kills and washes away the germs 
which cause tooth decay.” Our 
clients questioned this theme. 
Kolynos, they declared, did more 
than that. It not only killed the 
germs which caused tooth decay, 
but all the other kinds of germs 
in the mouth and throat. They 
cited the action of one city’s health 
superintendent who, fearing an epi- 
demic, ordered all school children 
to use Kolynos and thus procured 
for them an exceptional measure 
of immunity. So another type of 
copy was prepared stressing health 
protection. A sales test was made 
and the tooth-protection copy pro- 
duced 65 per cent more sales than 
the health-protection copy. In out- 
lining this test, suppose we adopt 
the Socratic system of question and 
answer. Imagine that there is a 
heckler down there among you, 
raising all sorts of objections to 
the validity of the test. 


9; How many advertisements did you 
test? 
A. Four of each type. 

. Do you think that was enough? 

. I think that was the minimum 
number es could have 
Six would have been better. There is 
always , Bag that one of - or. 
tisements may be abnormal A « © 
come 8 poor of its — ther 
are too few advertisements, this one 
abnormal piece of copy affects 
age so much that the result is mislead- 
ing. The more advertisements included, 
the less ity we = average to 
be affect 

Q. How could you a which type 
the ones —_ from? 

A. h type ran in different cities. 

Q. Ma ybe the winning type won be- 
cause it yp in a city where the 
pearte, were prosperous at t time and 

lenty of money to spend, whereas 
the losing type may have appeared in 
a city where the people were hard up. 
a nm, maybe the wag oe 
in a newspaper that 

int of reader influence and the losing 
type in one that had very little. How 
do you know that that didn’t happen? 

A. We guarded nst it by running 
each type in four cities. In that way 
conditions averaged about the same. 
Also four newspapers were used. Six 
cities and six newspapers would have 
been even safer but we were not able 
to make the test quite so extensive. 

Q. Do you think it is sound to s anply 
the findings from a agent test li 
to the whole country? 

It was not a local test. The cities 
represented | ite a large _territo 
They were in Massachusetts, New Yor 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

©. What I cannot understand is how 
h sales came from the 
test advertising. Kolynos is a national 

product. It must ty had distribution 


pe sales in the test cities. A lot of 
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it is sold whether there is any local 
advertising or not. 

. We overcame that difficulty by 
counting sales before the test. We 
counted them for the two weeks preced- 
ing and for the two weeks during it. 
The only sales that were accredited to 
the test advertising were those in ex- 
cess of the number made during the 
previous period. 

But I can see a flaw in that also. 

You know as well as I that retail sales 
fluctuate from week to week. Maybe 
the test period was a much better one 
than the previous two weeks. Maybe 
most of the increase would have oc- 
curred anyway. 
A. No sir! We were covered on 
You understand, of course, that 
ran in one 
That in 


that. 
in Massachusetts ‘copy 
city and copy B in another. 


New York, too, the same thing was 
done and done also in Pennsylvania 
and Ohio. In addition, we added a 


third city in each State in which no 
advertising was done. These extra four 
were used as control cities. We checked 
sales in them the same as in the other 
cities and, therefore, could estimate just 
how much of a fluctuation there was 
during the two two-week periods. Then, 
in making our final deductions, we al- 
lowed for that fluctuation. 

Q. How were you able to count the 
sales? 

A. Our salesmen took inventory three 
times. Once two weeks before the ad- 
vertising appeared, again the day before 
it appeared, and finally just after it 
appeared. Meanwhile, they =~ a care- 
ful record of any orders from the 
druggists. 

Q. You don’t mean to tell me that 
this was done in every drug store in 
twelve cities? 

. No, not every drug store. 209 
altogether. After looking over the re- 
sults we decided that 120 would have 
been enough—about ten stores in each 
city did 90 per cent of the business. 

d. There is still one thing that might 
have upset your calculations. Suppose 
the dealers in some of those cities 
ran their own advertising of Kolynos 
at the same time. Suppose they put 
in a lot of window displays and put 
Kolynos in a prominent place on their 
counters. And suppose that this hap- 
pened to a greater extent in the cities 
where the winning ads appeared than in 
the other cities. Wouldn't that throw 
you off? 

A. That did not happen. Not even 
the salesmen knew that any advertising 
was going to be done. No dealer had 
the slightest inkling of it. 


Here are the six most important 
things to bear in mind when run- 
ning such a test: Test one thing 
at a time; include an adequate num- 
ber of cities, all of the same kind; 
include a group of control cities 
in which no advertising is done; 
secure an accurate report of sales 
in the stores doing the bulk of the 
business; secure a report of sales 
in all test cities during the period 
just prior to the test, and don’t let 
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dealers know that the advertising 
is to run. 

Of the three methods of testing 
there is little question of the sales 
method being authentic, but this is 
not the case with the inquiry 
method. I believe that I can be 
of greatest help to you by calling 
attention to facts which indicate 
whether or not inquiries can be re- 
garded as a true measure of adver- 
tising effectiveness. In the first 
place, do the factors which are 
supposed to affect the sales produc- 
tiveness of an advertisement affect 
its inquiry productiveness in the 
same way? What data I have been 
able to secure tend to show that 
they do. 

What is the natural and accepted 
result of spending more money for 
advertising? More sales, of course. 
Well, you get more inquiries, too. 
Why do we work so hard to im- 
prove our copy? The better the 
conv the more sales. Well, you 
get more inquiries, too. All the 
evidence shows that whatever is 
done to an advertisement increas- 
ing its ability to produce sales in- 
variably increases its ability to pro- 
duce inquiries. 

All kinds of people answer ad- 
vertisements and most of them are 
genuinely interested in the product. 
Once I took a group of more than 
2,000 and by dint of many follow- 
up letters, secured replies from 75 
per cent. One-third of the entire 
group had bought the product after 
having received a sample. So keep 
a careful record of inquiries and 
answer them promptly and seri- 
ously. 

Now we come to the third 
method of testing, consumers’ opin- 
ions. This method is based on the 
assumption that if you show a 
group of people several advertise- 
ments and ask them to tell you 
which would be most likely to in- 
fluence them, the averaged opinions 
of the group will truly indicate 
the relative selling power of the 
advertisements. Most advertising 
men find this method a little too 
much to swallow. They can’t 
understand why such opinions are 
trustworthy, even though the peo- 
ple who sponsor them are actual 
prospects and perhaps users of the 
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T does make a lot of difference who 
reads advertisements, and where 
they are read. 


If you reach people who have ample 
funds with which to satisfy their wants 
through the medium of a publication 
in which they have entire confidence, 
of course your advertisements will have 
greater pulling power. 


There is such an ideal combination in 
good old 


York County 
Pennsylvania 








whose good citizens have entire confi- 
dence in 


THE YORK, PA. 


GAZETTE AND DAILY 


Covers its field completely and inten- 
sively. 





We urge you to investigate. 


HOWLAND & HOWLAND 


National Representatives 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
393 Seventh Ave. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
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coods advertised, whereas the ex- 
pert advertising man is usually 
neither prospect nor user. 

Of course, the one objection al- 
ways raised to this sort of test- 
ing is that consumers are conscious 
of making a choice and cannot 
give a correct answer. Or _ that 
they cannot tell you what will. get 
them to act because they them- 
selves, don’t know what will get 
them to act. My answer to this 
bjection is as follows: It is rea- 
sonable to expect that consumers 
are unable to react properly. But 
it is still more reasonable to com- 
pare their reactions with the story 
told by the sales figures. Do the 
idvertisements chosen by consum- 
ers make more sales? In each in- 
stance where I have been able to 
trace results, the consumers’ choice 
has won. 

You will be interested, I think, in 
how these consumer tests are made. 
Three or four different kinds of 
copy were being proposed for the 
following year’s Pro-phy-lac-tic 
campaign and each type had its 
protagonists. I suggested a test to 
determine which would be best and 
was asked to conduct one. But 
before the advertisements ran, I 
caused them to be submitted to 
telephone subscribers in Syracuse 
and Albany. I also submitted them 
to several expert advertising men. 
Who do you suppose turned out 
to be right, the consumers or the 
advertising’ men? Surprisingly 
enough, the consumers. The ad- 
vertisement which they put first 
made the most sales. The advertise- 
ment which they put last made the 
least sales. Their percentage of 
accuracy in predicting the exact 
order in which the advertisements 
would make sales was 69. 
percentage of the advertising men 
was 26, 

My present method of testing 
copy—and I make no claim that it 
is the only one, but merely the one 
which I have found most effective 
—is to prepare experimental adver- 
tisements, executing them up to the 
point of rough presentation layouts. 
Thus they contain headline, sketches 
or photographs and the same ar- 
rangement. to be used when they 
ire finished up. No text, however, 
is included. Therefore, no expen- 
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sive typesetting and arduous 
copy writing is necessary. 
advertisements are submitted to 
consumers in either printed or 
photographic form in groups of 
not more than six. 

Recently a well-known adver- 
tiser expressed a doubt that the 
rough advertisements without text 
would be rated in the same order 
as finished advertisements includ- 
ing text. A comparative test was 
made and the difference between 
the two forms turned out to be 
trifling, although the difference in 
cost of preparation was consider- 
able. 

In one of the sales tests, that 
for Kolynos which I described 
earlier, I was not only able 
to secure a record of sales and 
inquiries from the same set of 
advertisements, but I also secured 
the opinions of more than 100 
consumers. The series of adver- 
tisements which brought 65 per 
cent more sales brought 44 per cent 
more inquiries and was rated by 
consumers 63 per cent higher. 

This country is known as the 
home of business experimentation. 
On evety hand you see vast sums 
expended in laboratory work. But 
why give production methods and 
materials the benefits of all the re- 
search millions? Advertising needs 
them even more. Here are some 
of the problems for which answers 
are vitally necessary: Do adver- 
tisements become progressively 
more effective or do later adver- 
tisements have to work harder? 
Are inquiries a safe basis for judg- 
ing advertisements? Is the so- 
called “Laboratory Field Test,” 
i. @., Consumers’ opinions, a 
method? How should the various 
positions in magazines and news- 
papers be rated? Is there a one 
best size for a given series of ad- 
vertisements ? 


With Zinn and Meyer 


George W. Finnigan, recently with 
Thomas C. Brook, Inc., New York, has 
joined. Zinn and Meyer, Inc., advertis- 
ing, of that city, as art director. 


Joins, “Yachting” 

Frank’ E. Prendergast, formerly in 
the advertising rtment of the Bos- 
ton Herald, has joined the advertising 
staff of Yachting, New York. 

















The Sales Forecast 


What It Is and What It Does for Net Profits 
By Fred W. Shibley 


Vice-President, Bankers Trust Company, New York 


HE §sales_ forecast evolves 

naturally from the study of 
markets and of scientific methods 
of merchandising and distribution. 
It is essential to the economical 
planning of production, for, if one 
is to plan wisely, he must endeavor 
to.ascertain his income before de- 
termining upon his expenses. 

Being provident, looking into the 
future, planning before spending, 
are elementary principles of com- 
mon sense. Sales forecasting there- 
fore should not be considered as 
prophesying or guessing what may 
happen in the future, but as simply 
estimating probable sales in units 
and dollars for a future period of 
time, after having acquired all 
knowledge obtainable as to mar- 
ket conditions in relation to the 
products to be offered for sale in 
those markets. 

Sales forecasting is sae eo 
tied into the determining dnd allo- 
cation of sales quotas. The quota 
gives definiteness to forecasting. 
It is a task assigned as fair and 
reasonable. It makes probable that 
which has been estimated to be 
possible. 

The sales policy of previous 
times was largely opportunistic. 
The salesman sold what he could, 
where he could, and the home 
office took his word for it. But 
when a sales zone is subdivided 
into districts and salesmen given 
a quota which they consent to as 
fair, with a bonus if they beat it, 
unprecedented order and enthusi- 
asm are brought into selling. If 
the quota of a salesman for a 
year is 20,000 units to realize 
$200,000; if he estimated this 
amount of sales himself as pos- 
sible before the quota was set, 
and if he knows that the par- 
ticular amount in units and dol- 
lars has become part of the sales 


From a forthcoming book “The New 
Way to Net Profits.” Printed b 
cial permission of the publishers, Harper 
& Brothers. 





forecast of the company he re- 
presents, it is reasonably certain 
that he will think constantly in 
terms of his sales quota and will 
not be at peace until he has reached 
it. 

It is essential to sales forecast- 
ing: (1) that a manufacturing 
company shall have a sales policy 
defining methods of distribution 
in each sales zone and subdivision 
thereof; (2) that there shall be 
ample sales coverage in each such 
zone and subdivision to the extent 
of its sales potential; (3) that 
standards or quotas shall be set 
for each zone or subdivision by 
which to measure. sales accom- 
plishment ; (4) that a list be main- 
tained of all retail salesmen in 
each sales zone and sub-division 
and that reports be obtained by 
definite periods of each man’s sales 
so that the local sales manager 
and even the general sales mana- 
ger, through direction, can get 
after. poor salesmen and compli- 
ment good ones on the basis of 
their performance; (5) that sales- 
men be trained so as to guarantee 
the proper presentation of the 
product and that they shall learn 
how to estimate properly the sales 
potentialities of the market in 
which they operate. 

Doubtless a better understand- 
ing of the province in industry 
of sales forecasting and the set- 
ting of quotas will be obtained 
if a practical illustration is em- 
ployed. 

The X. Y. Z. Company is a 
manufacturer of mechanical rub- 
ber goods, its products comprising 
rubber clothing, boots and shoes, 
druggists’ sundries, battery contain- 
ers, belting, etc., its principal mar- 
kets being located in the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico. 

The president of this company 
is a modern captain of industry, 
possessed of a comprehensive un- 
derstanding of the several major 
functions of the great enterprise 
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The secret of layouts that se// 


is explained in 
Layout in : 
Advertising 


by W. A. DWIGGINS 


If you are faced with the problem of making layouts that sell them- 
selves to account executives, clients, or sales managers, if above all 
you must make use of every possible layout weapon in order to sell 
more goods to consumers—here is the book for you. In it, one of 
the foremost layout men in the country, responsible for many of the 
advances made in the past decade, designer of the present format of 
Life, Harper's Magazine, etc., shows you just how master craftsmen 
go about using type, pictures, lettering, space, to get results. 


Exactly as they are met in actual 
work, Mr. Dwiggins takes * the lay- 
out problems presented by all sorts of 
advertisements: newspaper, magazine, 
booklet, folder, poster, house organ, 
etc. He explains the step by step 
method of solving each phase; shows 
you just what can be accomplished; 
and tells you how the creative process 
works, so that you can follow in your 
own thinking the path that leads to 
making successful advertisements. 

Throughout the work there are 
scores of rough layouts. They illus- eT Spr penncetaey pote neem Kintee: 
trate the points made in the text; show 
how the various ads in a campaign can | | ON APPROVAL ORDER FORM 
be varied, yet preserve unity; and are Harper & Brothers, PL il 
arranged to serve as a manual of sug- 49 East 33rd Street, New York City 

Please send me for ten days FREE Exam- 


gested patterns, easily adaptable for 
making all kinds of advertisements. ination, one copy of LAYOUT IN 
Harry L. Gage, in his enthusiastic 
review in Advertising & Selling, says: 
“One of the few real contributions thus far 
to the making of advertising. The illustra- 
tion provides a text within a text. Cubs, 
juniors, and seniors in all branches of adver- 
tising, will profit directly in its study.” 


Send no money! Judge the value 





ADVERTISING ...... $7.50 


O I will remit $7.50 within ten days of 
receipt of book, or will return it. 


©) Please send C. O. D. 
O My check for $7.50 is enclosed. 








of this book for yourself. Mail the Name 
coupon today to get it for FREE ex- | 
amination. Price, $7.50. ia «OO ee 
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of which he is the chief executive. 
During the year he has person- 
ally visited a majority of the sales 
branches and agencies and has 
obtained first-hand knowledge of 
consumer markets. From time to 
time the sales research department 
of the company has furnished him 
with data relating to methods for 
stimulating consumer demand in 
the markets covered by the sales 
organization and with facts relat- 
ing to new markets and the adapt- 
ability of the products of the 
corporation to such undeveloped 
markets. This research information 
has been studied and criticized by 
the several heads of the production 
divisions, and that found worthy of 
serious consideration has been dis- 
tributed throughout the sales or- 
ganization for checking. An ex- 
haustive study has been made by 
the statistical department and 
checked by the field representa- 
tives, of financial and commercial 
conditions, particularly in relation 
to the business prospects of the 
coming ‘year. In brief, all the 
facts bearing upon the fortunes of 
this enterprise have been ascer- 
tained, examined, and appraised. 

In November the president 
causes to be sent out to every 
branch house or selling agency 
engaged in the distribution of his 
products a request for a forecast 
of sales for the ensuing year by 
styles and kinds in units, together 
with a personal letter from him- 
self asking that the most careful 
consideration be given to this mat- 
ter and every estimate be made 
in the light of business conditions 
in each sales territory and of gen- 
eral conditions throughout the 
country and the world, due value 
being placed upon past perfor- 
mance. 

This executive request is ac- 
companied by a letter from the 
general sales manager specifying 
exactly how the required informa- 
tion is to be collected and pre- 
pared, together with printed forms 
intended to minimize the difficulty 
of gathering the data 

The company has a branch sales 
office in San Francisco covering 
sales. activities in Washington, 
Oregon, California, Utah, Idaho, 
Arizona, and New Mexico. 
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Copies of fundamental statisti- 
cal and economic data possessed 
by the home office are in posses- 
sion of the branch sales manager. 
He knows his territory intimately, 
and each of his salesmen knows 
his particular section of this ter- 
ritory even more intimately. Every 
possible buyer of the products of 
their company is known to them 
and rated as to purchasing capac- 
ity, distributing ability or con- 
suming requirement. The branch 
manager consults his salesmen in- 
dividually, canvasses his territory 
with each, discussing all the pros 
and cons, then considers judicially 
the information he has received, 
takes into account the average 
yearly growth in each sales zone, 
evaluates competition, and finally 
sends in his estimate as a forecast 
which in his opinion can be ac- 
complished by the San Francisco 
branch office. 

Now let us summarize what had 
been accomplished up to this point, 
assuming that each sales division 
had functioned in the preparation 
of its forecast as had that of the 
Pacific Coast. 

1. The X. Y. Z. Company, 
through its special sales research 
work, plus the intensive market 
study of its selling departments 
in the field, has been able to vis- 
ualize economic conditions in the 
various markets, to appraise the 
sales appeal of its several prod- 
ucts as compared with competing 
products, and to determine what 
the present requirements of those 
markets are so that it can adapt 
its products to such special mar- 
ket needs as have been ascertained. 

2. ch head of a distributing 
division has found himself in direct 
touch with the president of the 
corporation, who by inference has 
conveyed to him the flattering 
message that he is the eyes and 
the ears of the executive manage- 
ment on the firing line, that he 
occupies a position of great trust 
and responsibility, as the success 
of the entire production program 
depends upon the accuracy of his 
estimate of sales by styles and 
kind of product for the coming 
year. 

Each such man has thought 
deeply upon receipt of the execu- 
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ORTH AMERICA 
Parcel Post Insur- 
ance is the safe, economical 
and convenient method of 
insuring packages sent 
through the mails. A bodk 
of coupons equips you to 
insure each package as it 
is wrapped—and assures 
satisfactory adjustment, 
without red tape or de- 
lay, if package is stolen, 
damaged or destroyed ir 
transit. 

Any North America 
Agent can explain this in- 
expensive and dependable 
protection. Or send the 
attached coupon for full 
information. 
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Insurance Company of North America 
Sixteenth Street at the Parkway 








Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. W-111 
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Wants information on Parcel Post Insurance 
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RARE OPPORTUNITY 
TO BUY GROWING BUSINESS 


A relatively moderate investment will 
| purchase a property with years of 
continuous profit behind it 





N ethical, proprietary remedy which has been 
4 manufactured continuously for more than 80 
years, is offered for sale, includ’ng all rights, trade 
marks and physical property. The company manu- 
facturing this proprietary is controlled entirely by 
a small group of men whose time is entirely oc- 
cupied by other interests and who, therefore, are 
ready to sell the property at a sacrifice although it 
has shown a steady record of earnings. At present 
there is a net profit of $25,000 to $30,000 a year 
being taken from the business, with virtually no 
advertising support and with an exceedingly small 
organization. 


The product has almost perfect distribution through 
the wholesale and retail drug trade of the United 
States, and has in addition the support of the 
medical profession, thousands of whom prescribe it 
regularly. 


We have been asked by a client to invite inquiry 
which will lead to immediate negotiations with the 
principals owning this property. Besides the ordi- 
nary assets of such a business the company controls 
an excellent real estate option in the New York 
Metropolitan area. 





The only reason that this manufacturing company 
is offered for sale is that its principals are men 
whose affairs so occupy their time that they are 

unable to give this particular business the attention 

required to attain the great development which can | 
readily be achieved. For any manufacturer now 
distributing products to the drug field, or for an 
individual or small company wishing to expand a 
thoroughly healthy business, this offer presents a 

rare opportunity. 


We should be glad to forward replies directly to 
the principals. 
Address Proprietary: 


W. L. BRANN, INC. 
125 Park Ave., New York City. 








— $$. —— 
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tive request. He has reviewed. the 
sales of his division for a period 
f years. He has studied the 
tatistical information furnished 
him by the home office. He has 
inalyzed and reanalyzed his sales 
territory with each salesman in 
turn before committing himself to 

n estimate. 

In addition he has thought in- 
timately of each sales unit of the 
products manufactured by the 
‘company, seeking to determine 
which are the most profitable in 
iis special territory so as to con- 


entrate upon them in the coming | 


ar’s sales campaign. He has 
also reviewed the work of each 
of his subdivision managers and 
f the men under them. Briefly 
he has been obliged to acknowledge 
to himself that he must possess 
a comprehensive knowledge of his 
market and his sales organization 
or confess inability to make an 
intelligent forecast. 

The salesmen of each. divi- 
sion have observed the ‘strain their 
manager is under in. the making 
of the forecast and are drawn 
into sympathtic appreciation of his 
problem. They too begin to think 
into the future and mentally to 
comb their territory. 

When the sales estimates of the 
several divisions have been received 
by the home office and prepared 
for review and analysis by the 
comptroller’s department, the ma- 
terial is gone over carefully by the 
general sales manager and exam- 
ined in the light of his knowledge 
of conditions in each division and 
the ability of the several division 
managers to perform as promised. 

Many palpably absurd estimates 
are discovered. Many estimates 
reveal a timid division head. On 
the contrary, the majority are op- 
timistic, being pervaded with the 
spirit that under normal conditions 
through the coming year the sales 
livision is prepared to guarantee 
a substantial sales increase. 

Throughout November constant 
corrections and revisions of the 
sales estimates are carried on and 
finally, after being broken down 
into sales quotas, the forecast is 
submitted to the president for his 
decision. 

At this stage each unit of the 
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“If you want 
the cream of 
British business 
at home and 
abroad, you 
must ask for it 





Other papers 
have some of 
the best buyers 
in the Empire 
for readers. But 
PUNCH has all 


of them.” 
THOMAS RUSSELL, 


MARION JEAN LYON 


Advertisement Manager, “ PUNCH” 
@, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 4, ENG. 
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Every 
Advertising 
Man 


knows this, that ad- 
vertising, to be effec- 
tive, must be concen- 
trated in those markets 
known to buy the ad- 
vertised product. This 
means that the medium 
carrying the advertis- 
er’s message must be 
concentrated in those 
markets. 


The advertiser with 
oil heating equipment 
to sell, for instance, 
turns logically to FUEL 
O11, the monthly jour- 
nal which is exclusively 
devoted to and com- 
pletely covers the oil 
burner industry. 


FUEL OM 


and Temperature Journal 
Devoted to Progress in the Use of Oil Fuels 
420 Madison Ave. 
New York 


Chicago San Francisco 
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forecast has been priced and its 
cost determined on the basis of 
the sales volume as shown. 

Now the review of this monu- 
mental aggregation of estimates 
appears to be a herculean task, but 
the president of the X. Y. Z 
Company realizes that this is hi: 
particular job and he goes at it 
like a man, realizing that he 
possesses information superior to 
any one else in the company, fit 
ting him to decide points at issuc 
and properly appraise the several! 
estimates. 4 

In his opinion the San Fran 
cisco division sales manager is 
over-optimistic as to sales proba 
bilities for the coming year. H: 
has not given proper weight to 
certain economic or financial fac- 
tors which may seriously affect 
sales in his territory during this 
period. The president, therefore. 
writes him, giving all the facts 
in his possession and requesting 
a revision of the forecast in the 
light of the sales quotas as set 
for his territory by the general 
sales department. In addition, he 
states clearly that he will expect 
performance of the sales estimate 
as finally accepted for the sufficient 
reason that failure to perform as 
promised will affect seriously the 
production schedule of the com- 
pany. 

A CHALLENGE 


Such a request from the chief 
excutive is considered by the divi- 
sion sales manager a challenge of 
the integrity of the forecast which 
had: been prepared with so much 
study and care. He and his con- 
fidential associates ponder over this 
letter. 

As they continue to analyze the 
quotas for the several sales sub- 
divisions as set, they come to the 
realization that the sales organi- 
zation on the Pacific Coast has 
been set a task and that its sales 
estimates as submitted have been 
utilized only in facilitating the 
setting of this task. 

They are keenly alive now t 
the fact that the sales forecast a: 
finally approved by the chiei 
executive is a composite of sales 
research, market study, and sales 
estimates. Accordingly, they se! 
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That Man You 
Can’t Find 


I think it was Charles Schwab who said there are 
enough $10,000 men, but that the bigger men are hard 
to find. The reason, of course, is that such men don’t 
change as a rule, except to start a business or to buy an 
interest in one. 


I have paid an increasing salary every year to a man 
who is one of the ablest advertising and merchandising 
men in America. Millions have been spent successfully 
on his advertising plans. He has analyzed business 
problems and planned improvements in selling for 
manufacturers in a score of industries. 


I agree with him that somewhere some company has 
greater opportunities for his ability. For more than a 
year he has complied with my request to wait on my 
convenience. 


His record is known among advertising agents. He has 
declined offers in the past carrying a substantial interest. 


Today he will consider an agency offer where salary and 
future possibilities can be weighed as a unit. Also a 
corporation which needs a man to direct its public rela- 
tions should write me. Your communication will be 
held in personal confidence, if desired. 


ADDRESS 
Advertising Agency President 
Box 140, Printers’ Ink 











you’re 
a grouch— 


a ne’er do well— 
a know-it-all— 

a chronic job- 
changer orone who merely 
longs to be coddled, 


I can’t do a thing for you. Nor do 
I invite correspondence from those who 
think that the f sy duty of a friendly 
instructor is to find them a first-class job. 
I have had in my group of sub- 
scribers during the last two years a 
fine lot of men and women who believe 
in themselves, believe in me and my 
kind of aid, believe in the good old 
doctrine that the Business World is ever 
ready to produce the bigger job for the 
man who really prepares himself for it. 
I have had a great deal of pleasure 
and satisfaction in aiding these “‘busi- 
ness climbers’”’ to increase their ability 
—their earning power. I have seen a 
good number of them take better jobs— 
in some cases have aided them in 
getting the jobs. For I regularly ad- 
vertise that I’ll aid employers in find- 
ing the kind of helpers they need. 
And now I am looking for mate to 
fifty more subscribers of equal cali 
to begin using their spare hours under 
my guidance this fall. My Coachin 
Service in Advertising, Selling ont 
Business Writing—given by ate 
the result of some thirty years of ex- 
perience in advertising, selling, writing, 
teaching. It reflects the active practice 
of a seasoned advertising manager who 
has for nearly ten years been conduct- 
ing his own advertising agency. My 
subscribers tackle problems of survey, 





campaign-planning, copy, display, illu- 
stration, direct-mail work, house-organ 
editing, report-writing, and many other 


practical assignments. 

If you really mean business in this 
business of getting ahead in the great 
field of Advertising, Selling and Busi- 
ness Writing. write me what you have 
done, what you are now doing, what 
you think you want to be able to do in 
1929, 1930 and after years. I'll give 
you some information that won’t hurt 
you—whether or not we conclude to 
establish a_ relationship. I wouldn’t 
want you as a lection anyhow un- 
less I seem to be offering what you 
need and you are reasonably well quali- 
fied to profit by my assistance. 


= ROLAND HALL 
Advertising Counselor and Agent, 
Box 615, Easton, Pa. 
Without obligation to me, please send me 
your prospectus describing your Coaching Ser- 


vice in Advertising, Selling and Business 
Writing. My present work is that of 
BED scecrccccccceccscussevges AGBsccvcces 
Full 

BEBIEEE.. crcccccsecccevececssevcocsesse eeees 
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to work to adjust their previous 
estimates to match these new con- 
ditions, incidentally discovering 
that the salesman of a sub-division 
is sobered observedly by a quota, 
whereas he was quite chipper when 
estimating his future sales. He 
looks his quota in the face as a 
tangible something he must over- 
come or his defeat will be known 
not only to the manager of his 
division, but to the general sales 
manager and to the president of 
the company. He sees his name, 
William Everett, placed at thx 
head of a sheet of paper and that 
he is expected to sell in his terri- 
tory so many hundred dozens of 
rubber clothing, so many thousand 
pairs of rubber boots and shoes, 
so many thousand hot-water 
bottles and other such articles, so 
many thousand pounds of rubber 
belting, hose, etc. Upon examina- 
tion he discovers that this quota 
of his is reasonable enough, and 
says to himself, “Sure, I can make 
good.” He goes to work like a 
man. He now knows what is ex- 
pected of him, so he can make 
his plans for the coming year. 

The revised forecast from the 
Pacific Coast. and forecasts from 
other sales divisions similarly cor- 
rected, when received by the presi- 
dent, supply him with ascer- 
tained facts upon which to base 
his operating plans for the com- 
ing year. The general sales man- 
agement can now establish the 
final quotas, knowing that the field 
salesmen, by joining in the re- 
vised estimates have set their own 
quotas. Its only duty now is to 
encourage and assist the individual 
salesmen in the accomplishment 
of their tasks. Co-ordination in 
thought and purpose has been ef- 
fected throughout the entire sales 
organization in the making of the 
forecast and the acceptance of the 
quotas. 

The production department has 
been informed by the sales de- 
partment what it should be pre- 
pared to produce by months in 
the coming year so that it can 
now go ahead and plan its work 
for the same period. 

The president contemplates the 
merchandising, distribution, and 
marketing of the products of the 
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AGENCIA FERROCARRIL 


LIMA, PERU 








| This agency is opened to give advertisers a ser- 

| vice heretofore unobtainable. You can now 

_ have full confidence that your foreign appro- 

| priations will be fully expended in publicity at 
Peruvian tariff prices. We will place copy in 
any Lima newspapers or magazines. Our com- 
mission is 20% allowed us by the Press. We 
can also recommend to clients any local media 
of advertising which we deem desirable. 


Operated by Central Railway of Peru 
Casilla 301 LIMA 
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If You Talk “Health” 
Use These Teachers 


Public and private health are keynotes in the teach- 
ing program now used in America’s public schools. 

School teachers now determine the personal health 
habits of 24,000,000 school boys and girls. They teach 
them the proper way to clean their teeth and brush 
their hair, what to eat for breakfast, and how to bathe. 
If you feature health in your advertising, these teach- 
ers are ready to work with you. 

School teachers are best reached through their own 
teacher magazines. 36 monthly magazines covering 
the teachers of 36 states without duplication are now 
available as a group offering over 575,000 guaranteed 
teacher circulation to national advertisers. 

Let us send you a report on what these teachers 
can do for you. , 


SERVICE BUREAU 
OF STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATIONS INC. 


103 Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, Ill. a 
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FRLLLLLEE OS 


GRouP of well- 
known artists rendering 
a complete service to 


Advertising Agencies. 


CARL MUELLER 
ANTHONY HANSEN 
DOROTHY SCHNELLOCK 
FRANZ FELIX 
JOHN HAMMER 
LESTER GREENWOOD 
RE MARC 
JOHN ROSENFELD 
JAMES A. WADDELL 
LOU NUSE 
NORMAN STRAIN 
J. W. RASKOPF 


Konor & Peters 
Pent House 


18 EAST FORTY-EIGHTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


5 55 8S Hs sts i Os Os 
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company as forecasted. He per 
sonally has committed himself t 
the accomplishment of the fore 
cast, having given it his approval! 
He now has an excellent pictur: 
of his sales organization. He is 
able to visualize the manager oi 
the subdivision operating in Idaho 
and in every other subdivision 
for it is easy to remember per 
tinent facts and exceptional indi 
viduals. He is a more competen 
executive because of the intimat 
knowledge relating to his products 
and his sales organization whic! 
he has gleaned from analysis o 
the forecast. 

Similarly, every department head 
who has had something to do wit! 
the preparation of the forecast has 
learned to think a little more so- 
berly and intelligently because of 
it, and every divisional sales man 
ager has been drawn close to thx 
home office and has sensed his 
responsibilities somewhat more 
clearly. 


A STEP AT A TIME 


Scientific sales planning is a hard 
lesson to learn; but it is a lesson 
which must be learned and, afcer 
all, it is not such a difficult task 
if gone about whole-heartedly 
There are no obstacles which are 
insurmountable by a brave man, 
least of all in business. One step 
must be taken at a time in sales 
forecasting, just as in learning to 
walk. The first step is a knowl- 
edge of markets, the second a 
knowledge of what will sell in 
those markets, the third a know! 
edge of the most direct and cheap 
est method of placing the goods 
for sale in those markets. Having 
ascertained the consumer capacit) 
of markets, what classes of mer 
chandise are in demand by con 
sumers, and what influences their 
demand, it surely is not difficult 
to estimate probable sales in units 
and dollars in any one market 
The total of all the estimates wil! 
be the sales forecast. 

Countless corporations and per- 
sonally owned enterprises are fore 
casting sales successfully. Many 
are simply making progress in 
forecasting. The science is not 
acquired in the first year. 

The United States Steel Corpo- 
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tion being a manufacturer of 
iny kinds of semi-processed prod- 
ts which are the raw materials of 
er manufacturers, is confronted 
making a sales forecast by the 
ct that it has no subjective means 
determining the requirements of 
isumers for the products fabri- 
ted from the materials it sup- 
es to intermediate manufacturers. 
Other original manufacturers 
nd producers of basic materials 
confronted by a similar prob- 
n, which can only be solved 
hen information originating in 
irkets of ultimate consumption 
ws back through every inter- 
mediate channel to the original 
producer. Such an unretarded flow 
of market knowledge will greatly 
increase profits in the future. It 
is an economic necessity and will 
come freely in time. The auto- 
mobile manufacturer studies his 
market, forecasts his sales, and 
places purchase orders with the 
steel manufacturer for the steel 
required, with the manufacturer 
of frames for that particular part, 
with the wheel manufacturer for 
w heels, and with many other sup- 
pliers of materials and essential 
parts. It is his economic obli- 
gation to pass on to these people 
what he has learned from his study 
of markets. It is their obliga- 
tion to give him such information 
as they acquire. Trade knowledge 
should become a library for com- 
mon utilization. 
Sales forecasting will continue 
to baffle and fascinate.the business 
man until that good time comes. 





Appoints McConnell & 
Fergusson 


The Canadian Incubator Company, 
ronto, manufacturer’ of incubators 
1 brooders, has placed its advertisin 
sunt with the Toronto office o 
lcConnell & Fergusson, Ltd., adver- 
1g agency. Canadian -farm papers 
be used. 


aT 





Ventilator Account for 
Providence Agency 


he Prairie Window Ventilator Cor- 
poration, Providence, R. I. has ap 
ponted the Granville S. Standish An. 
vertising Agency, of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. Newspapers 


an magazines will be used 
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ARTISTS 


Manning Studios, Inc., 
Requests the Services 
of a first-class 


Figure Man 


and a 


Layout Man 


for 


National Work 
and 
High Grade 
Direct Mail 


Send samples of work with 
first letter 


MANNING STUDIOS, Inc, 
Carnegie Hall 
Cleveland, Ohio 











We help 3 large advertis- 
ing agencies to work up 
format for advts & book- 


lets of special merit. And 
| wehelp several small ones. 


Seleive Advertising 
460 W/ 34th St + New York + Longacre7856 || 
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Shifting Emphasis from 
Price to Profits 





(Continued from page 6) 
from the right spot. The problem 
was recognized as one of mer 
chandising and changing the atti 
tude of distributors toward the 
product. 

Consumer advertising was used 
and had its effect on the trade, but 
not all the effect that was desired 
The Esmond Mills then sent out 
missionary salesmen to work with 
the help of the missionary. This 
service, besides other obvious ad- 
vantages, reaped the immediate 
benefit of creating a favorable im- 
pression in the trade toward the 
trade-mark and the goods that 
carried it. At the same time, a 
woman trained as an educational 
director went to department stores 
and talked to department store 
employees on style, color and fab- 
ric, using Esmond | Blankets as 
examples. In both these instances 
the Esmond. Mills executives rec- 
ognized the real character of the 
problem that they faced—a matter 
of merchandising and the attitude 
of merchants toward the goods. 
When that was recognized it was 
relatively easy to think straight to 
the remedy. 


Advertising Affiliation Sets 
Convention Dates 


At a recent meeting of the execu 
tive committee of the Advertising 
Affiliation, May 18 and 19, 1929, were 
selected as the dates for its next an 
nual convention. The executive com 
mittee will meet at Buffalo, N ioe 
during the first part of next year. 


M. K. Burckett with Charles 
Daniel Frey 


M. K. Burckett, formerly with the 
Ralph H. Jones Company, Cincinnati 
advertising agency, has joined the pr: 
duction department of the Charles 
Daniel Frey Company, Chicago adver- 
tising agency. 


Miss Dorothy Renick Joins 
Sterling Agency 

Miss Dorothy Renick, recently with 

the New York Times, has joined the 

Sterling Advertising Agency, New York 

She was formerly with the Waco, Tex., 

Times-Herald. 
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Executive Changes in William 
B. Rand Company 


Allen D. Turner, for the last year 
and a half secretary of the William 
B. Rand Company, Inc., Boston, print- 
er, has been elected president of that 
company. He was at one time New 
England sales promotion manager of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company. Everett M. Dickin- 
son, Ser the last thirteen years adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager of 
the John P. Squire Company, Boston, 
has joined the Rand yremanay as trea- 
surer. Edward L. Van Der Meulen, 
who has been with the Rand company 
for many years, has been elected secre- 
tary. 


To Publish “Tire and Auto 
Accessory Topics” 


The Coverage Publishing Corporation, 
New York, has been formed to publish 
Tire and Auto Accessory Top.cs, a 
pocket-size monthly to be devoted to 
the merchandising of auto tires and ac- 
cessories. Harvey Willson, for the last 
eight years assistant, general manager 
of the Rubber Association of America, 
Inc., is president and general manager 
of the new publication. 

Paul L. Palmerton, _ publisher of 
Rubber Age, is vice- -president and edi- 
torial director. Peter P. Pinto, busi- 
ness manager of Rubber Age, is adver- 
tising manager and also a vice-president. 


Wins New Orleans Publishers’ 
Golf Trophy 


The New Orleans Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation golf trophy has been awarded to 
Joseph elcher, of the New Orleans 
Item-Tribune who won the fourth an- 
nual newspaper golf tournament. Peter 
Baird of the Times-Picayune was run- 
ner-up. 





Canner Appoints Chappelow 
Agency 
Stokely Brothers & Company, Inc., 
Newport, Tenn., grower and canner of 
vegetables, has appointed the Chappelow 
Advertising Company, Inc., St. Louis, 
to direct its newspaper advertising. 
Newspapers in Kentucky, Alabama and 
Tennessee are being used. 


Western Financial Publications 


Merge 
Finance and Trade, San Francisco, 
has merged with The Magazine, of 
Western Finance, of that city, to form 
: new publication Western Finance and 
rade. 


R. W. Douglass Leaves Kel- 


vinator Corporation 
h W. Douglass, formerly assis- 
pong director of advertising for Kelvina- 
, Detroit, has joined the 
b~® of the Silent Automatic Burner 
Corporation, of that city. 
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Advertising 
Manager 


I am a Sales Manager cf a con- 
cern whose product has had na- 
tional distribution in the house- 
hold field for 20 years—has been, 
and still is, the biggest seller in 
its line. 


I want an Advertising Manager, 
a man who can write as well as 
direct the execution of our adver- 
tising and sales promotion pro- 
grams. He should be able to do 
the other things a good Advertis- 
ing Manager can do. His con- 
pensation will be proportionate to 
the amount of responsibility he 
is able to assume. 


All correspondence will be treated 
confidential. Write, givinz your 
age, business experience, history, 
present salary, and exampies of 
work accomplished. 


Address ‘‘Z,’’ Box 288, P. I. 























Half tones on 
bond paper 


Only in ‘‘Offset Gravure”’ 
can the finest results be 
obtained. 


When half tones are 
required on bond letter- 
heads in quantities, call 


OFFSET GRAVURE 
CORPORATION 
110 Seventh Avenue 


Long Island City New York 
Astoria 7101-2 
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We Move Its 4 Sommnenes 


professor, Dr. E. 
Adoption V. McCollum of 


Johns Hopkins University, in this 
issue of Printers’ INK makes a 
suggestion which advertising should 
adopt. 

Dr. McCollum is concerned with 
the merchandising use which ad- 
vertising copy has been making of 
scientific decisions. Every honest- 
minded individual, advertiser, ad- 
vertising agent or owner of an ad- 
vertising medium, will readily agree 
that abuse and misuse of discover- 
ies, ideas and opinions of the world 
of science must eventually be a 
source of trouble and sorrow to 
advertising. 

It is not the opinion of this able 
professor from Johns Hopkins that 
advertising should refrain from 
making use of scientific decisions 
and discoveries in order to move 
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merchandise. His voice is raised 
against misleading use of the find- 
ings of the scientific world in ad- 
vertising copy. 

He has a definite suggestion to 
make, which he and the president 
of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, John Ben- 
son, believe would remedy the situ- 
ation.. His suggestion calls for the 
creation of a board composed of 
men of science, to pass upon re- 
quests for information on the 
proper use of scientific decisions 
for merchandising purposes. 

This suggestion we recommend 
as worthy of adoption. We make 
our recommendation, however, with 
the provision that such a board 
should be an official part of the 
National Better Business Bureau. 
It should operate with, or as part 
of the Bureau's “Review Com- 
mittee’—a recently established 
committee of advertising men who 
serve the Better Business Bureau 
without monetary compensation. 

We consider this provision to be 
of much importance. The job of 
keeping advertising honest should 
te centralized within the industry. 
Those who know the business know 
best how to work for honesty in 
advertising. 

The Better Business Bureau, in 
our opinion, is on the eve of a new 
period of great usefulness. Its 
work is beginning to clarify itself. 
Under the broad banner of truth- - 
in-advertising it has been finding 
that it has a number of highly 
difficult jobs to do and that it must 
organize all of the different re- 
sources it can command. It must 
prevent fraudulent products from 
making use of the facilities of 
advertising. It must deal with the 
products that have merit, but which 
are fraudulently advertised. It 
must deal with advertising that is 
unfair to competitors. It must 
help to tone down super-advertis- 
ing. All of these are distinctly 
different jobs which require dif- 
ferent techniques. 

The creation of a review com- 
mittee, a step taken within this 
year, was a great advance in that 
it brought keen and practical 
minds to the organization’s aid. 
The action of the Federal. Trade 
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Commission, taken within recent 
weeks, in pinning its faith on the 
ability of this organization to get 
publishers everywhere .to close 
their columns to fraudulent adver- 
tising, has put new force and au- 
thority behind it. A code of 
ethics, coming as a result of years 
of thinking on: the subject of com- 
petitive advertising, which Fred M. 
Feiker, managing director of the 
Associated Business Papers, pre- 
sented in last week’s issue of Print- 
ers’ INK, gives the organization a 
workable plan to follow in dealing 
with advertising that is unfair to 
competitors of advertisers. And 
finally,.in Dr. McCollum’s idea lies 
the possibility for effective dealing 
with much super-advertising of to- 
day by the Bureau. 


Advertising The books which 


eed attempt to prove 
Needs No that advertising is 


Defense an economic 
waste continue to appear and per- 
sist in treating the subject in gen- 
eral terms. One such book by a 
professor of economics is com- 
mented on in this issue of Print- 
ERS’ INK. 

There seems no more reason to 
attack advertising generically than 
to attack the United States mail 
service. 

There are pa into the mail 
box bills, dividend checks, black- 
mail letters, marriage notices, news 
of new products, tax notices and 
offers to sell grape jelly by the 
case. Good things, bad things and 
those that are just ordinary, come 
through the mail. The mail ser- 
vice sees to it that they are deliv- 
ered. Of course, it has its laws 
against the crooked and obscene. 

It is like the force of advertis- 
ing, in that it is employed by a 
multitude of different people to do 
a number of totally different 
things. 

Even Stuart Chase, arch-critic 
of advertising, takes a new view- 
point in his article in the current 
issue of the Survey Graphic. As 
he so clearly points out: 

“Before we can attack or defend 
advertising with any show of 
reason, we must break it down into 
its constituent parts. There is 
advertising and advertising, from 
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instant cancer cures to Red Cross 
relief: from how to earn ten 
thousand dollars a year in your 
spare time to Waltham watches. 
It cannot be condemned as a total 
phenomenon, any more than ma- 
chinery can.” 

No one condemns motor trucks 
as menacing juggernauts, to be 
presently abolished, because chil- 
dren are killed by careless drivers, 
nor attacks all policemen because 
an occasional one kills the man 
who was carrying a_ builders’ 
weekly payroll. It is only adver- 
tising which suffers concen- 
trated attack. . 

The reason is not hard to dis- 
cover. While they admit that as 
business and society are now con- 
stituted some sort of advertising 
is an integral part of them, most 
of the critics who hurl bricks, 
have some sort of Utopia up 
their sleeves. In that new and 
better land things would be alto- 
gether different. 

There would be no profits there, 
no acquisitiveness, and the whole 
population would "be doing the 
things they most wanted to do, 
being clothed and fed by some un- 
named group of people. If there 
were any stores in that land of 
golden dreams, people would buy 
only when armed with a yard- 
stick and a testing apparatus or 
accompanied by a Government rep- 
resentative. 

There would be no advertising 
there except gigantic campaigns 
for public health, safety, clean- 
liness, education—such as Stuart 
Chase saw everywhere when he 
was in Russia. 

It is very easy when an author 
has set up some new world which 
suits himself, to prove that there 
would be scarcely any advertising 
at all there, because it wouldn’t fit 
into the new social structure. And 
vet even in a majority of these 
Utopias one finds that some form 
of advertising would be made 
use of. 

The more one reads and studies 
these attacks on advertising the 
more one realizes that legitimate 
advertising needs no defense. It is 
an integral and valuable part of the 
modern industrial fabric, perform- 
ing a useful function. 
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Too Much Speaking at the 
Sales onference of 
Vol, Major Industries 
o/ume at Columbia Uni- 


versity recently Harold H. Swift, 
vice-president of Swift & Com- 
pany, outlined conditions in the 
packing industry. He admitted 
frankly that the packers are faced 
with a number of pressing prob- 
lems, many of them growing out 
of the effects of the war upon a 
business whose sources of supply 
are not constant and often are not 
easily predictable. 

Mr. Swift admitted also that the 
best minds in the industry are at a 
loss for any quick remedy for the 
situation. Time, he believes, will 
be the great healer in this industry 
as in others. 

“Meanwhile,” he said, “the pe- 
riod of recovery could be materi- 
ally shortened, I believe, if. all 
packers would make an intensive 
study of their distribution and 
marketing problems from a terri- 
torial, product, and sales order 
point of view. If, on the basis of 
such information, each packer 
would concentrate on his profit- 
able products and territories and 
discontinue his unprofitable busi- 
ness, the frantic bidding for vol- 
ume, which is now the outstanding 
feature of the livestock markets, 
would be reduced to reasonable 
proportions and the: financial re- 
sults of every packer would be 
improved. 

“T am reliably informed that one 
company in the industry, which has 
attacked its whole distributive 
problem in this manner, has, while 
reducing its physical volume 15 
per cent, at the same time ob- 
tained net results which show an 
improvement of 25 per cent over 
the results shown in the preceding 
year.” 

The packers are learning a les- 
son which other industrialists have 
been taught in the well-known 
school of experience. Often there 
is no more deceitful will o’ the 
wisp than sales volume. One of 
the first lessons the student of 
economics learns is that of mar- 
ginal production and consumption. 
It is not always easy to apply this 
lesson to an actual study of sales 
figures, particularly when a com- 
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nany is large and has widespread 
distribution. 

Since the war there has been a 
distinct tendency on the part of 
manufacturers in many lines to 
cut down the number of their prod- 
ucts. 

Coincident with this trend to- 
ward the reduction of lines has 
come a consciousness that sales 
volume is not always a measure 
of prosperity. Almost any organ- 
ization eventually reaches a point 
where each added dollar of sales 
costs more cents of effort to get. 
Many times the manufacturer dis- 
covers that it is actually costing 
him more than a dollar to gain 
a dollar of sales of certain items 
or in certain territories. Such a 
discovery is made, however, only 
after a careful analysis of the 
balance sheet. 

The solution, of course, is to un- 
cover these unprofitable sales and 
to eliminate them. 

As our distributive system grows 
more complex, as all manufactur- 
ers become more adept in the use 
of the weapons by which sales are 
gained, the problem will become 
more acute. It is too early to 
predict that sometime in the near 
future business men generally will 
turn their eyes to contraction as a 
means of greater profit, but there 
are economists who believe that 
such a trend is quite within the 
limits of probability. 

At present the smaller manu- 
facturer is in an enviable position 
and it is unfortunate that he does 
not always recognize it. He has 
not over-expanded and he still is 
able to exercise a careful super- 
vision of his balance sheet and to 
subject it to close study and 
analysis. 

The experience of the packers 
and of industrialists in other fields 
should be 2 warning signal to these 
manufacturers. It is foolish for 
anyone to advocate contraction per 
se or to make any dogmatic warn- 
ings against growth. It is not 
foolish, however, to point out the 
importance of careful analysis of 
the cost of getting business and 
holding it. Such analvsis will help 
the manufacturer avoid those sales 
which cost more to get than they 
are worth. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 
Incorporated 
Advertising - Merchandising Counsel 


40 EAST 34TH STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CulznTs 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Snider Packing Corporation 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 
Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


**NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 























Advertising Club News 


Boise Club Starts Advertising 
Conferences 


A school of advertising instruction 
by conference has been started by the 
boise Advertising Club, Boise, Idaho. 
These conferences take place at lunch- 
eon meetings at which each member is 
asked what advertising or selling prob 
lems confront him in his _ business. 
When a member has started the dis- 
cussion of a problem, he is appointed 
“teacher” of the conference and directs 
the questions so as to get suitable an- 
swers. 

* * * 


Chicago Correspondence 
Executives Meet 


Twenty-six members of the Corres 
pondence Executives (lub, Chicago, 
met recently at their first dinner_meet- 
ing of the season. Dr. F. W. Dignan 
spoke on the history and development 
of letter writing and pointed out that 
the greatest deterrent to effective busi- 
ness letters is the aristocratic influ- 
ence of England of the seventeenth 
century with its artificial verbiage. 


» we 
H. H. Cowie Heads St. Paul 


Sales Managers 


. H. Cowie, of Curtis 1000 Inc., 
has been elected president of the St. 
Paul, Minn., Sales Managers’ Associa- 
tion. G. F. Gerlach, Union Brass & 
Metal Mfg. Company, was made vice- 
president; S. Nyman, Finch, Van 
Slyke & McConville, secretary; and 
A. W. Logan, Motor Power Equipment 
Company, treasurer. 

* * * 


Heads Ohio Circulation 
Managers 


John J. Kirk, circulation manager of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, was elected 
president of the Ohio Circulation Man- 
agers Association at its recent meeting. 
Other officers elected were: Joseph Fin- 
ster, Cleveland Press, vice-president; 
Glenn L. Cox, Dayton News, secretary- 
treasurer; and Sol Oppenheim, a direc- 
tor for three years. 

* * * 


Spokane Club Forms New 
Committee 


The Spokane Advertising Club, Spo- 
kane, Wash., has formed a committee 
to “Advertise Advertising,” the purpose 
of which is to carry the message of 
advertising as a vital force direct to 
the public. Earl B. Smith is chairman 
of the committee. 

* * * 


Appointed by Montreal Club 


George A. Oliver has been appointed 
secretary of the Advertising Club of 
Montreal, succeeding R. Perrault, 
resigned. 


Circulation Women’s Club 
Elects 


At its first meeting of the season th 
Circulation Women’s Club, New Yorl 
elected the following officers: Pres 
dent, Margaret Dunbar, manager tel 
phone sales department, Internationa! 
Magazine Corporation; secretary, E. ( 
Turner, circulation manager, Travei; 
and treasurer, Edith M. Burtis, secr: 
tary and associate editor, Silent Pari 
ner. 

This group, which has _heretofor« 
met informally, has organized itself ur 
der the name of the Circulation “ee 
men’s Club and at its next meetin 
be held at the Hotel Martinque, New 
York. on November 12, will discuss a 
program for the coming year. 


Atlantic City Hotels Sell 
the Wife 


In a newspaper campaign 
appearing over the names of 
ating hotels of Atlantic City, 
the copy appeal was directed, 
the husband, to the wife to 
Columbus Day week-end at that city 
The headline of the advertisement 
featured “Columbus Day Is Also Isa 
bella Day At Atlantic City. Bring 
Your Wife.” The body of the adver- 
tisement explained that while Columbus 
discovered America, Queen Isabella 
discovered Columbus and enabled him 
to make the trip possible. The closing 
sentence ran as follows: “We don't 
ask you to come to Atlantic City for 
the sake of Columbus but for the Sake 
of Isabella.” 


recently 


Appoint R. J. Bidwell & 
Company 


The Pasadena Star-News, Long Beach 
Telegram and the Grass Valley Unio 
all of California, have appointed R. 
Bidwell & Company, publishers’ rep 
resentatives, as their albverticiag repre 
sentative on the Pacific Coast. 


Joins Kalamazoo Trust & 
Savings Bank 
W. Donald Brownell, 


formerly with 

the Brownell Publicity Service, has 

joined the advertising and business 

promotion departments of the Kalama 

ie eaares & Savings Bank, Kalamazoo, 
ich. 


“Corporate Practice Review,’ 
New Magazine 


Corporate Practice Review is a new 
monthly magazine with headquarters 
New York. Traver Briscoe is mana: 
ing editor and Harvey A. Mayer, a- 
vertising manager. The type-page si? 
is 5% by 8 inches. 
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Texas Clubs 
Move to Organize Ad- 
vertising South 


Need of Southern Advertising 
Association Stressed at Annual 
Convention of Tenth District— 
P. L. Michaels, New Chairman, 
to Meet with Representatives ot 
Advertising Interests of. South 


T= adoption of a resolution 
calling for the organization of 
Southern Advertising Associa- 
tion was one of the high spots of 
the annual convention of the Tenth 
District of the International Ad- 
vertising Association, which met 
last week at Wichita Falls, Texas. 
The resolution adopted empha- 
sized the fact that developments 
within the South during the last 
few years have made the new 
South a tremendous factor in the 
agricultural, commercial and in- 
dustrial prosperity of America. 

That advertising is a potent fac- 
tor in this development, the reso- 
lution stated, is shown by the lead 
taken in community advertising by 
cities of the new South. The 
resolution further stated that there 
seems to exist a lethargy in or- 
ganized advertising activities in 
the South. 

The new president of the Tenth 
District, P. L. Michaels, will ap- 
point a committee to begin work 
immediately, to meet with adver- 
tising men in Atlanta, Memphis, 
New Orleans, Birmingham, Jack- 
sonville, Little Rock, and other 
cities of the South, and to organize 
new advertising clubs and revive 
existing ones, and to perfect the 
organization of the Southern as- 
sociation. The purpose of such an 
association, as stated in the resolu- 
tion, will ke to promote an 
interchange of ideas in advertising, 
development of the advertising 
profession, proper standards and 
promulgation of ethics, and better- 
ment of advertising in general in 
the entire South. 

The convention adopted another 
resolution providing for a five- 
year program of expansion, the 
creation of closer inter-club rela- 
tionships, and the establishment of 
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a group of major objectives for 
the Tenth District. 

Otto S. Bruck, manager of the 
Beaumont Enterprise, and presi- 
dent of the district for the last 
year, was chairman of the conven- 
tion. The program included an 
address describing the co-operative 
advertising activities of Texas 
insurance advertisers. This ad- 
dress is reported elsewhere in 
this issue. C. C. Younggreen, 
president of the International As- 
sociation, discussed the future of 
advertising. 

The next convention of the dis- 
trict will be held at Dallas. The 
following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, P. L. 
Michaels, of the Houston Poster 
Advertising Company, Houston; 
first vice-president, Lorry A 
Jacobs, Dallas; second vice-presi- 
dent, E. C. Taulbee, Waco, and 
secretary, A. D. Collins, Houston. 
Directors elected were as follows: 
James P. Simpson, Beeman 
Fisher, Mildred Jones, Dallas; 
W. S. Abbott and J. B. Price, 
Wichita Falls; H. W. Steele and 
Mrs. M. L. Gill, Houston; L. M. 
Coyne, Waco; O. S. Bruck and 
E. T. Jones, Beaumont; Watkins 
Benerman, El] Paso; Mrs. Thelma 
Gaines, San Antonio, and Ralph 
Henderson, Fort Worth. 


E. C. Peter Heads American 
Ironing Machine 


E. C. Peter, for twenty-three years 
vice-president of the American Ironing 
Machine Company, Algonquin, IIL, 
Super Simplex ironing machines, has 
been made president. J. Broderick, 
for the last eight years assistant secre- 
tary and treasurer, has been elected 
vice-president and general manager. 

. TT. Peter, formerly secretary, is 
treasurer and B. C. Getzelman, secre- 
tary. 


J. K. Mortland with Minne- 
apolis Printer 


John K. Mortland, formerly adver- 
tising manager of The Buzza Company 
Minneapolis, has joined the sales stat 
of the Harrison Smith Company, Min- 
neapolis printer. 


Joins Foster & Kleiser Agency 


E. L. Lomax, formerly advertising 
manager of the Associated Oil Com- 
pany, San Francisco, has joined the 
Foster & Kleiser, Advertising Agency, 
of that city. 
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Ts busy age of mergers has 
many people guessing. It is al- 
most impossible to remember from 
day to day just which company 
has merged with what. If the 
general public is somewhat at a 
loss to know how to keep up with 
the fast moving developments, the 
retailer is in a similar fix, and to 
him it is more important. He 
may have built up an excellent 
local trade upon a certain product 
only to find it merged with an- 
other. He may have been doing 
business over a long period of 
years with a salesman who has 
gotten to know his requirements 
and his local trade, only to discover 
that the salesman who called upon 
him has been shifted somewhere 
else or let out as the result of a 
merger. 

Colgate & Company, realizing 
the interest of every retailer in 
news of mergers and how they 
will affect him, has recently is- 
sued to the trade an announce- 
ment concerning their merger with 
the Palmolive-Peet Company. In 
a message to druggists the com- 
pany specifies the following points 
which every retailer wants to know 
about a merger: 

How will this merger affect the mer- 
chandise of each company? 

How will the merger affect the sales 
policy of each company? 

What will be the effect on the sales- 
men with whom we do business? 


The company does not attempt 
to answer all these questions at 
once because it points out it would 
be impossible to reply to them in 
detail until all the plans are 
mapped out. It does, however, 
take occasion to lay down certain 
principles upon merchandise, sales 
policies and salesmen which it 
thinks the retailer will be inter- 
ested in hearing about. It says 


that the two lines will be kept 
separate and distinct, that there 
will be no change in manufacturing 
personnel or standards. 

When it comes to discussing the 
question of salesmen, the com- 
pany tells just what its problem 
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Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


is and how it hopes to work it 
out: 


As soon as it is practicabl> tc con 
solidate the two sales forces, they wil! 
put together. The salesinen who 
call on the retail and wholesale drug 
ists will sell the Colgate, Palmolive, 
ompeian and Chesebrough lines. In 
working out the consolidation of the 
sales forces, it will be the aim of the 
new company to change as few as pos 
sible of the men who are now calling 
on the trade. The new company is 
just as anxious to keep the men whc 
are efficient as the trade is to have 
them continue calling and as the men 
themselves are to keep on with their 
work, 

If the songeny finds it necessary tc 
make some changes in the sales force 
it will be in order to serve you better 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company _ is 
anxious to keep on with the policies 
which have in the past built respect 
and admiration and friendship. he 
company wants to increase the efficiency 
of its business with the retailers and 
wholesalers who are distributing its 
merchandise. 

It will take some time to map out 
all of our plans in detail. As soon as 
it is possible, we will make further 
announcements. In the meantime we 
ask for the new company the same 
enthusiastic support that has been given 
in the past. 


Taking retailers and wholesalers 
into its confidence seems a good 
method for a company which is 
working out a merger. The ques- 
tion of what will happen to the 
sales forces when companies merge 
has always been a difficult one to 
work out. A signed statement of 
policy, by bringing rumors and 
ugly reports out in the light, is 
more than likely to put an end to 
whispers and idle gossip. 

S$. ge 


New York has many busy cor- 
ners. Among the busiest must be 
included the southeast corner of 
Broadway and Thirty-third Street 
and the northeast corner of Madi 
son Avenue and Forty-second 
Street. At the Thirty-third Street 
corner there is a United Cigar 
Store. At the Forty-second Stree! 
corner there is a Liggett Druc 
Store. In both. of these. stores 
there are batteries of automatic 
cigarette vending machines. There 
are a greater number of such ma 
chines in the store run’ by th 
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- HAT’S where I can buy 

it,” says the consumer, 
spotting by means of an electric 
sign the local dealer for nationally 
advertised goods. 









These displays over dealers’ 
doors complete the job that na- 
tional advertising can only begin. 
Strategically right at the purchase 
point, they become the. strongest 
tie-up between national advertis- 
ing and local outlets. 

Companies, celebrated for progres- 
sive merchandising practices, are 
large users of Flexlume Electrics for 
their dealers. Write us to send details 
of a plan which, with modest initial 
outlay, will enable you to also prove the 
selling force of electric advertising. 
Address FLextume Corporation, 1059 
Military Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Factories alse at 
Ge oe Oe 
Cities of T. 8. “verente 


and Canada 
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WANTED 
An Eastern 
Sales Manager, 


who knows his grocers, druggists, 
hardware dealers, both wholesale 
and retail, plus department stores. 
The line of products he will have 
to sell are well established, nation- 
ally advertised, and the leading 
sellers in their field for many 
years. He will have complete 
charge of the entire Eastern part 
of the United States from Canada 
to the Gulf. A force of 40 sales- 
men. Calling upon the jobbing and 
retail trade will be under his con- 
trol. His responsibility will be di- 
rect to the General Sales Manager. 


If you believe you are qualified, 
write and tell us who you are, your 
age, what you have done, your en- 
tire business history, and salary ex- 
pected. It will be treated entirely 
confidential. 


Address “A,” Box 289, P. I. 











TYPOGRAPHY 
LAYOUT 
PRINTING 
PRODUCTION 
ESTIMATING 
DETAIL MAN 


who knows and can prescribe 
and figure good machine and 
hand composition; schedule, 
follow up and O.K. fine book 
presswork ; maintain a steady 
appetite for a mass of detail 
without getting in a rut; con- 
tact customers agreeably, and 
make what might be an or- 
dinary job a permanent, in- 
teresting, well-paying posi- 
tion. Address “X,” Box 286, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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United Cigar Company than in the 
Liggett. “Also it should be said 
machines in the United store were 
in operation several months ahead 
of those in the Liggett store. 

One day recently the School- 
master made a special journey to 
inspect the machines in these 
stores. There was one feature 
about them that immediately 
caught his eye. Each machine had 
a sales meter that gave the total 
number of sales made. It seemed 
that those figures might interest 
the Class as an index to: sales 
popularity of the cigarettes being 
sold through the machines. The 
Schoolmaster, therefore, copied 
down every figure in both stores 
and here presents the figures to 
the Class. 

At the United Cigar Store the 
figures taken from the machines, 
as the Schoolmaster faced them, 
reading from left to right, were: 


Melachrino (Plain) 
Melachrino (Cork) 
Three Kings (Cork) 
Herbert Taryton 
Lucky Strike 
Camel 

Old Gold 
Chesterfield 

Barking Dog 
Marlboro 

Three Kings (Plain) 
Melachrino (( ork) 
Murad 


English Ovals 1,813 


At the Liggett Store the figures, 
taken from the machines in the 
same order as they were taken in 
the United Store, were: 


Old Gold 

Tucky Strike 
Chesterfield 
Camels 

Black and White 


At the United Store all sales 
were in units of single packs, ex- 
cept in the case of the Three 
Kings brand. This brand was 
sold in two package units. At the 
Liggett store all of the brands 
were sold in two package units. 
The Black and White brand in- 
cluded in the Liggett machines is 
a brand that is controlled by that 
organization. The Schoolmaster 
understands from a clerk at the 
United Store that the fieures on 
its machines started at blank and 
from a clerk at the Liggett Store 
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How to advertise 
and sell by mail- - - 


The methods and plans of nearly a 
thousand successful firms are re- 
ferred to in this new great manual 
of mail advertising and selling. 
This new book by S. Roland Hall 
is an encyclopedia of best mail- 
order and direct-by-mail methods. 









The book outlines numerous cam- 
paigns in full, showing you in many 
cases actual costs and results. It 
covers the problems of the large 
mail-order houses as well as the 
small seedman selling bulbs. It 
covers the great jewelry firm sell- 
ing expensive clocks and diamonds 













The methods and plans of nearly 
1,000 successful firms using mail- 


order and direct-mail methods 


MAIL- 
AND DIRECT- 


By S. ROLAND HALL 
494 pages, 5 x 7%, flexible, 151 illustrations $5.00 


Chapter Headings 


1. General Survey of the Field. 2. 
Costs and Results of Marketing. 3. 
Planning Mail Marketing. 4, 5, and 
6. Literature for Mail Solicitation. 7. 
Business-Building Letters. 8. Letter- 
heads and Envelopes. 9. Multiple- 
Page Letters, Flap Letters, Dual-Use 
Forms. 10. Follow-up Systems. 11. 
Manufacturer-Dealer Cooperative 
Follow-up. 12, 13 and 14. Copy for 
Periodicals. 15. Mailing-Lists. 16. 
Instalment and Approval Plans. 17. 
Selling Through Sampling. 18. In- 
quiry and Order Forms. 19. Pos- 
sibilities of the Customer List. 20. 
Problems of the Small Advertiser. 
21. Plans and Experiences of Re- 
tailers. 22. Other Successful Cam- 
paigns and Methods. 23, Keying, 
Checking and Testing. 24. Postal 
Regulations and Mailing Methods. 


by mail as well as the insurance, 
automobile, machinery and other 
companies using direct-mail. 


ORDER 
MAIL SELLING 






It tells you what those who have 
been successful in using the mails 
to sell have found about— 
—costs of marketing by mail; 
—planning mail marketing; 
—writing copy for letters, booklets, folders, 
and catalogs; 
—designing effective letterheads and envel- 
opes; 
follow. -up systems; 
—instalmnent ‘and approval rans: 
—getting the most out of mailing lists; 
—keying, checking and testing; etc. 


Mail This Coupon NOW 




















B McGRAW-HILL Lai vd 
| FREE EXAMINATION COUPON | 
| McGraw-Hill Beok Ce. Ino. | 

‘led lew York 
anal beled @ ay tinichen | 





ination "Halls Mail- Order and Direct- Mall 
| Selling, $5.00. I agree to remit for the 
book or to return it postpaid within 10 days 

| of receipt. | 








WRU sin. 6B osnn.nccndcnschsencthecsdndns eke 
| DI Fy re ee Sree | 
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WANTED 
Assistant 
Advertising Manager 


A man good at sales ideas 
to write daily letter to 
salesmen and edit weekly 
and monthly House Or- 
gans. The man we are 
seeking is located in the 
advertising department of 
a specialty manufacturer or in 
an agency as a Junior Copy 
Writer; and has at least two or 
three years of copy experience. 
A working knowledge of me- 
chanical processes is desirable 
but not essential. 


Our business, located in New 
York City, is growing rapidly 
—1927 more than doubled 1926, 
and this year’s first eight 
months exceeded 1927. 


Write, giving complete infor- 
mation, inclu education, age 
religion, salary requirements an 
send samples if possible—which 
will be carefully preserved and 
returned. 


Address H. P. M., P. O. Box 109, 
Wall Street Station, New York 














$2,000 A MONTH 


Will be the total cost of 
a first-class house organ, edi 
by William Feather, to 30,000 
d Get 
er quantities. 
Write for Samples 
The William Feather Company 
607 Caxton Building : Cleveland, Ohio 





that a number of tests had been 
made of the machines before the 
public was allowed.to use them. 
The Schoolmaster wants to put 
this question to the Class: In view 
of the fact that no salesmanship 
was engaged in when the. sales 
represented by these figures: were 
made, can these figures be consid- 
red as a reliable index to the pull- 
ing power of the advertising put 
behind the advertised brands in- 
cluded in both of these groups? 
7 


“When I wrote ‘Brewster’s Mil- 
lions’ I had it published under an 
assumed name,” the late George 
Barr McCutcheon once said. “My 
principal reason was to see 
whether the book would sell: with- 
out the reputation of ‘Graustark.’ 
The public did not know for a 
year that, ‘Richard Greaves,’ the 
name on the title page, was my- 
self. About the time I published 
‘Brewster’s Millions’ I published 
‘The Sherrods’ under my own 
name. ‘Brewster’s Millions’ far 
outsold the other book, which goes 
to show that you don’t have to 
have a name in order to sell a book 
that people will read if they get 
the opportunity.” 

The Schoolmaster was _inter- 
ested to find this among the many 
obituaries that followed the death 
of Mr. McCutcheon. With his 
usual twist of mind the School- 
master immediately sensed a pretty 
= merchandising lesson that 

as been taught again and again 
in much more prosaic fields than 
that of selling books. 

If the product isn’t good, no 
amount of name prestige or cons- 
sumer good-will, built up by years 
of advertising, can make it sell for 
very long. The merchandising 
mortuary is full of the bones of 
inferior products which were sent 
out hopefully under the banners of 
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PATENT YOUR IDEAS 


Inventions developed. Patents secured in 
all countries. Call or send me’ a sketch 
of your invention. Satisfactory terms. 
FREE Confidential advice, l'terature, 
Inventor’s Recording Blank. 


ZH POLACHEK “yconey 4 
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New Rates....... 


go into effect with the January 
1929 issue of Printers’ Ink Monthly 


Buta 


Advertisers placing their reservations before 
November 15th will get the benefit of the 18% 


increase in circulation at no increase in rate. 


Here are the requirements: A schedule calling 
for a minimum of 4) pages (thirteen one-third 
pages or the equivalent) to be used through 
1929, and the first insertion of one-third page 
or more must appear in the December 1928 
issue. Forms close November 15th. 


Under this plan it is still possible to buy space 
in Printers’ Ink Monthly at an extremely low 
rate, even though the present growth of our 
circulation, built entirely on editorial merit, 
more than warrants the higher rate. 


In line with our policy of protecting our old 
customers, all advertisers now running on 
regular schedules will be protected through 
the year 1929 for the space they are now run- 
ning, Or more. 


The net paid circulation of Printers’ Ink 
Monthly is now 18,990—18% more than 
when the present rates (full page $200; 
35 page $150; 3¢ page $80) went into effect. 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 
185 Madison Avenue, New York. City, N. Y. 
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ARTIST WANTED 


AN EXCEPTIONAL OP- 
PORTUNITY IS_ OF- 
FERED TO A CAPABLE 
COMMERCIAL ARTIST 
TO START A_ BUSI- 
NESS OF HIS OWN 
WITH OUR CO-OPERA- 
TION. MUST BE VER- 
SATILE MAN. CALL AT 


CARLTON H.SMITHCO. 
333 Hudson St., N. Y.—wal. 7742 

















BID & ASKED 


Some magazine that wants more 
circulation can bid now for the 
services of a successful, trained 
circulation woman. She has writ- 
ten promotion, both circulation 
and good-will, that produced tan- 
gible results. She has managed 
field workers and edited circu- 
lation magazines. Hard working, 
ambitious, resourceful. If asked, 
she will be glad to consider your 
proposition, too, for she is now 
ready to solve another difficu‘t 
circulation problem. 


Address “‘U,’’ Box 235, 
Printers’ Ink 























PRODUCT WANTED 


For House-to-House Distribution 


Young man with over 20 years executive 
experience is looking for an article 
suitable for distribution direct to con- 
sumer. Can supply references of highest 
quality. 

Address ‘‘T,”’ Box 284, Printers’ Ink. 








ABSORPTION 


We want to absorb a small recog- 
nized agency that has several good 
accounts but where the overhead 
is eating away profits. Excellent 
chance for an owner who must mea- 
Sure up to our standard. Give de- 
tails in confidence. .Address “B,” 
Box 141, Printers’ Ink. 








“GIBBONS _ 
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good trade names. On the other 
hand a meritorious product, given 
half a chance, will have no trou- 
ble in achieving a measure of suc- 
cess. It would seem that there 
would be no need of repeating the 
moral of this lesson, but every 
year some manufacturers make the 
mistake of over-estimating the 
value of good-will and advertising 
with the result that net profits 
suffer because of obvious short- 
sightedness. 
. * 

In examining the prospectus for 
an issue of stock by the Pct Milk 
Company the Schoolmaster came 
upon the following sentence in the 
statement of John A. Latzer, 
president of the company: 


Net profits for the full current year, 
I estimate, will be smaller than those 
for 1927. 


While there is nothing epoch- 
making in that statement the 
Schoolmaster presents it as a bit 
of commercial candor which is 
worthy of notice. That one sen- 
tence, tucked innocently in the 
midst of a great many statistics, 
did a great deal to impress the 
reader with the truth and sincer- 
ity of the other statements made 
and to make him feel that the pre- 
dictions of good business to fol- 
low might be based on something 
a little more substantial than 
optimism. 


With Greene Studios 


John H. Webster, formerly with the 
advertising department of the F 
Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio, has 
joined the Greene Studios, Cleveland. 








SALES EXECUTIVE 
AVAILABLE 


Ten years’ merchandising experience- 
Food Products, including 
—Market analysis, sales statistics, 
spondence. 
—Department Manager. 
—Sales organization «nd training. 
—Personal selling. 
Can bring some organization a well-rounded 
training bac! ed by a record of accomplish 
Age 33, Christian, married. College 
Address “‘N.”’ Box 282, P. I. 


_ CANADA 


corre- 
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Classified Advertisements 








each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 








Classified advertisements in “‘Printers’ INK” cost seventy-five cents a line for 
No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Olosing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WANTED 
Trade Paper Editor for apparel maga- 
zine. One willing to invest some money 
in a profitable, live-wire publication. 
Unlimited possibilities. Box 552, P. I. 





WANTED—Experienced Draftsman and 
Assistant. Preference to those who have 
had experience in cabinet work, design- 
ing show cases, interior store fixtures, 
etc. Please state qualifications, Address 
—Engineer, Box No. 1, Station O, New 
York City. 





Chicago Branch Office Service of 
high order offered by one well 
qualified. Box 539, Printers’ Ink, 
Chicago Office. 


Rich Hill, Missouri—wants printing 
plant with equipment for publishing 
magazine with over 100,000 circulation. 
This contract, which will extend over a 
period of several years, will pay $4,000 
to $6,000 monthly. Address Commercial 
Club. 








SPACE FOR RENT 
in Advertising Agency located in Salmon 
Tower Building, 11 . 42nd St. Suit- 
able for free lance artist, capable produc- 
ing attractive, modern layouts, sketches, 
lettering, etc. Nominal rental. Box 
533, Printers’ Ink. 


SOUTHERN PUBLISHING house issu- 
ing a monthly farm magazine and a 
state weekly farm paper needs an honest 
to goodness business manager. A rare 
publication opportunity for one who is 
capable and can invest, becoming an of- 
ficer of the corporation. Address ° 
lisher, P. O. Box 456, Jackson, Miss. 


TRADE ASSOCIATION 
MANAGEMENT 


An experienced Trade Association 
Executive with well-equipped office 
is in position to serve a trade asso- 
ciation needing headquarters and 
administration from a New York 
office. Address Box 555, P. I. 











HELP WANTED 
WE HAVE ee ape scais 
for good, live advertising repre- 


sentatives. The Ford Dealers News, 
117 W. 61st St., New York City. 








Advertising Solicitor wanted for 
trade paper. Apply Frank Meyers, 
Meyers Publications, Inc., 461 
Eighth Ave., New York. 





Public Service Corporation—in large 
Eastern city plans to add to its adver- 
tising staff a copy writer 25 to 35 years 
of age with experience in the prepara- 
tion of promotional sales copy for news- 
paper advertising and direct mail. Box 
532, Printers’ Ink. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 
A New York advertising agency with 
a large group of National accounts wants 
a production manager who is capable of 
directing the work of six thoroughly 
trained traffic men. Write in detail. 
Confidential. Box 541, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Writer wanted to prepare 
advertisements for industrial trade papers. 
Experience in writing advertisements and 
engineering education or training neces- 
sary. Location eastern Pennsylvania. 
Write fully giving experience, age and 
salary expected. Box 522, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMAN 
For metal partitions used in office and 
industrial buildings. Territorial assign- 
ment. With largest manufacturer in the 
field. Good prospects for earnings and 
future betterment. Apply E. F. H. Box 
545, Printers’ Ink. 


Salesman Wanted—Good salesman, to 
sell an Agency service to newspaper ad- 
vertisers. Open and above board. No 
get-rich-quick or fly-by-night scheme, but 
permanent position with responsible, well 
established Agency. Commissions payable 
immediately after sale. Write Box 529, 
Printers’ Ink. 


MARKETING MAN 
Familiar with market analysis, territorial 
valuations, sales quotas, promotion work 
and general sales programs. Metal 
Partitions for offices. Age 30 to. 40 
years. Salary $100.00 a week. Location 
Cleveland, apply E. F. H. Box 544, 
Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
Especially desirable opening on high 
grade business publication for New York 
territory for man who can show success- 
ful record in closing business on maga- 
zine, business paper or newspaper space. 
Write fully giving details of age, ex- 

ience, salary requirements, etc., to 
ox 531, Printers’ tnk. 


























Wanted—Advertising salesmen who have 
had syndicate service experience and are 
qualified to train men. The men we 
select will be given protected territory 
_ paid in accordance with their ability 

to produce our type of salesmen. Ap- 
plications should state full details of ex- 
perience including salary ex Box 
530, Printers’ In 


Printing Salesman Wanted—with con- 
tacts with advertisers and advertising 
ies. We are now serving a n 

large advertisers and desire a few 
additional accounts. Our plant has most 
modern — We are especially 
oS produce fine color work for 

forms of onuaene material. When 
replying sa te age and exper = 
Arrow ss Inc., 320 West 39 St., N. Y. 


Sales Correspondent Wanted 
Largest complete advertising service com- 
pany west of Chicago, ers excellent 
opportunity to young man. Must have 
had experience in selling ideas and plans 
commercial art work and engraving, ‘ond 
have knowledge of quality in printing 
plates and printed es literature. He 
must be able to express himself well in a 
letter and to sell by mail. Write fully 
with aoe tas age, and references 
to E. S. Smith, Bureau of ving, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


A LEADING and long established trade 
publication in the Metropolitan district 
of New York has a combination editorial 
= nee position open that offers 
unity for an ambitious young 
e must have editorial experience 
with a knowledge of make-up and type 
styles, and also ability to represent this 
publication in the advertising field as a 
solicitor. He will be expected to attend 
conventions and business meetings. In 
replying state experience, connections, 
age, references and ideas of compensa- 
A rh with application will 
be t helpfu and will be returned. Address 
Box 547, Printers’ Ink. 


UNUSUAL OPENING—on Pacific Coast 
with agency of high standing and es- 
tablished business for experienced agency 
salesman and account executive. For a 
man who is not afraid to share the 
financial burden of the “breaking in” 
period, this is an exceptional opportunit 
with attractive future prospect. 4 
estern man with ern training 
would be the desirable combination; some 
experience in national agency practice 
essential. Write fully of your experience, 
particularly regarding classes of accounts 
and fields of merchandising you 
best. Letters will be treated in strict 
confidence. Box 528, Printers’ Ink. 




















MISCELLANEOUS 


PICTORIAL RETOUCHING for fine 
and course screen layouts. ick and 
competent service by artists i ex- 








perience. Bakos Studios, 145 est 
asth St. 
AUTHORS 
Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed. 
Prompt sore 2 om ad satis- 
faction teed. M. L. Cubbon, 610 
So. Bi St, Santa Ana, California. 
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Wanted—Second-hand Plate Stor- 
age Cabinet, also Cut and Electro 
Cabinet. Give details, etc. Box 
550, Printers’ Ink. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Advertising Manager—for manufacturer 
or wholesaler, selling to dealers or con- 
sumers. Capable ing charge adver- 
tising department, = i 2 amas 
follow up. East. Box 554, P. 


Young Man—has studied copy writing 
and layout at Columbia—desires position 
as apprentice in advertising agency or 
company with advertising . & om 
Salary secondary. Box 537, I. 


AVAILABLE 
Young assistant advertising manager 
wishes position with wide awake manu- 
facturer or agency—salary secondary— 
at present employed. Box 525, P. I. 


PART TIME ADVERTISING 
Expert copy and layout man, eight years’ 
yy ears ws with manufacturer and agency. 
vertisements and booklets. Reasonable 
rates. Box 538, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Executive—13 years ad- 
vertising, sales promotion and general 
business experience. Now open to con- 
sider connection as age es manager 
for manufacturer or spaper or as- 
sistant to busy pon An en 523, P. I. 


a peed Ay mee 4 D CONTACT aieaia 

ix years wit agency. unt 
Executive on eal accounts. Wants 
— agency “. a where 
ability and energy w recogni- 
tion. 4 Box 526, a 


ART DIRECTOR 


Fourteen years’ experience creating and 
developing ideas for magazine, window 
display, posters, etc. Valuable for agency 
or lithographer. Box 527, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST-VISUALIZER 
seeks opportunity with growing firm; at 
present s lizing in layout work and buy- 
ing a or advertising agency; desires to 
e facadiate change; has good imagina- 
tion, excellent past experience; young, ani- 
bitious, seeking advancement. Box 524, P. I. 


Copywriter 


=~ graduate; 2 years with agency; 
years with | ewes publishers; ph 
































a agricultural ; i} youre, on 
bitious, sincere. avai fer 
to work in Chicago ow stu Mid-West 


city. Box 549, Printers’ Ink. 








CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 
SPECIALIST 


22 years, success buildi a - = 
age. Creator outstan ay Pte 

copy. Efficient organizer. Initial oar 
coventory to 7 eer with | cane, a7 


$10, y— 4, i 519 Me 
ife Bidg., Minnea: 
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Secretary—college trained woman, nine 
ears’ experience, young, expert sten 
apher, initiative, executive ability, ref- 
rences. Wishes good secretaryship New 
York Cit ‘Available after Election. 
Box 553, Printers’ Ink. 


Young man of 25 (married) has proved 
he unusual force of his sales personality; 
his clean-cut appearance, habits and strong 
vill to succeed, recommend him as worthy 
of a sales opportunity with a more 
vressive house. Box 556, Printers’ Ink. 


Publishers’ Assistant 


Because | ae. a General 
Manager million new: 
property, thorou = ae with all 
iepartments, = with in- 
-reasing future. ep ative,’ 519 Met. 
Life Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


OUTSTANDING COPY WRITER 
AND VISUALIZER HOLDING HIS 
OWN WITH COUNTRY’S BEST 
Creator well-known NATIONAL—MAIL 
ORDER—DIRECT MAIL campaigns rec- 
ognized unusually good advertising; inter- 
esting story awaits concern requiring high- 
est type ability; N. Y. —y 3 “6 ae A 

experience; go anywhere. Box 


A Young Advertising Man 


University wrataates 4 years’ , edvertigins 
experience with agency and 

Has demonstrated real sales sense. Writes 
good copy. Coa of contacting active 
accounts. Can handle ——? Now 
employed but available 

preferred. Box 548, Printers’ Ink. 


Secretary—I recommend young Christian 
lady on basis of three years’ efficient 
assistance rendered me. Proficient sec- 
retary, capable office manager, diplomatic 
correspondent, accurate sten ographer in- 
cluding copy, F rapid typist and d dictaphone 
operator. ws p uction, some my 

















Personality, poise, ada ility. Sorry to 
lose her. Want to see a ability 
used to advantage. Box 542 I. 





COPY WRITER 
Young man, 28 years old, college gradu- 
ate, excellent record, seeks opening with 
agency as copy writer. Just completed 
three years with international concern 
as house organ editor. Ten years’ ex- 
perience po ay A for new: 
booklets and se organs. alary 
secondary in importance to Opportunity. 
Box 340, Printers’ Ink. 


Young man (28) available November 15th 
for a greater opportunity. In eleven years 
have held two positions, making a success 
in both. My well-rounded business ex- 
perience touches management, 

tion, production and sales, as 

rtment and ‘small ting 
plant and manager ar ak aoe ing plant. 
Have a thorough inowledge of "Savertis 


ing procedure, inti and engraving 
methods, Competent in it, typography 
Prefer position as assist- 


and planni: 
ant to executive not necessarily in adver- 





tising business, bet where my advertising 
experience may be an advantage. 

a secon consideration and the oppor- 
tunity requisite. Box 534, P. t 
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ADVERTISING MANAGER—of 
company, university man, 29, f wae 4 
assistant editor on trade paper, 
organ editor, competent in copy + 
leveats ‘typography, printing, ove seeks nd 
connection. 


Now earn ale 
but willing to START AT ary A WEE 
and Lage to the right manufacturer or 
apne Get he is worth twice that much. 

cellent references. Box 536, P. I. 








VALUABLE 
VERSATILE 
ESevnve 


abe 9 design, en, copy and contact. Agenc: 

publish ing, manufacturing and Shek aie a 
experience. Capable and intelligent pro- 
duction man with reputation for conscien- 
tious service. Box 543, Printers’ Ink. 


Sales —Advertising Manager 
Eight years with company national 
repute (staples), 5 years similar posi- 
tion leading manufacturer (specialties) ; 
exceptional organizer, personal producer; 
jobber, retailer, consumer, branch office 
experience. Of real value to sound, 

ive concern prepared to make 
definite proposition. salary or commission 
with drawing account. ox 546, P. I. 


Account Executive 


Seven years’ experience in all agency 
operations: contacting, soliciting, copy 
and layout, also knows space buying and 
production. Three years assistant man- 
ager of present agency handling 











accounts. Coll graduate. 

greater mity with leading N. Y. 
agency. ill start as junior or service 
executive. Box 551, inters’ Ink. 
THOROUGHLY SEASONED EXECUTIVE 


Who has worked his way up from the 
beginning is seeking a connection where 
larger responsibilities and opportunities 
exist. He is married; 30 years old and 
has broad and successful advertising ex- 
perience. Thoroughly experienced in news- 
paper work; for past nine years publisher 
of his own newspaper; is also head of a 
successful advertising service company. 
Printing and engraving; 

create and design direct mail as well as 


nstitute 
training, business school anaes = 
student of advertising 
an asset to any business. Salary at "the 
start $4,000. Write to The Hansel Ad- 
vertising Service, Logan, Ohio. 
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Table of Contents 


Shifting Emphasis from Price to Profits 
Ricuarp Wesster, Vice-President, Reimers & Osborn, Inc 


Sampling a Bulky Product 
James A. Rearvon, Secretary, The Reardon Company 


We Developed a Secondary Line to Benefit Our Major Product 
H. L. Triscu, Sales Manager, The A. C. Gilbert Company 


A.B.C. Expired Subscription Limit Now Three Months 


How the Westinghouse Sales Promotion Department Functions 
Greorce Maertz, Phila. District Advg. Mgr., Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Don’t Overload That Blunderbuss of Humor 
Irvin M. Suarritn, Copy Director, C. E. Falls Service Company 


Farm Papers Study Best Market Analysis Methods 
The Grocery Industry Cleans House 


Breaking Direct-Mail Fetishes 
James Rortto, Advertising Manager, The Hecht Co., Washington, D. C.... 


Getting Prospects to “Start a.Scrap Book’”’ 
Rotanp Coxe - 


Can a Container Be Registered as a Trade-Mark? 
How Much Is Too Much Newspaper Merchandising Service? 


What Is Money For? 
Marx WISEMAN 


Program for Agency Convention Is Broader in Appeal 
Death of W. L. Barnhart 
Do Special Editions Undermine Reader Confidence? 


The Professor of Economics Looks at Advertising 
Roy DitckrNnson 


How Texas Insurance Companies Started a Joint Campaign 
Lorry A. Jacoss, Advertising Director, Texas Life Insurance Companies. . 


Mass Distribution Idea Advanced by Grocers’ Conference 
Latshaw Tells of Pre-A.B.C. Days 


A Chain Store Builds Distribution for a New Product 
Stoney Rasinovitz, General Manager, The Economy Grocery Stores Corp. 


What Should We Strive for in Food Advertising? 
Dr. E. V. McCottum, School of Hygiene and Public Health, The Johns- 
Hopkins University 


Let’s Stop Guessing about Advertisements 
S. H. Greciterur, Account Executive, Frank Seaman, Incorporated 


The Sales Forecast 
Frep W. Suisiey, Vice-President, Bankers Trust Company, New York... 


Editorials 
We Move Its Adcption—Advertising Needs No Defense—Too Much 
Sales Volume. 


Texas Clubs Move to Organize Advertising South 
The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 
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Cc. P. DICKSON, Advertising Manager 


N 


Back Up Your Men 
Who Work In 


Prairie Farmer Territory 


The oldest in YEARS is the youngest in IDEAS. 
Since 1841 farming has advanced from ox yoke 
to combine. In these 87 years Prairie Farmer 
has advanced from hand press to radio. 


Prairie Farmer editors, traveling by air, talk to 
hundreds at farmer gatherings. Prairie Farmer 
editors, talking through the columns of this paper, 
talk to 250 thousands at their own firesides. 
Prairie Farmer editors, over their own radio 
station—W L S—talk to millions more. 


No other farm publication has equal facilities, 
equal dealer and farmer influence. Therefore, 
advertising in Prairie Farmer will help factory, 
wholesale and retail salesmen sell more goods. 


>> PRAIRIE FARMER-hiceso 
BURRIDGE D. BUTLER, Publisher 
1230 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Member of: Standard Farm Paper Unit for Illinois and Indiana. 
See advertisement page 2 








J. E. EDWARDS, Associate 
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Continuing 
Supremacy..... 


HE end of the third quarter of 1928 

finds the Chicago situation as it has 
existed for more than 20 years. Tribune 
supremacy unchallenged. 


Of all advertising which ran in Chicago 
newspapers during the first nine months-of 
1928—35% appeared in the Tribune. This 
is 47% more than appeared in the second 
newspaper, and 138% more than appeared 
in the third newspaper. The Tribune leads 
in national display—in local display—in 
classified. And it leads in 70% of all display 
classifications —with seven times as many 
firsts as the second newspaper. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 





